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AURORA OF POVERTY HILL. 
CHAPTER L 

THE DENIZENS. 

On this earth there is a spot which once upon 
a time was called Poverty Hill. Its regime was 
born of a boom. On the maps of the city of which 
it formed a suburb its name was "Arlington 
Heights," but some facetious millionaire from 
the city had re-christened it. It was a fair 
enough spot, as Nature made it, with its oak 
trees, its green grass, and its wild flowers, but 
in the process of regeneration it had suffered. In 
the peaceful days before the boom small farms 
had been made beside the forest. When the 
boom came the farms and the forest had been 
hastily divided into town lots, so that one stum- 
bled over a surveyor's stake where the ground 
was blue with Johnny-jump-ups, a brightly 
painted house was near to weather-beaten farm 
buildings, a real estate dealer's great sign stood 
beside an ancient Osage orange hedge, an or- 
chard lay helpless before the hands of predatory 
boys, a street was cut through a meadow — a 
meadow where once had battled North and 
South, and the new-cut street was strewn with 
broken bits of metal. 

Then the boom had gone away and left Pov- 
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erty Hill to take care of itself, its long row of 
brilliant houses staring out into the forest. A 
mile to the west was an old sleepy little town, 
where cows browsed peacefully in the streets; 
half a mile to the east a broad boulevard led to 
the distant city; and the rush of wheels, the 
rattle and jar of cable cars reached faintly to 
Poverty Hill, standing alone, neither town nor 
city — an abortion of effort. Those who lived 
there were not extremely poor, and the name of 
their place of abode was nearly as inaccurate as 
inelegant. Fenced off in their small, once costly, 
tracts of grounds, they were content with the 
station in life to which it had pleased God to call 
them. They were born and they died, they 
worked and played, laughed and cried — all as 
did the rest of the world. 

Of the denizens of Poverty Hill there had 
been one upon whom fortune had smiled — 
smiled so gladly that the rocky heights of Pov- 
erty Hill became for a moment celebrated be- 
cause the youthful feet of Fortune's favorite 
had trodden there. Among these commonplace 
denizens there had been one possessed of ambi- 
tion and brains and the boldness which Fortune 
is said to admire. 

These endowments had not endeared the pos- 
sessor to Poverty Hill. An alien to the Hill's 
understanding, he had been its bete noire. But 
when America, pointing with pride to her self- 
made men, gestured with the very fondest of 
congratulation to Samuel H. Dorr, Poverty 
Hill aroused a little from its sloth, and claimed 
him as its own. 
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"Yes, Sam lived here," the denizens said to 
the writers of articles about "Kings of Fi- 
nance"; and showed Dorr's ancestral log cabin 
that looked down upon the shallows of Brush 
Creek. 

And then there was Aurora, of the family of 
Rawley, who was set — or rather, who had set 
herself apart from the denizens, and was alien 
to their understanding; though they would not 
grant the honor of listing her as a femme in- 
compromis, imagining themselves capable, with- 
out any great mental effort, of comprehending 
Aurora. She, too, was ambitious, uncommonly 
ambitious, a veritable feminine Caesar. The nar- 
row heights of Poverty Hill were to her as a 
prison, to her aspiring soul the denizens were 
^ovellers of the earth. On Poverty Hill the 
very sky came close down, beyond the horizon 
was only the next county, where, no doubt, 
there were other Poverty Hills. Hemmed in by 
thbse limits one could never achieve greatness, 
but if only one could escape and go to the far-off 
world, one could do astonishing things, said 
Aurora; for Aurora's vanity had not been af- 
fected bv the narrowness of her surroundings, 
being of colossal dimensions. On the Hill her 
sole effort toward greatness consisting in writing 
romances for an unimportant magazine, the her- 
oine being invariably described as "a little lady 
with flower-like face and bewitching dark eyes." 
This description fitted Aurora as she saw her- 
self, fancied the denizens. 

"The World is wide and high," Aurora, seek- 
ing for s)rmpathy, would say to the denizens; 
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and they would answer: "Yes, really, that is a 
fact." They never looked with longing eyes at 
that close-binding horizon, trying to see what 
lay beyond. 

"Aurora, you are a perfect fool," Aurora's 
mother would answer. "Go and mind the baby." 

The Hill had not been the scene of Dorr's 
achievement. He had early gone out into the 
world with Aurora's favor on his shield to impel 
him to valor, for these two, in their adolescent 
days, had been affinities. Wonderful tales of him 
reached the Hill. From the first it was seen that 
he was loved of the high gods. From a peasant 
of Poverty Hill he had arisen with rocket-like 
suddenness and glare. He possessed the touch 
of Midas ; he had an understanding of great and 
little things ; he was daring to the verge of reck- 
lessness, yet never once had he failed. In spite 
of his youth graybeards asked his counsel. He 
had reached that supreme altitude where he told 
young men how to succeed in life — himself a 
very young man. 

The masculine denizens of Poverty Hill, dis- 
cussing finance and politics, talked of Dorr's wild 
plunges. "Luck!" they said. Then would come 
^ews of amazing successful subtlety. "Who- 
ever would have thought it of Sam?" they asked. 
The feminine denizens, reading of his sister Syd- 
ney's engagements to various dukes, marquises 
and counts, wondered how she could bear her 
honors gracefully. 

In the pride of fame and fortune youthful 
affinities are often forgotten, but Dorr remem- 
bered his. Though Siere was delay in the 
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Eromised returning, at length word was sent to 
er that he was coming back. Dazzling possi- 
bilities glittered before Aurora's eyes; after this 
long time the world was hers to conquer. With 
lightsome mien and exulting tones she communi- 
cated the news to the denizens. 

There were available several clubs formed for 
the disseminating of news, the Town Council, 
perhaps, being in the lead; but only gentlemen 
were admitted to its sacredness. The Arlington 
Height Improvement Circle was a close second, 
and thither Aurora wended her way, it being in 
session that afternoon. The assembly was at 
Mrs. Gray's, a lady who had recently arrived 
upon the Hill, having just espoused a denizen. 
Mrs. Gray had been a school teacher in Poca- 
hawsett Corners, Iowa, and was a member of the 
Chautauqua Literary Society. Shocked at the 
unenlightened state of the Hill ladies, and being 
charitable, she had offered her professional ser- 
vices to them gratis. The ladies were pleased 
with the novelty of the idea, and most of them 
had accepted the suggestion to form themselves 
into a miniature Chautauqua, with Mrs. Gray as 
the fountain head of knowledge, including that 
diffused by the Chautauqua Literary Society. 

On this day when Aurora appeared in its 
midst the Circle was not nearly as wide as it had 
been on the first day. The services were just 
ready to commence. 

"Where is Mrs. Smith?" said Mrs. Gray, ris- 
infi^, with book in hand. 

She tor me she had to make preserves and 
couldn't come/' said one in answer. 
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"And Mrs. Long?" 
"She has the rheumatiz." 
"] 



'Dear me! And old Miss Hamilton?" 

^She says she's tired of culture," responded 
Mrs. Brown. "She says all the culture seems 
to be on one side." 

"That's so," murmured the ladies in chorus, 
glancing at Mrs. Gray. 

"Well, well," answered that lady, "we must be 
lenient to these little idiosyncrasies." 

"These which?" asked Mrs. Donley, dropping 
her baby's bottle in her surprise. 

"Idiosyncrasies," repeated Mrs. Gray, begin- 
ning to read aloud, with elocutionary effect, an 
article on political economy. Mrs. Donley's hahy 
whimpered loudly, at times screamed out vi- 
ciously, but Mrs. Gray's elocution continued its 
impressiveness. Behind the reader Mrs. Brown 
was surreptitiously showing a new pattern of 
crocheted lace to Mrs. Saunders, and the politi- 
cal economy disturbed them not; in a faraway 
comer two others were whispering together ; the 
remainder of the members had an appearance of 
polite attention to Mrs. Gray, though their eyes 
and thoughts were wandering — ^no doubt upon 
the principles of domestic economy, since that 
science was a common study. 

Aurora sat down beside the whisperers. They 
noted instantly that she held a letter in her hand, 
and was bending it back and forth. On the en- 
velope her name, in bold masculine handwriting, 
appeared plainly. The ladies suspended their 
conversation anent the virtues of hop yeast, and 
gazed at the letter. 
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"Been hearing from your cousin?" one of 
them asked. 

"It is from Sam Dorr," responded Aurora in- 
differently. "He is coming back." 

"Coming back?" said the lady, so loudly that 
the wandering eyes of the rest of the audience 
fixed upon her, and Mrs. Gray looked up in dis- 
pleasure. 

"Only for a little while, of course," said Au- 
rora. 

"To see you?" questioned the lady, unkindly 
emphatic and astonished. 

"Yes," said Aurora. "Sydney is coming, too." 

Noting the impatience of her auditors, and 
herself being desirous of information concerning 
the cause of the commotion, Mrs. Gray presently 
ceased the sound of those mellifluous accents of 
which she was so fond, and listened to Aurora. 

"Sydney has asked me to stay with her for 
a time, and I'm going," Aurora announced. Then 
her forced calmness bubbled forth into a joyous 
shriek: "I am going away from Poverty Hill." 

"Oh, but you'll come back soon," said a large 
lady, who doubtless belonged to the Democratic 
party, for she was continually engaging in 
grievous prophecy. 

And the other members of the Arlington 
Heights Improvement Circle sounded an em- 
phatic chorus to the statement. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE IDYL. 

The next day Poverty Hill stood concealed 
behind its window blinds and watched Aurora 
driving along the faintly marked street in front 
of the houses. The street bore the name of Com- 
monwealth Avenue, but it had not yet been "cut 
through" from the city. May apples bloomed in 
the street, the wheels crushed against tall paw- 
paw trees. Aurora knew of the concealed eyes 
and drove very slowly that all the women might 
have a chance to see. The Rawley equipage was 
an ancient thing of an English make, something 
after the style of a buggy, but having a wide 
yellow top with deep fringe. Once upon a time 
it had doubtless been handsome, but now its old 
age was smiled upon. However, the poor relic 
escaped the usual sarcastic comments for this 
one day, since everyone's eyes were bent upon 
those who sat beneath that top. 

If that was Sydney Dorr, said the Hill ladies, 
the transformation she had undergone was truly 
wonderful. They remembered her as hoyden- 
ish girl of fifteen with blue gingham dresses that 
never fit her lanky body, and with a face that 
the "young fellows" had considered not pretty. 
Now her gingham dress was replaced by one that 
even the inexperienced knew had been designed 
by an artist to do justice to a beautiful figure. 
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As for her face — ^most of the women felt that 
the young fellows were going to reverse their 
decision. There was a lift to her head that 
Poverty Hill did not like. "Money has made a 
fool of her/' was the verdict. 

t)orr was older, stouter, exceedingly stout for 
one of his age — ^better dressed, but easily recog- 
nized as Sam. Not a dozen Europes, not the 
proudest bearing could have made anyone call 
Sam aristocratic. Every inch of him was 
plebeian. Notwithstanding this, he seemed 
happy. He was laughing with Aurora, and 
looking at her as admiringly as in the days when 
he was her slave. After the relic had passed by 
her house, Mrs. Gray turned from her post of 
observation and looked at Mrs. Casey, who stood 
at another window. Mrs. Casey was the lady 
who believed so fondly in the worst always hap- 
pening. "I guess Aurora may not come back," 
remarked Mrs. Gray. 

"Well, she'd better. Sam looks as if he could 
be a brute," said Mrs. Casey, who was always 
able to find consolation. 

In the relic everyone seemed content with the 
present and sure of a happy future. In the 
fashion of friends meeting after long separation 
they were exchanging reminiscences of old times, 
and Dorr and Sydney were inquiring after old 
Hill acquaintances. "What has become of Jen- 
nie Jones?" "She is married to Simon Long." 
"And Jack Moore?" "He is married to Hattie 
Mitchell." "And Sarah Jackson?" "She is dead. 
That is all that happens on Poverty Hill," Au- 
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rora added. "They (she would never say "we") 
are born, married and die." 

"Our old house is still standing," remarked 
Dorr, as they passed by the ancestral log cabin. 
"Do you know, I sent Damon (a well-known 
artist) and had him make pictures of it." 

"It makes a pretty picture," said Sydney, look- 
ing down at the little cabin nestling against moss- 
covered rocks. Tall walnut trees bent their 
branches down upon its roof, and Brush Creek 
limped along between grassy banks by its side. 

It appeared that its beauty was not what ap- 
pealed to Dorr. "It shows the contrast between 
what we were and what we are," he said boast- 
fuUv. "They call me the Baron of Brush Creek," 
to Aurora. "It doesn't look much like a baronial 
dwelling," glancing at the cabin. "This is more 
like." He fumbled in his pocket, and drew forth 
a photograph of an enormous castellated edifice. 
"When I built this I remembered our youthful 
dream to live in a castle like the fairy books gave 
to the fairy princes. You never thought I'd 
make that dream real, did you ?" 

Aurora remembered Sam's liking for praise. 
The bewitching eyes as she raised them to his 
wore an expression that satisfied him. "I al- 
ways believed you capable of great deeds." And 
Dorr found, when he went calling on his Hill 
acquaintances, that each and every one of them 
had the same confidence in him. Only one there 
was bold enough to say what all were thinking, 
"Jove, Sam, we thought you were such a blasted 
idiot." 

That evening Dorr and Aurora wandered 
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doym by the cabin that had sheltered the child 
Baron of Brush Creek. It was moonlight, and 
Aurora thought Dorr seemed more romantic 
than he did by the day's light. Looking at him 
with eyes older than in the days of adolescent 
affinity, she knew that he was not the living, 
breathing embodiment of her ideal. But Aurora 
was in the main practical, and realized that ideals 
are seldom met, and remembering Sydney's 
dress, she felt that if her own habiliments were 
made by the same artist, even in the darkest hour 
life would possess a consolation. 

"Here's where we used to sit and fish for 
crawdads," said Dorr, pointing to some smooth, 
flat rocks. "Remember?" 

"Sweet childhood days," Aurora answered, 
outwardly sentimental, but inwardly scornful, for 
childhood days on Poverty Hill were anything 
but blissful. 

"I said I would come back, you know, and now 
I am here," went on Dorr. "Has it seemed long 
since I went away?" 

"Ages, centuries, cycles of time," said Aurora, 
outwardly sentimental, but inwardly scornful. 
"I suppose it is so lovely and bewildering out 
there — in the world — that you lost sight of the 
fact that I was alone on Poverty Hill." 

"It is exciting," said Dorr. "But I came just 
as soon as I had accomplished what you told me 
to do. You said make millions." 

"I suppose I said that in childish exaggeration. 
Have you obeyed my behest ?" 

"Yes." 

'*Ohr' Aurora looked at the castle, looked at 
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the Baron, and in her heart did homage to him 
for a man of might. 

"Now I want to settle down. And who else 
would it be with Aurora with her brown eyes?" 

Dorr's fat face grew suffused with his tender 
emotion, and he stole a large arm about Aurora's 
waist. "We have always been lovers, ever since 
I was twelve and you were four." 

"Idyl of Brush Creek," smiled Aurora. 

"Yes," said Dorr. He was wise enough in his 
own field, but not always able to follow Aurora's 
flights. 

"I am going on to-night, you know," resumed 
he. "You will be coming with Sydney in a few 
days, of course." 

"Yes," said Aurora, sentimentally and scorn 
changing quickly to happy excitement as she 
thought that she, too, would soon be out in that 
gay, beautiful world. 

"When shall we be married, Aurora?" asked 
the lover. 

"I don't know," said she, laughing. Perhaps 
out there she might find some other refuge from 
Poverty Hill than Dorr. Brush Creek rippled 
along musically, the sweet odors of spring 
breathed on her face, tender moonlight beamed 
down upon her, and romance was in her soul. 
Millions were for the day's hard glare. "We 
will settle that another time. I will get my hat 
and walk with you as far as the car." 

When she had said good-bye to him and 
walked past the town into the secluded wood 
again, Aurora began singing a pean of joy as 
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she danced along the path, saying aloud to her- 
self breathlessly: 

"You old prophetess whose unpleasant fore- 
bodings so often come true! You are wrong 
now. I'll not come back to Poverty Hill." 



CHAPTER III. 

A DAY ON POVERTY HILL. 

As Dorr's visit had to be so short, the display 
of his devotion to the Hill was not as elaborate 
as Aurota had wished. And Sydney was some- 
thing of a disappointment. In spite of the proud 
air which the Hill' did not admire, Sydney was 
democratic, and quite disgusted Aurora by the 
indifferent way in which she took her beautiful 
dresses into the houses of her old acquaintances 
and engaged in talk with those acquaintances. 
She praised the progeny which had appeared 
during the years of her absence, patted the dogs, 
and otherwise made herself so agreeable that the 
denizens were charmed and Aurora remon- 
strated. 

"How can you sit there and listen to what Mrs. 
Gray calls her 'ideas' and eternal Td never do 
that!' and Jessie Hanson's small talk — as if they 
were the wittiest creatures that you ever knew ?" 

The two were at that moment walking towards 
Battle Row — so called because of the warlike 
tendencies of the residents — to pay another call, 
and in her impatience with the prospect Aurora 
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was vigorously striking the pawpaw trees out of 
her way. 

"Mrs. Gray's ideas are original," said Sydney. 
"And Jessie is interesting. The manner in which 
she tells an anecdote fills me with awe. In order 
to make it perfectly plain it becomes necessary to 
tell another, and that other makes still another 
necessary. I always fear that in the maze of 
these anecdotes she will become confused and 
never find her way out, but she emerges trium- 
phantly and you understand the allusions in the 
original anecdote." 

"I think she is a reincarnation of the person 
who wrote Tristram Shandy," said Aurora. "Her 
method is the same, and is just as tiresome. The 
only difference is that Jessie's grammar has not 
been humanized. But no one on Poverty Hill 
uses very pure English except Mrs. Gray, and 
hers frequently goes to waste." 

Sydney presently witnessed an instance of Mrs. 
Gray's language going to waste. Arrived at Mrs. 

Jackson's they found Mrs. Gray there, giving 
Irs. Jackson the benefit of some of her numer- 
ous "ideas." Sydney was carrying a bunch of 
wild cherry blossoms in her hand, and Mrs. Gray 
looked at the flowers with the sweet vivacity that 
was usual with her when she wished to make an 
impression. 

"What a beautiful bookay," she said. 

Mrs. Jackson stared. "What?" she said, ques- 
tioningly. 

"Bookay," repeated Mrs. Gray. 

Comprehension gradually dawned on Mrs. 
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Jackson, and then she smiled. "Oh, bokay," she 
said, and Mrs. Gray arose and went home. 

Mrs. Jackson was derisive as she looked after 
her departing visitor. "Bookay, indeed !" she ob- 
served. She tightened her lips as she surveyed 
the slim figure of Mrs. Gray. "Why does she 
want to dress up so?" continued Mrs. Jackson 
wonderingly. "She's got a man." 

"She'll stop that when she has six or seven 
children as we have," answered Mrs. Casey, who 
was also present. 

What a fool she is," said Mrs. Jackson. 
Yes," agreed Mrs. Casey, readily. 

Fool was the most overworked word on Pov- 
erty Hill. Everyone who was guilty of a sin of 
omission or commission, or who did not do as 
the others thought he should, was a fool, and the 
fool considered the others fools for considering 
him a fool. If it were (as each victim thought) 
justifiable homicide for a brilliant intellect to be 
condemned by a set of imbeciles, Poverty Hill 
would have been a tenantless waste. 

Mrs. Gray was communing with herself, 
"Ugly rawboned females. No idea in their heads 
above catering to the stomachs of their glutton- 
ous husbands. My Will is stubborn, not to say 
mulish, but I don't have to bow down before 
him as Mrs. Jackson does to that John. And, 

and " proceeding to enumerate Will's charms. 

There seems to be great comfort to a woman in 
the belief that her husband is not quite so bad as 
that of some other woman. 

"Now, you have seen everyone," said Aurora, 
giving vent to a sigh of relief, as she and Syd- 
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ney emerged from Mrs. Jackson's house. "YouVe 
really been a success. With the exception of 
Hattie Mitchell Poverty Hill is delighted with 
you." 

"Hattie was a painful experience," Sydney 
said. "What was the matter with her?" 

"Jack has not forgotten you. He insisted on 
naming one of the twins after you in spite of 
Hattie's objections." 

The echoes of Poverty Hill sounded back one 
of the prolonged laughs that so frequently they 
used to awaken to when Sydney Dorr dwelt 
there. But Sydney curtailed the laugh by put- 
ting her head over her mouth. "Madame de 
Trouville would be horrified at that noise," she 
said. 

"Who is Madame de Trouville?" asked Au- 
rora. 

"One of the personages whom Sam employed 
to lick me into shape. Never mind," in answer 
to Aurora's look of protest. "We are on Pov- 
erty Hill, and Mrs. Gray is not about. We need 
not be proper." 

"In language," Aurora said. "Otherwise we 
are exceedingly proper. "We have all the vir- 
tues which Poverty makes necessary." 

Poverty Hill, as Nature made it, was a fair 
enough spot, and to-day it was clothed in its 
best dress — of Spring. The grass was young 
and bright, the leaves of the great forest trees 
the softest green. The wild crab apple blossoms 
were heavy with pink blossoms, the red and 
black haws with white. The Bob Whites were 
calling. But Poverty Hill, as humanity made it--» 
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the rows of brightly painted houses so close to- 
gether, beside the remains of the forest, the deso- 
late remains of the ifarms — was not beautiful. 
When she could be spared from her many house- 
hold duties, Aurora always went away from the 
sight of those houses. So she escaped to-day. 
She was accompanied by the next to the young- 
est Rawley — ^by name Joe — her inseparable com- 
panion ; and Joe was accompanied by Tommy, a 
little black and tan dog, Joe's inseparable com- 
panion. 

"Aren't they hideous?" Aurora said, pointing 
at, but looking away from, the objects of her 
detestation. "One is painted yellow with gray 
trimmings, another gray with pink trimmings. 
Frightful !" 

, "Dreadful," Sydney agreed. "Dear me, they 
don't change anything on Poverty Hill. Here is 
the same stone in the path that I used to stumble 
over when I traveled down this path to Moore's 
for milk." 

"Forget your past," Aurora advised. "When 
I am ^away I shall forget everything. So don't 
introduce me as Miss Rawley, of Poverty Hill. 
Irhat blot on my escutcheon I shall strive to 
hide." 

"Shall 1 introduce you as Lady Vere de 
Vere?" 

"There is no aristocracy of title in this coun- 
try — only of town. Say I am from the most 
aristocratic town. Which is that?" 

"There i? a difference of opinion." 

Aurora looked down at her dress. She wore 
that most hideous of all, the hideous garments of 
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civilization — a black "flowered" alpaca skirt, 
made with gores on the hips and a few pleats in 
the back. With this she combined a pink and 
white ready-made shirt waist that had been in- 
tended to fit some other anatomy. She gave a 
fierce little sigh of disgust. "Poverty Hill is 
written large all over me," she said, and for a 
moment the future did not seem rose-colored, 
but rather of the hue of that brilliantine skirt. 

"And yet there is blue blood on Poverty Hill," 
she continued. "We talk continually of our 
grandfathers, but whether it is to admire the 
achievements of those gentlemen or to be certain 
they did not paint any part of our coats-of-arms 
with a tar brush, I am not prepared to state." 

"And society as well," said Sydney, her eyes 
dwelling on the foremost house on Battle Row, 
the yard about which was enclosed by a board 
fence ten feet high. This protection was on ac- 
count of neighborly love. It was a lesson in 
diplomacy to hear Mrs. Peckton instructing her 
offspring that while it was perfectly proper, even 
highly desirable, for them to eat the Dorr chil- 
dren's candies, the Dorrs could not come to the 
Pecktons' parties because our papa carried a 
hod." 

"Does a butcher's children leave the room be- 
fore a hod carrier's?" asked Aurora. "I have 
made diligent search, but have found no author- 
ity confirming Mrs. Peckton's opinion." 

"She was doubtless a law unto herself." 

As the leader of society on Poverty Hill, Mrs. 
Peckton was, no doubt, like Richard III, self- 
crowned, but that fact did not detract in the 
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least from her satisfaction ; for she had that de- 
cisive quality of opinion which needs no corrob- 
oration, and she had her satellities. Even now 
little Mattie Long stood at the gate, the warm 
sun burning down upon her, while she awaited 
Mrs. Peckton's decision on an important matter. 
Half an hour before she had handed in through a 
chink in the high wall her most treasured pos- 
session — a little plush album — and requested that 
the scions of the Pecktons, even the leader her- 
self, should inscribe their names or poetical 
effusions on those flower wreathed pages. Mrs. 
Peckton had stood aghast at the idea that she 
herself should write, but had called a council of 
war for the other members of the family, and 
they had debated long on the propriety of 
acquiescing, but finally decided that at least one 
of the scions should be gracious, and Mattie 
came running down the hill to show, with much 
pride, the page to Aurora and Sydney. 

"Does she still — ^yes " 

For there had floated out of the Peckton parlor 
window the voice of Mrs. Peckton singing: 

"Sweet violets, sweeter than all the roses, 
Sweeter far to me than all the world '* 

Here a series of trills always obscured the 
words, and no denizen had ever discovered the 
reason for such floral preference. Genius is 
democratic, and the only time Mrs. Peckton for- 
got her station was when she might sing this 
song, for the purpose cheerfully attending even 
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the balls of Mrs. O'Flannigan, where invariably 
a policeman was present to keep the peace. 

Mrs. Gray, who resided on the other side of 
the high board fence, detained the girls a moment 
to comment on people who said "but what" and 

those kind '' the which Mrs. Peckton did. 

But Mrs. Gray was carefully excluded from the 
Peckton "events," and she may have been envi- 
ous. Intellect and society never did agree. 

Of a verity the principal part of Nature's in- 
tention to keep the world populated is vanity, and 
the principal part of one's duty to one's neigh- 
bors is a herculean effort to remove the vanity 
from them. Such a condition of affairs suggests 
the ancient conundrum: "What happens when 
an irresistible force meets an immovable object?" 
And the answer might well be: "The Strenuous 
Life— on Poverty Hill." 

Finally they passed beyond the environs of 
Battle Row and were in the fairest of countries. 
The forest was deep and cool, the scent of wild 
flowers was in the air, Brush Creek fell down 
foamingly over stones. Here Aurora came to 
read Byron and Mademoiselle Louise De La 
Ramee, for while she was here she had no 
thought of the life that lay just beyond her eye's 
range of vision — Byron and De la Ramee were 
real. Here, now, she forgot the unbeautiful past 
and plied Sydney with questions anent the future 
glories. 

"What is he like, the Duke of Baringstone? 
The papers said you were going to marry him." 

"That was a mistake. He wanted to marry 
Sam's gelt." 
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"What is there about a nobleman's heart that 
makes it impossible to get into working order 
except on hearing the chink of coin?" 

"I've seen some on this side, with no shadow 
of a title, that were manufactured on the same 
principle," Sydney said, placidly. "Don't do 
that, sonny." She addressed the reproof to a 
small fisherman sitting on the creek's bank. He 
had aroused her displeasure by thrusting a live 
minnow on his hook. 

"Aw, he can't feel it," said the urchin, as he 
serenely cast his line into the water. 

"Playing hookey," Sydney inquired, interest- 
edly. 

"No, got excused. Got a sore arm. Been vac- 
(jinated," he said, and to prove how sore his arm 
w^s he used it to jerk to the bank a heavy catfish, 
which had just dined on the feelingless minnow. 

Aurora looked on impatiently at this blandish- 
ment of a small boy. Joe wanted to play with 
the squirming fish, and she had great trouble in 
restraining him. "What is he like ?" she repeated, 
when the small boy had been left to his solitude. 
, "The Duke? He looked like, well, like any- 
tx>dy else," was the vague answer. "He was half 
a head shorter than I." 

"Was that the only reason you did not care for 
him?" 

"Was not that a sufficient reason? I could 
never have any respect for a man smaller than 
myself. I want to lean upon a stalwart oak, not 
droop over one." 

"You don't look much like a clinging vine," 
Aurora said, smiling up at the tall girl beside her. 
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"I am, though," Sydney answered, swinging 
herself over a rail fence with the grace and agil- 
ity which come of strong muscles, but not with 
the sedate movement Madame de Trouville ad- 
vised. 

"So would I have been," said Aurora, "if I 
could have followed my natural inclinations. 
Why wasn't I sent to a convent and made to read 
Mrs. Somebody's books for young girls, and do 
crochetting, instead of being obliged to bring 
myself up like Topsy — and on Poverty Hill. I 
once heard it said," she ended tragically, " 'The 
world is wide and high.' It sounded like a bat- 
tle-cry. Wide and high ! And I have been con- 
demned to Poverty Hill!" 

At this moment Joe raised his voice and asked 
to be "toted." Aurora tried to silence him, but 
as he persisted she lifted him in her arms, her 
small body bending far backwards with his 
weight. 

"Here is Mary Hatch's grave," Sydney said 
presently. "Everything is almost the same as 
when I left it." 

Mary Hatch's grave was on a grassy knoll be- 
neath a cluster of walnut trees. A white paling 
fence enclosed it. It was all alone there m the 
forest Sydney leaned on the fence and read the 
words on the head-board : 

"*Mary Hatch. Born May lo, 1830. Died 
October 23, 1848.' How long ago that was!" 

She lifted her eyes and met another pair look- 
ing down at her. They belonged to a man who 
stood opposite her. His clothes were so nearly 
the same color as the tree against which he was 
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leaning that neither she nor Aurora had noticed 
him. 

Yes," he said, as if she had spoken to him. 
So long ago. Poor little Mary. I have been 
wondering about her. Only eighteen. She must 
have been fair to look upon. Did she die of 
unrequited love ? Or maybe her family was com- 
ing along here in a prairie schooner and they had 
a battle with the Indians and Mary was a vic- 
tim." 

"I have wondered about her myself," Sydney 
said. "I have asked everyone around here, but 
no one knows." 

Asked everybody around there ? He was won- 
dering now about the living girl. Was it possible 
such as she lived around there ? 

"It must remain a mystery, then, I suppose," 
said he. 

"Yes," answered Sydney, regretfully. "For 
when Poverty Hill can't find out anything about 
a person, it is a hopeless task." 

"Arlington Heights," Aurora commented. 
Strangers were not to be taken into confidence 
regarding one's family skeleton. 

"Arlington Heights, I mean," Sydney oblig- 
ingly made the correction. 

"Arlington Heights?" the young man re- 
peated, referring to a notebook he held in his 
hand. "That is the place I am looking for. It is 
near?" 

"It is not far away," Sydney said, looking ap- 
prehensively at him. 

Now, Sydney always smiled when anyone an- 
nounced the aristocracy of towns. Yet she hoped 
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this young man was not going to acknowledge 
himself related to or a friend of anyone on the 
Hill. 

"Are you acquainted with real estate values 
here?'* resumed he, in a businesslike way, 
glancing from one girl to the other. 

"I am," said Aurora. She retained a clear 
recollection of various dapper young real estate 
agents from the city, who m the boom days had 
flashed their shining buggies, filled with victims, 
over the stones of the Hill. Indeed, they had 
loomed figures of heroic size and beauty to her 
childish eyes, and she had felt the grande passion 
for several of them. 

"What price would you say this land is worth 
— right here about Mary's grave ?" 

She dispassionately reflected. "The market 
value is probably seventy-five dollars an acre." 

"Indeed?" he said, as if surprised. "I was 
told it sold for fifty dollars a foot." 

"It did in the boom days." 

"And when was that ?" 

"About ten years ago." 

"That wicked Tom," he said. "What is it 
worth on Poverty — Arlington Heights?" 

Sydney looked at him in dismay. Was he 
thinking of indulging in any real estate on the 
Hill? Aurora considered a moment. "Well," 
said she, reflectively, "you never did me any 
harm. Don't even think of investing in property 
near Poverty Hill." 

"I won't when you talk like that," said he. "A 
friend of mine with whom I am staying in the 
city is trying to get me to become a citizen of 
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this fine place. Or maybe it was just to get rid 
oi me that he sent me out to view the scenery. 
Any intention I may have had to become a settler 
has been dissipated by your timely words of 
warning." 

"Aurora !" a voice called out of the wood. At 
the sound of the accents Aurora's brow bent 
into a frown, regardless of the stranger's eyes 
upon her. 

"There's that Evie," she remarked, "always 
tagging." Evie was her next younger sister. 

"Let's run," Sydney suggested, as in the old 
days, and she and Aurora fled along the path. 

Evie heard the rapid steps, and surmising the 
reason, plied her own swift feet over the ground, 
and soon came up with the fleeing figures. 

"Aurora Rawley," she screamed, "ma says for 
you to come right back and mind the baby while 
she goes to the city." 

Aurora stopped and turned an angry, reprov- 
ing glance upon her sister. "Why can't you do 
it?" she demanded. ' 

"Because it is your turn," Evie answered with 
equal warmth. "Making me run all this way 
after you when I have something else to do." I 

Aurora spent a moment in reckoning, and said 
more mildly : 

"If you'll mind Willie this afternoon I'll give 
you my beads." 

"Don't want your old beads," Evie said. 

"I will help you make your dress." 

"I can make it myself, thank you." 

"Th6h," said Aurora, dropping courtesy and 
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becoming defiant; "I'll tell Harry Shannon what 
you did yesterday afternoon." 

"Don't care," said Evie, apparently sure of 
Harry's affection. 

She thereupon drew from her pocket a paper 
covered book, and stretching herself under a 
tree, began to read. Aurora bent over her, looked 
at the vivid letters spelling "A Beautiful Vixen," 
on the title page, and exclaimed viciously : 

"I'm going to tell pa you're reading a novel." 
For Poverty Hill made spasmodic efforts to train 
the offspring in the way it should go, and the 
reading of fiction was one of the things pro- 
hibited. Great stress was also laid on the say- 
ing of "Yes, sir," and "no, mam," otherwise the 
offspring took care of itself. 

Evie made no answer, realizing the emptiness 
of the threat, since Aurora, too, was a trans- 
gressor. Besides Evie herself was the star adept 
in the "I'll tell on you" art. The various tones 
in which that sentence is pronounced — virtuous, 
indignant, tearful, calmly enjoying, revengeful — 
were known to her from her infancy. 

So she appeared completely absorbed in her 
book and to find it immensely entertaining. Au- 
rora looked at the figure of enjoyment, and at 
the cool vista of wood before her, and frowned 
and sighed. "I'll have to go, I suppose. Evie, 
you can look after Joe." 

But Joe began to shriek. "No," he protested, 
"I want to go with you, Aurora," and Aurora 
wrathfully jerked him along beside her, his short 
legs making heroic efforts to equal her strides. 

As she passed again by Mary Hatch's grave, 
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Sydney noticed that the young man still leaned 
against the white paling fence, still wondering, 
no doubt, about the girl who had died so long 
ago. 

With Willie in her arms Aurora stepped out 
to the front porch, looking to see if Sydney, 
who had driven over in the relic to town for let- 
ters, was not returning. 

She saw the relic coming slowly, sinking deep 
in the yellow wet clay of the new-cut street, and 
hoped that Sydney was bearing a letter from her 
brother telling her to come home at once. Not 
taking the same delight that Sydney did in the 
study of "types," Aurora was quite indignant 
with her for lingering so long on the Hill. It 
was something more exciting than types Aurora 
wished to study. 

It was evening on Poverty Hill. Mingled 
odors of frying beefsteak and potatoes and boil- 
ing coffee were wafted from the houses of many 
colors. The toilers for whom the viands were 
preparing were coming home from their work in 
the city, trudging along the new-cut street or in 
the grass grown embryo Commonwealth Avenue. 
One of them stopped beside Aurora as she leaned 
over the gate. 

"Good evening. Miss Rawley," he said, with 
a show of white teeth. He leaned against the 
fence and pushed his hat back to show his curls. 
He had a large brown mustache, which he 
stroked constantly, and the light glance of a 
coarse man who imagines himself fascinating. 

This youth was the most eligible parti on the 
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Hill. In view of this fact, Aurora had been 
favorably disposed towards him. But now she 
was looking at the relic sinking along in the yel- 
low clay, and responded indifferently: 

"Good evening, Mr. Deane." 

Mr. Deane was also celebrated on the Hill as 
being intellectual, but a shocking infidel. He 
called himself "broad-minded*' because he did not 
believe in the "inspiration of the Bible," and 
smiled at the narrowness of the orthodox Hill. 
His arguments made everyone save the girls vio- 
lently angry. The girls were deliciously shocked 
at his wickedness, and each one had hopes that 
the contemplation of her own angelic purity and 
goodness would eventually reform him. That 
he should have chosen Aurora, who was also sus- 
pected of being a Free Thinker, though ostenta- 
tiously proclaiming herself a Baptist, was highly 
culpable. It was Paris's love for Helen which 
caused the Trojan War, and it was Deane's af- 
fection for Aurora which — ^to his cynical delight 
— ^brought on the differences between the Bap- 
tists and the Methodists of the Hill, leading 
finally to the bodily expulsion of Sister Garren- 
ton by the Baptists, and the locking up of the 
organ by the Methodists whenever the other side 
officiated in the one little church, it being owned 
in common by both factions, though the organ 
belonged to the Methodists. 

"Has it not been a charming day?" observed 
Mr. Deane genially, still with that glance. But 
Aurora was looking meditatively at Joe running 
after lightning bugs. 

"Going to the dance at Bailey's to-night?" 
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"No, indeed," answered Aurora's mother from 
her seat on the porch. "I cannot countenance 
their sinful card-playing and dancing." 

"But, ma," interposed Evie, "there's going to 
be a young man from the city there, and they say 
he has all kinds of money — as much as ten thou- 
sand dollars. Mrs. Martin is going to let Ruth 
go, and you know how particular she is." 

The tone with which Mrs. Rawley replied was 
so changed that even the little fox terrier Nellie 

f lanced up from the bone she was gnawing, 
ler maternal instinct was more highly developed 
than Mrs. Rawley's, but not being worldly she 
could not know that even the worst of motW«rs, 
with the best of New England consciences, will 
garrote that conscience when it comes to a com- 
promise between an eligible parti and the sin of 
card playing and dancing. 

"Very well, my dear," Mrs. Rawley said. "But 
don't dance, if you can help it." 

"No, ma, I won't," said Evie. "Not unless 
somebody asks me." 

"Then perhaps you will come?" Deane contin- 
ued to Aurora. 

"No," said she, still watching the relic. Mr. 
Deane resented her abstraction, and to punisl^ her 
he grew sullen. 

"I'll come some other time when you afr« in 
better humor," he said, and proceeded on his •vay 
along Commonwealth Avenue, happily utycon- 
scious of the fact that Aurora was gazing after 
him, and remembering how near she had tjeen 
to marrying him, uttering a prayer of shua»ier* 
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ing thanksgiving at her escape from the preci- 
pice. 

Along the road came a little figure, hot with 
tears and toiling over the steep path. It was 
Jimmie Peckton, Mrs. Peckton's youngest scion, 
aged seven years. His arms were filled with a 
small rocking horse, his voice with wrath. He 
was closely followed by Mattie Long, the donor 
of the horse and the cause of the wrath, and 
she was endeavoring to placate him, for he was 
dear to her. But he, clutching the horse tightly, 
turned a ridiculing glance towards the great hole 
in her stocking, and running to his mamma, ex- 
claimed — in that lady's own voice : 

"Ma, that Long brat has been a noticin' of 
mer 

Mrs. Peckton clasped him in her embrace, and 
swept him into the house, sternly motioning 
away the Long brat, who thereupon sat down in 
the road and wept for the loss of her hero, her 
toy and her illusion. The practical male mind 
prized a marketable object and disdained her 
priceless heart, she found, and she wailed loud 
over her discovery, until Jackie Trent came and 
kissed away her tears, promising her a ride on 
his pony. Then she went off with him hand in 
hand, smiles replacing her woe, and Jimmie look- 
ing out of the window, was moved to execrate 
her fickleness even more than he had her au- 
dacity. 

Evie and another girl strolled along, compar- 
ing the sentimental verses in their albums, the 
sizes of their feet and waists, and the number 
of their admirers. On the porch beside Mrs, 
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Rawley sat Mrs. Gray, and their talk floated 
across to Aurora. In Mrs. Rawley Mrs. Gray 
had found a tiresome rival, for the former also 
had ideas, and the two ladies frequently dis- 
agreed. For example, it was Mrs. Rawley's 
pride to think herself unappreciated, while Mrs. 
Gray felt extremely satisfied with herself, and 
therefore with the world. 

"What is the good of living?" Mrs. Rawley 
was saying now. "Since we must all be so tor- 
tured?" tearfully. 

"Why, are you tortured?" said Mrs. Gray, 
laughing, "/'m not." 



'Like violet powder dropped on coals, 
Woman gives forth her best in anguish,' 



Mrs. Rawley quoted, with much satisfaction in 
the verse. It was a favorite one of hers. 

Mrs. Gray laughed again, and departed. She 
had signed a momentary protocol with Mrs. 
Peckton, and so stopped at the latter's gate to 
discuss the mighty question of whether a hired 
girl should sit at the table with the family or not. 
Mrs. Gray took the affirmative side, Mrs. Peck- 
ton decidedly the negative, and presently their 
tones grew warm. Mrs. Peckton considered 
Mrs. Gray too democratic, Mrs. Gray held that 
Mrs. Peckton was — need it be said what? Pres- 
ently Mrs. Peckton went indoors and consoled 
herself with : 

" 'Sweet violets, sweeter than all the roses. 
Sweeter far to me than all the world ' " 
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In a mad impatience of it all, Aurora flung out 
of the gate, away from the sound of voices. It 
was like a dispensation of Providence to see Syd- 
ney waving aloft a letter — the expected summons 
from her brother. 

"Sam is not in Yocum, as I thought. He was 
obliged to return east the night he was here. But 
he will be coming through to-morrow night with 
some guests, and he wants us to be ready to join 
the party." 

"To-morrow night?'* For an instant Poverty 
Hill and its sordidness vanished, and a picture of 
beauty spread itself before Aurora's eyes. "Yes, 
ma, I'm coming." A clarion call brought her 
back to reality. "Sydney, I have not said any- 
thing about going with you. We shall have to 
exercise diplomacy." 

"Diplomacy?" 

"Yes." Aurora explained her idea of di- 
plomacy. The strategy her life had taught her 
was a simple thing, and easily understood. 

Another call of "Aurora!" came from her 
mother. 

"Yes, ma, what is it?" said Aurora. 

"Aurora!" screamed the lady. "Come here 
and see what it is." 

"Aurora," came in another tone — sl deep base 
— that of her father, who appeared in the door- 
way. His faoe wore its habitual expression of 
excessive irritation, his voice jarred the nerves 
like a thunder storm. In the twenty years of her 
life Aurora had never seen him in a good hu- 
mor. He suffered from moral indigestion. 
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''Aurora, cx)me when your mother calls," he 
boomed. 

"Aurora," came again in the lady's high treble 
complaining. 

It may have been Poverty Hill's gentle way of 
chiding an unwelcome guest, or it may have been 
for the purpose of teaching a child humility, that 
the offspring enjoying the distinction of having 
"company" was so often summoned to the pa- 
rental presence. 

Aurora and Sydney went in to supper, and 
after an interval Sydney proceeded to act upon 
Aurora's idea of diplomacy. 

"Mr. Rawley," said she, smiling her most en- 
gaging smile at that gentleman, "I must leave 
you to-morrow night." 

"Must you really?" said he. "Where is 
Evie?" addressing his wife, as he missed the 
oflFspring named. 

"She's sulking about something," was the an- 
swer. 

"Evie," he shouted sternly, "come to your sup- 
per." 

"Don't want any supper," said the sulking 
Evie. She was not diplomatic. 

Mr. Rawley rose from his seat, and after the 
manner of a ball charged from a cannon, he pre- 
cipitated himself into the parlor where Evie sat 
sulking by the window. Mr. Rawley fancied he 
had an eye like Mars' to threaten and command. 
"Evie," he said, bending this orb upon her, 
"come to your supper." Evie's momentary 
courage oozed away, and she went to the supper 
she did not want. 
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Sydney continued on in the diplomatic course. 
"I hope you will let Aurora come with me," she 
said. 

Evie roused with a galvanic jerk. "No, she 
can't go, can she, pa ?" she cried, and the rest of 
the offspring wailed : "No, pa, don't let her go." 

"Be silent," said Mr. Rawley majestically. He 
glanced at Aurora, who bent her too expressive 
eyes upon her plate, and made her face assume 
a bored look. Not being able to read her wishes, 
he said doubtfully: "I don't know. Do you 
think you can spare her?" to his wife. 

It is just as you say, papa," she answered. 
Well, I don't think she can go," he said ex- 
perimentally. 

Aurora fully intended to go, in spite of all the 
fathers in the world, but she wished to attain 
her object in amity. "Very well, pa," she said, 
"if you think best. What would I do among 
Sydney's fine friends? I would be crushed?" 

"Of course you would," supplemented Evie, 
glancing scornfully at her sister. "You haven't 
any style." Now, Evie was an authority on 
fashion, for she read the social notices in the 
Sunday papers, and she had a friend in the city 
who always invited Evie to look at her pretty 
dresses when she went to grand parties. 

"What's that you say?" Mr. Rawley cried 
angrily. "I'd have you know my daughter is as 
good as anyone." 

"They wouldn't think so," said Aurora. 

"I thought you had more spirit," he replied. 
"Stop that sniffling," he roared to the injured 
Evie, whose tears were dropping on the table- 
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cloth. "Well," he went on to Aurora, "you 
might go for a week. Not longer." 

"How can I leave you for so long?" Aurora 
asked. 

"You hear what I told you," he answered, in 
a tone that admitted of no argument, for Mr. 
Rawley's method of impressing his children was 
— ^not by his beauty, intellect, nor nobility of char- 
acter — but by his fists; as his wife proudly ex- 
pressed it: "Papa knocks down first and tells 
the reason afterwards — ^perhaps." The last 
word spoken very archly. 

"I am so sorry you are going," he now said 
to Sydney, neglecting for a moment his prized 
"authority," and remembering the guest. "We 
have enjoyed your visit so much." 

"Papa!" interrupted Mrs. Rawley, with as- 
perity, considering that his tone was needlessly 
admiring. Mr. Rawley had never before heard 
such an expression in his wife's tone, and he 
looked at her with amazed anger. Of all the 
women he had ever heard of as being celebrated 
in song or story or history (and he was well 
read), of all the beautiful ones, heroines, mar- 
tyrs, enchantresses, who had exercised their spell 
over quiescent man, or died or dared or helped a 
sorrowing world, he most admired that Sweet 
Alice of Ben Bolt's, who wept with delight when 
Ben Bolt gave her a smile and trembled with 
fear at Ben Bolt's frown. So Mr. Rawley had 
tried to make a Sweet Alice out of his wife — 
with some success. 

Mrs. Rawley continued, "Look at Joe. He 
won't eat these nice potatoes." 
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The paterfamilias sprang out of his chair. 
"Joe, eat those potatoes." Joe turned up his 
eyes until the whites showed, and uttered a 
wail. "Joe!" Then Joe adopted that infantile 
method of revenge — holding his breath. But 
such danger excited no fear in this Roman pa- 
rent. He pried Joe's mouth open with a fork, 
while all the rest looked on with interest. To- 
night it happened that Joe was the one in dis- 
grace; because, for some reason, there was al- 
ways one child in disgrace, and the rest of the 
family arrayed themselves against him or her. 
So they felt Joe was but receiving the reward 
for his unrighteousness, and the other children 
exulted against the time when they would be 
in the same predicament as Joe. 

"I'll have these kids know that I am boss 
here," said Mr. Rawley, after having succeeded 
in making Joe eat the potatoes, amid much 
coughing and choking. "And always will be, 
no matter how old they grow." 

He was just five feet four inches tall, and his 
words seemed out of proportion to the size of 
him. But, poor man, there were so few to feel 
awe of him. The masterful tendencies inherent 
in the male must have a vent, and when Na- 
poleonic ambitions are complicated by a day 
laborer's intellect, he must of necessity be rele- 
gated to the petty. Mr. Rawley, not being able 
to be master of himself, his fate or of men, con- 
soled himself with a woman, children and dogs. 

Suddenly the attention was attracted from Joe 
to Evie, who must have committed some crime, 
for Mr. Rawley all at once gave another spring 
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and dealt her a resounding slap. "There, do that 
again, if you dare," said he. 

"Do what?" asked Evie, when her eyes were 
clear of the stars that dazzled them. 

"Never mind," cried he. "Let me hear an- 
other word out of you if you dare." 

"Look how she eats her soup," sneered one of 
the children, immediately arraying itself, after 
the family fashion, against Evie. 

"Hasn't she a pretty mouth — all over her 
face," said another. 

"And her hair, isn't it lovely — ^like a rat tail," 
said Mrs. Rawley. ' "Thinks Harry Shannon is 
in love with her, silly Harry." 

"Isn't your nose pretty?" retorted Evie on the 
first child who had spoken, "like a Jew's." She 
was not allowed to continue unmolested, for her 
mouth received another blow from her father's 
hand that brought the blood. 

"A sisterly thing to say," remarked he. 

Sydney and Aurora had left the table and were 
in Aurora's room. Aurora began taking dresses 
from the closet and putting them in her trunk. 
"Who was it?" asked she, stopping for a mo- 
ment to listen to the sound of the still clamorous 
melee, "who said, *He has no wife and children; 
he has only a female with young?' " 

"I don't know," said Sydney, looking out of 
the window to smile down sympathetically at 
Joe, who had been pitched out on the steps and 
sat there sobbing. Tommy was licking his face 
mournfully. 

"He must have lived on a Poverty Hill. Are 
there any other ones, I wonder? I thought this 
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was a unique spot, because of its being on the 
direct road to Hades." 

The melee was ended and another begun when 
Deane called later in the evening, but it was 
quickly hushed when his voice was heard asking 
for Miss Aurora. The Rawleys jealously 
guarded their skeleton from Poverty Hill, the 
Hill not being polite enough to avert its eyes dis- 
creetly from the ghastliness, but looking at it 
eagerly and counting the bones. Sydney might 
look at the skeleton, but then Sydney was a 
friend, a friend on Poverty Hill being a person 
before whom one could carry on one's family 
rows. 

Aurora left her packing and went down into 
the parlor where Deane was sitting, and from 
which the rest of the family had withdrawn — 
not to oblige Aurora, but to give Deane a chance 
to make love to her and thus take her away from 
the house. The family was as quiet as it pos- 
sibly could be. There was a subdued sound of 
sobbing from Mrs. Rawley's room. For some 
reason too aesthetic to be perceived by coarse 
eyes, her sensibilities had been wounded, and 
she was lying prone on her bed, repeating how 
woman gives forth her best in anguish. She 
spent most of her days on that bed, maligning a 
heartless world. Evie could be heard making 
confidences with the last girl with whom she had 
sworn undying friendship, and they loitered 
about, casting giggling glances at the young 
men of their acquaintance who chanced to pass 
by. Mr. Rawley was in the kitchen, indulging 
in a paroxysm of authority over the way the 
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children washed the dishes ; and as he picked his 
teeth with a lead pencil he kept half an eye on 
his reading, and the remainder of the Mars-like 
orbs on the children, at times delivering com- 
mands in the rampant fashion of a general in a 
battle picture. Mary wanted to go to a party, 
and was commanded to stay home. Nancy, who 
was shy, was furtively sobbing because she had 
been commanded to go. Jack, aged four, because 
of some infraction of the law, had been taken 
from his bed and was now seated on a stool be- 
fore the pater familias for the purpose of being 
awe-struck. In the intervals of these paternal 
duties Mr. Rawley read the chapter in the Bible 
he had prepared for evening prayers. For if the 
Pecktons were Society, the Grays Intellect, the 
Rawley s were the head of the Piety of Poverty 
Hill. 

Observing that Deane listened with rather an 
expectant malice to these various sounds, Au- 
rora nervously led him to the verandah. She 
welcomed the opportunity to show him that not 
only did she aspire, but that she intended to 
accomplish her ambitions. He, like the rest of 
the denizens, had not sympathized with her dis- 
satisfaction in the Hill. He imagined he had 
seen some of the things for which she longed, 
and he had made the mistake of trying to con- 
vince her that she really did not want them. 

"I'm going away from Poverty Hill," she said 
at once. 

"Where will you find a better place?" he 
queried. 

Aurora's lip curled in its usual scornful way. 
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"I think it is possible. Anyway I am going to 
try. One place I believe is better is Yocum City." 
She mentioned the name of this place with quiet 
complacency. 

"You are going with Miss Dorr?" Deane 
spoke with less of patronizing. "When are you 
coming back?" 

"Never." 

"It is a long time," laughed he. 

Aurora only looked volumes of determination, 
which made small impression on Deane. He 
was more interested in telling her how he had 
"downed Old Man Richards" in an argument 
about the Ten Commandments and mission- 
aries. 

"I told him," he ended, after an hour's sum- 
ming up of what he had said to Old Man Rich- 
ards and what Old Man Richards had said to 
him, "that it did not take a Moses to give us the 
Ten Commandments. I says to him, Tve been 
in countries where they never heard of Moses 
and they had some of his laws.' And I says, 
'Missionaries come among those savages and in- 
terfere with them, and the only thing mission- 
aries do is to make trouble.' " 

Deane laughed as he thought of what he had 
really said to Old Man Richards, but which 
would not sound well from his lips to a lady : 

"The only result I ever saw from his mission- 
aries is half breeds." 

"And what did he say?" Aurora asked. 

"He couldn't say anything. He just muttered 
away and said I was a fool." 
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Aurora gave a weary shrug. "And you think 
he is one, I suppose?" 

"Of course," he responded simply. 

At his request she sang his favorite songs to 
him— "The Dying Nun," "We Parted by the 
River Side," "Juanita" and "Nellie Gray," play- 
ing the accompaniment on her little square piano. 
She played by "ear," and the accompaniment 
was always a "chord," the same chord through 
the entire song, no matter if the key did change 
once in a while. Aurora's voice was clear, 
melodious, and so powerful that Mrs. Jackson 
far down on Battle Row heard the singing and 
surmised, "Aurora's beau must be there." 

"How charmingly you sing. Miss Aurora," 
Deane said. 

"Do you think so?" she answered, sighing 
wistfully. "I wish I could have my voice culti- 
vated. Professor Schlitzenhaben says I would 
make a furore in grand opera." 

The Hill was asleep, save for some restless 
canine dwellers in Dog Town, that were lifting 
their voices in protest or lamentation, and a frog 
that was lifting his voice in song, when Aurora 
finished her packing and sat down by her win- 
dow to rest. 

She looked out of the window and saw the 
houses of many colors. "I don't hate you, since 
I shall not see you many more times," she said 
to them. 

But they were not beautiful, and she went to 
the window on the other side of the room, where 
they were hidden from view, the Rawley house 
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being the last one of the row. There was a 
locust tree by this window, the brafiches hang- 
ing thick with the long white clusters, and the 
perfume was overpoweringly sweet. At its foot 
was a great rock with ferns growing out of the 
moss upon it. Aurora knew that on the other 
side of the rock was painted an advertisement of 
some patent medicine, but as it did not then tor- 
ture her eyes, she would not think of it. She 
climbed out into the tree, placed her back to the 
house, and now there was nothing that was not 
lovely. She looked down into the moonlit hol- 
low, where Brush Creek seemed a stream of sil- 
ver. In places the hollow was like a green lawn, 
in others the .trees were tall and the underbrush 
thick. The tents of some gypsies shone white 
amid the trees, their dying camp fires gleamed 
faintly red on the ground. All Nature was calm 
and far away from human ills. There were no 
denizens about her at this moment to harass her 
soul into determination, and an ambition by night 
is not so easy of attainment as it is by the morn- 
ing's light. Aurora felt alone and timid. So 
she was praying a prayer. Though Deane had 
made her a disciple of Herbert Spencer, in times 
of helplessness she gave God the benefit of the 
doubt. 

"Oh, Lord," she said, "don't let me have to 
come back to Poverty Hill. I've been here so 
long. Youth is the only time to be happy, and it 
goes so fast. And I have had nothing, nothing. 
Let me live now, now, and I shall not care what 
happens to me when I am old and gray. Let 
me 'dance and sing, be gaily dressed, and win all 
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hearts with all accomplishment/ Let me live 
now. If I could be happy now, I would be 
willing to go down to death as they say a dog 
dies — with no hereafter. Dear Lord, just think 
what a matter of economy it will be looking after 
me a few years down here in place of all eter- 
nity up there. I'd rather have what I want here, 
anyway. I don't, I would really not care for 
a harp that I cannot play, and a crown would be 
tiresome. I'd rather have a tiara." Aurora 
whispered the last nervously, as if fearful of 
offending the Almighty for declining the joys 
that He had provided. In the intensity of her 
wish she was clasping her hands tight around a 
branch, crushing the flowers. The tree swayed 
back and forth with her weight. 

A sound made her look down and she saw her 
father, in a great state of deshabille, and a pistol 
in his hand, standing below the tree. Her 
mother crouched behind him, appearing to find 
protection in his five feet four inches in front of 
her, though to her large body the shield was but 
small. When they saw who it was making the 
disturbance they gave vent to loud wrath. 

"What are you doing there?" demanded Mr. 
Rawley. 

"Just getting some fresh air," said Aurora, 
meekly. 

"Fresh air at this time of night! Go into the 
house," said he. "You are a fool." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BEGINNING. 

Aurora looked down over the incline to the 
city spread out below. "The lights of London," 
she said, shrinking a little while the carriage was 
descending, wondering if Fate, grown jealous of 
the happy one, might not treacherously tip the 
carriage over and fling Aurora a lifeless heap 
down to the bottom of the steep bluff — there 
where Dorr's special train was waiting. 

Fate was kind and allowed Aurora to ap- 
proach the train in a more graceful way. The 
horses' feet did not slip. Aurora sank back lux- 
uriously on the cushions. 

"I love the city at night," she said "Electric 
light is a splendid thing. It makes everything 
seem so gay, and the people, too, are good look- 
ing and their clothes not so hideous as by day- 
light. I can admire humanity," she went on re- 
flectively, "when it has on its company manners 
and its Sunday clothes. Humanity en desha- 
bille, either physically, mentally, or morally, is 
not enticing." 

Even the electric light would not palliate the 
unwashed humanity in the "ladies' waiting 
room." A crowd of homeseekers were going out 
into the West, to grow up with the country, and 
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they and their furniture occupied most of the 
room. Aurora turned to look at a woman who 
was carrying a heavy gilt picture frame, in 
which was a very much enlarged photograph of 
some member of her family. "Oh," she shud- 
dered, "that reminds me of Poverty Hill." 

Dorr was there waiting, and towards him she 
rushed with glad smiles and outstretched hands. 
He deserved her gratitude. Was he not the good 
fairy come to conduct Cinderella to the palace? 
But he was not the fairy prince. 

Dorr's greeting was like his vehement self. 
He clasped Aurora in his arms and kissed her 
in full view of the audience of homeseekers, who 
smiled knowingly and sympathetically. 

"In the matter of osculation Sam is exceed- 
ingly inartistic," she reflected amidst her grati- 
tude. 

The people in the special could not be re- 
proached for their ardour. There Aurora found 
humanity garbed in its Sunday clothes, worn like 
everyday clothes, and manners presumably com- 
pany. The women greeted Sydney with a mild 
degree of warmth, the men more warmly, though 
still without demonstration. But when it came 
to Aurora! Everybody gave her attire just a 
single glance, and she, gradually deciding that 
her wide and impressive smile must not be the 
proper thing, subdued and subdued it until when 
the end of the presentations was reached and she 
bowed to Madame de Trouville, it would have 
been hard to tell whether the experienced aristo- 
crat or she of Poverty Hill was the more lan- 
guidly chilly. 
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For an instant Aurora actually had a home- 
sick longing for Poverty Hill. It is better to 
reign in hell than serve in Heaven. Or, as they 
said on Poverty Hill, "It is better to be a king 
among 'possums than a 'possum among kings." 
"But I am a hero worshipper," reflected Au- 
rora consolingly. "That is why I left Poverty 
Hill — so I could look up. A phrenologist once 
told me my bump of reverence is small. Asso- 
ciation with these kings will make it grow to ab- 
normal size." 

The train was soon going fifty miles an hour 
away from Poverty Hill, and Aurora forgot the 
kings, and became happy once more as she sat 
by the window looking out at the swiftly pass- 
ing city. The city's suburbs had been the 
furthest she had traveled hitherto, and in an 
instant she was past all those boundaries, past 
the most distant house, and exulting. Then 
small farms began to appear; presently they 
were gone, and the train was flashing between 
forest trees and seeming to lean over the river. 
Then the river was left behind, and she was be- 
ing whirled across the plain over which a rain 
was falling, cooling the hot earth. 

"Good-bye, Poverty Hill," she said to herself. 

She heard a voice at her side saying, "It is 
Redfern's masterpiece." 

The voice was obviously raised from its nat- 
ural pitch, yet the owner seemed trying to speak 
softly, and Aurora felt that she was intended 
to hear, and that her dress was the subject of 
conversation. 

Now, Aurora's traveling dress was really a 
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masterpiece, not of Redfern's but of Mrs. Raw- 
ley's. Necessity is the mother of invention, and 
had not Mrs. Rawley possessed an inventive 
mind and clever fingers, she would have been 
obliged to send her children to the Feejee Is- 
lands, or some other place where the fashion in 
clothes is unimportant. Her wedding trousseau 
had lasted the little Rawleys for twenty years, 
but it had at last been exhausted, and Aurora 
wished a traveling dress. Therefore Mrs. Raw- 
ley had made one out of two old blue army "cir- 
culars" of Mr. Rawley's, who had been an officer 
during the Civil War. Aurora had thought her 
dress quite pretty until she had seen those of 
the other women. 

"She wanted me to hear," Aurora reflected 
with astonishment. "That sounds like Poverty 
Hill." 

Consequently Aurora was in her element. The 
angry color came into her face, and she be- 
stowed one of the glances common amongst Hill 
ladies upon the speaker — who was found to be 
laughing at her witty remark, as was also the 
young man to whom it had been made. Aurora 
noted that he had a vacant face and that the 
lady was thirty-five, while her gown was but 
sixteen. It was not difficult to give a Poverty 
Hill repartee. 

She leaned towards Sydney, who was sitting 
near by, and asked in a voice that was even 
louder than the witty lady's, yet appeared to be 
subdued : 

"Who is the comic valentine talking to the 
dowager i" 
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The lady's smile froze on her lips, and the 
look that she gave was the counterpart of Au- 
rora's, although learned in a different region. 

"The one with that strange expression on her 
face. Something seems to hurt her. But not 
physical pain. What is it that hurts her? I 
know. It's dignity," continued Aurora. 

"My dear," Sydney whispered, with a re- 
proachful look, and Aurora grew suddenly 
ashamed. 

"I didn't begin it," she said defiantly, turning 
again to stare out of the window. Behind her 
deep silence reigned. 

Presently the dowager recuperated sufficiently 
to remark: "What a dreary waste! Positively 
people live here," indicating a scattered bunch 
of houses before which the train had stopped to 
take water. The dowager examined through her 
glasses some country gawks in overalls and cow- 
hide boots who were standing before the little 
red station. "What a tiresome journey! When 
is it to end ?" 

"Not until to-morrow evening, I think," said 
her companion, by name T. Leighton Murray. 

"Dear me !" sighing heavily. 

Dorr came and seated himself beside Aurora, 
and towards him the dowager bent smilingly. 
"Mr. Dorr, I was just saying to Mr. Murray that 
we were really now in your wonderful West — 
that I have heard you praise so often. I have 
never been so far into it before. So kind of you 
to have planned this delightful trip for us." 

"You haven't seen much of it yet, Mrs. Lang- 
ley," replied Dorr, as if there were great de- 
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lights in store. "And you, Aurora, you have 
never been so far, have you ?" 

"No," she said, sparing him a glance as she 
spoke, and then turning again to the prospect 
which the dowager pronounced so wearisome. 
But Aurora thought she was seeing strange 
countries in these little towns, swiftly passed, 
this plain so vast and dim in the moonlight The 
smooth motion of the train, the rhythmical click 
of the wheels against the rails, the rushing 
through space, to her of Poverty Hill were 
things to charm the soul. 

"Do you like it?" asked Dorr, in such a lover- 
like tone that the dowager's glance was keenly 
inquiring. 

"Yes," said Aurora. 

Mrs. Langley resented Aurora's being drawn 
into the talk — of which fact the latter was per- 
fectly aware, by means of that subtle free ma- 
sonry prevalent among women — and she let a 
few rods of plain go by unseen while she lifted 
the bewitching eyes to Dorr. Mrs. Langley did 
not think the eyes bewitching, but they were ex- 
pressive. They said to her quite plainly, "This 
is my property. Poaching is useless." That 
Mrs. Langley would have liked to poach was 
another fact discernible to Aurora by means of 
the subtle freemasonry prevalent among women. 

Mrs. Langley had her own ideas about Au- 
rora's being a resistless rival, but she resumed 
her drawling with Mr. Murray, while Aurora 
talked to Dorr, finding him, by reason of his at- 
ti"action for another, quite fascinating. 

As long as the moon shone that night she lay 
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awake watching the land flash by, remembering 
at times that the distance between her and the 
Hill was swiftly lengthening, and thinking then 
that it was worth while to have been born a 
slave, for those born free can never know the 
liberated serf's wild joy in freedom gained. In 
the morning she was awake to see the sun rise 
and shine on the dew laden grass. 

For hours before the kings awoke to boredom 
Aurora sat propped up on her pillows, looking 
out at the earth speeding by, exulting over the 
plain's dewy freshness, finding interest in the 
sleepy watchmen at the stations, the farmers jog- 
ging along in their furrows, in counting the num- 
ber of telegraph poles to a mile. She was not 
sorry that the kings slept and that she was alone 
with these delights. A faint fear moved her that 
hero worship did not cause as much content to 
the aspiring soul as she had thought. 

Poverty Hill was now far away, but the last 
sights of it were not yet erased from her memory. 
Mr. Rawley had sprung from his embrace of 'her 
to awestrike Joe. Her mother had not been able 
to say good-bye, for she had been vanquished in a 
battle with another Hill lady, and had lain on her 
bed, weeping. The children had been in various 
stages of rebellion. Joe had clung to her with 
wailings, seeing his only friend depart. By this 
time Mrs. Rawley would have recovered — ^per- 
haps — and her shrill crescendo tones would be 
calling up the stairs: "Evie, you come right 
down and get breakfast." It used to be "Au- 
rora, you come right down." But never again 
would it be so. Never again, said Aurora, nest- 
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ling triumphantly against her soft pillows. And 
Evie would rise and dress, and in the process of 
dressing would gear her waist and skirt together 
with two safety pins, giving all the time little 
adjusting wiggles. So often had Aurora 
watched that process, thinking the while that 
those two safety pins, those adjusting wiggles, 
were some of the small things which cause the 
mind to totter on its throne. The Hill laborers 
would be starting out to work, the girls in shirt 
waists clean and stiffly starched, their woolen 
skirts dipping in the back, their faces freshly 
powdered, and their hair carefully crimped, their 
lunches wrapped up in newspapeis. They would 
be talking anent the vagaries of some "Mister 

," a gentleman interesting because he paid 

the girls' salaries. By and by tV, girls would re- 
turn, their shirt waists not so clean or stiflF, their 
skirts still dipping in the back, their crimps suf- 
fering from the day's heat. They would be still 
discussing the vagaries of "Mister." Aurora 
breathed blessings upon blessings that she was 
away from those vagaries. So frequently they 
were obnoxious vagaries. 

After a while the kings came forth from their 
slumbers, yawning and bored, and Aurora, al- 
ready long arrayed, turned to them, her smiles of 
greeting more timid than they had been yester- 
day; for though her mind had not received its 
expected expansion of awe from the society of 
people celebrated throughout the country, they 
had abashed her heart. Whereby is seen the su- 
periority of arrogance over merit. When S^-^.- 
tiey had told her she was to meet men and worv:n 
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conspicuous (in the Sunday supplements, chiefly) 
for potentates and beauties, she had been over- 
joyed—only to discover that biographies are 
falser than autobiographies. There was just one 
of the women besides Sydney, who did not be- 
long to the kings, who could be called even 
pretty, and the men were fitting mates of them. 
And that wise and witty discourse which she had 
prophesied would develop even her brain! 

"Oh, dear," reflected she dismally, after some 
hours had passed in listening, "I have heard all 
this before. Mrs. Gray paid thirty-three cents a 
yard for her waists; extravagant creature, she 
will run her husband to the poor house. Mrs. 
Jackson has had her annual baby; Mrs. Moore's 
chickens went into Mrs. Lane's yard, and the 
ladies exchanged compliments; Nellie Long 
went riding with Will Saunders. Verily, there 
is no difference except that the grammar of the 
kings has been humanized." 

One gentleman there was really great. With 
the knowledge of his philanthropy, his much 
talked of gallantry and chivalry, his boldness in 
war and his ardour in love, Aurora was prepared 
to reverence him, and the admiration in the be- 
witching eyes as she looked at him was not af- 
fected. She listened to his words with absorbed 
attention. His words could not, with any degree 
of exactness, have been called pearls of wisdom, 
and he had not that dashing air usually ascribed 
to Lotharios; but it was for his qualities that 
the papers had praised him, not for his brains 
or b^arity, and Aurora had no preconceived ideas 
of him to be disturbed. The great man noted the 
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eyes, admiration and attention, and he smiled 
upon her. He had been devoting himself to Miss 
Lacy, another young lady of Sunday Supple- 
ment beauty, but when breakfast was over he 
contrived that his seat should be beside Aurora* 
General Marshall was older than Aurora. He 
preferred that incense should be burned before 
him rather than he should burn it before another. 
Miss Lacy looked after him with indignation. 
He had been boring her, but when the relief from 
boredom consisted in her being deserted for an- 
other, she preferred being bored. 

Aurora trembled with delight at the honor 
conferred upon her. The scenery was neglected 
for the great man. By the side of such interest 
as hers Miss Lacy's resignation seemed insult- 
ing, and General Marshall talked for Aurora as 
he had not talked since he was a youth. The 
other people in the car forgot their own affairs 
in staring at these two intent faces. Some of 
them looked high disdain, some of them smiled 
cynically, Sydney smiled kindly. Miss Lacy 
looked shocked. Dorr indignant, Mrs. Maynard 
intensely weary. Mrs. Maynard was the cele- 
brated beauty who was really beautiful. 

After a while Aurora happened to glance up. 
She saw the visages with the various expres- 
sions upon them, and her own grew frightened. 

"What is it?" she whispered to the general 
"Is there something on my face? What is the 
matter ?" 

He looked at the starrs, and smiled. He knew 
what was the matter. "Nothing," he whispered 
back. "You're looking bvely." And indeed Au- 
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rora's face, with the deep color upon it, and the 
brightness in her eyes that delight had put 
there, was fair enough to see. 

She spent a moment in reflection, and decided 
that the disapproval was because she, the obscure, 
had monopolized the great man so long. Instead 
of rejoicing, as a more sophisticated person 
would have done, she felt that she must have 
done something improper. And she had talked 
oddly. On Poverty Hill a departure from the 
time honored topics of conversation : your neigh- 
bor's affairs and your own exaltedness, affected 
the denizens like a sandstorm. Tradition was 
disgraced. Evidently the same state of affairs 
prevailed with the kings. 

Aurora turned for consolation to the scenery. 
She saw then that the monopoly must have ex- 
isted for a long time, for the country was not 
as when she had looked at it last. The plain was 
no longer rolling and covered with grass, but flat 
and desolate, with small gray bushes extending 
as far as the eye could see. A pungent smell 
came in through the open window. 

"What is it ?" Aurora exclaimed, breathing de- 
lightedly. 

As she turned around she caught a horrified 
look upon Miss Lacy's face, and the hot color 
flamed up to Aurora's temples. Had she com- 
mitted another crime? Maybe the bushes bore 
some unmentionable name like "skunk weed," 
or something of that kind. Miss Lacy looked 
just as did the well-informed people of Poverty 
Hill when a boor showed his ignorance. 

"It is sage brush," said General Marshall, and 
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Aurora sighed in relief. Miss Lacy's ailment 
arose from some other cause than shocked sensi- 
bilities. 

"Sage brush?" repeated Mrs. Maynard. For 
an instant the bored face showed a little anima- 
tion. She leaned forward to look out of the win- 
dow. "I was wondering what should call me 
back to my childhood days. It was that scent." 

"So you have lived on the plains?" remarked 
the general. 

"It was a long time ago. So long that I had 
almost forgotten it." She grew bored again, but 
still looked out. "It is unchanged," she said. 

'Did you live here ?" asked the general. 
'No, but I know it looked like this. Yes, I 
am sure it did, though it has been years since I 
saw it." 

"There is the same atmosphere about all these 
wide spots," said General Marshall. "I have 
been in places in India that made me think 
of places in Wyoming, though there was no real 
similarity." 

"Perhaps that is it," said Mrs. Maynard, 
glancing at him with more of respect than she 
usually accorded him. "And I have seen pic- 
tures — ^bits of canvas showing brown spots of 
earth and blue sky — ^that made me think of my 
old home." 

After a moment she seemed to regret her re- 
laxation from boredom, for she turned from the 
sa.8:e brush with a little shrug. "How horrible 
It is ! Yet I can remember that once I thought 
those yellow blossoms the loveliest of flowers. I 
had a little dog that died, and I honored him by 
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filling his coffin with sage brush blossoms, and 
buried him with military honors." 

The company smiled to hear the clever Mrs. 
Maynard indulging in such reminiscences, and 
Aurora thought that it must indeed have been a 
long time since the lady had known those child- 
ish experiences. Mrs. Maynard was not old in 
years, but her weariness was century-old. List- 
lessness was a thing which the ardent Au- 
rora could not understand, and she wonderingly 
examined the lovely person of Mrs. Maynard. 
It was strange that one favored by Nature and 
Fortune as she had been could find nothing in 
life to amuse her. The boredom of the other 
people was doubtless affected, but hers came from 
her soul. 

"Have her affections been blighted?" Aurora 
mused, putting the Poverty Hill construction on 
a woman*s aberrant attitude. 

"He must have been a person of no taste," the 
musing continued, as she dwelt with pleasure on 
the other's fairness. The spiteful tendency was 
lacking in Aurora. There had never been a 
woman on the Hill possessed of anything she 
wanted, and then, too, she had confidence in her 
own charms. So she could appreciate Mrs. May- 
nard ; could let the bewitching eyes be expressive 
of fascination as they looked at other bewitching 
eyes, at yellow hair, white brow, Grecian nose, 
rounded cheeks with the faintest flush on them, 
red mouth, and long sweep of chin. 

In a shy endeavor to be friends with the mar- 
vel, Aurora addressed her — with a smile and a 
blush. 
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"Isn't the plain magnificent?" forgetting that 
Mrs. Maynard had just called it tiresome. "Out 
here the world is wide and high." As a battle- 
cry should do, the crying of hers made her heart 
beat fast with hope and courage. 

The weary woman looked at the ardent one. 
"Yes, indeed," was the answer, given without 
that interest which Aurora desired, and she 
ceased her endeavor to make a friend. 

A murmur of voices began on the other side 
of the car. Out of the low-spoken words Aurora 
presently heard "wide and high," said loudly in 
Mrs. Langley's voice, and a giggle from her 
auditors followed. 

The battle cry seemed dishonored now. Au- 
rora was angry with herself that she had spoken 
it in profane hearing. 

"You don't love Mrs. Langley very much," 
General Marshall observed, taking note of the 
glance that Aurora gave under her drooping lids. 
"She is a rummy old girl. We call her Rain-in- 
the-Face." 

"You do?" Aurora said, amazed. Was this 
General Marshall's boasted chivalry? 

The ideal being thus shattered, she lost interest 
in him, and he suddenly decided that she was not 
as charming as he had thought. Presently he re- 
turned to Miss Lacy — to find her a statue of ice. 
And the poor general, in his heart cursing 
woman's moods, settled back with a newspaper. 

His absence was not noticed by Aurora. Dorr 
had taken the seat beside her and was talking to 
her, but he, too, was not existing. Something 
the like of which she had never seen before was 
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looming up against the horizon — something vast 
and white, rising out of the plain — so still, so 
mighty, so marvelous, that Aurora, staring, 
breathless, afraid and glad, could not know that 
there was anything else in the world. 

"It's mountains,'' she said out loud, oblivious 
of the snicker that her words caused. The 
kings, wearily amusing themselves with old scan- 
dals, were really glad of the company of the 
little bumpkin. She provided them with a new 
victim to rend. Had there been no victim at all, 
the intellects of the kings would have rested in 
vacancy. 

The mountains came nearer and nearer. To- 
wards evening the train began to climb up their 
sides. "We are almost home, Aurora," Dorr 
said. "Have you gone to sleep?" bending his 
face close to the one pressed against the glass. 

"Home!" said Aurora, turning around. The 
word awoke her from her trance with a start, 
and brought back for a moment the feeling with 
which she used to tramp up the new cut road to 
Poverty Hill. 

"Yes," answered Dorr, pointing; and Aurora, 
looking down, saw far below in the valley, at 
that distance looking Liliputian, the houses of 
Yocum City, 

CHAPTER V. 

APOLLO. 

Yocum was the newest mining camp, a well- 
known one, only a few years old, but a city, and 
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Dorr posed as its patron saint. He was also its 
discoverer, and due honor was given to him be- 
cause of that fact. It was here that the founda- 
tion of his fortune had been laid, and he pre- 
tended a consequent pride and affection for the 
place, though for the greater part of the year he 
lived in New York. In New York he was one of 
many; in Yocum his comings were hailed with a 
brass band. From a member of the town's coun- 
cil he had developed into the protector of the 
widow and the orphan, and nothing of impor- 
tance could happen without his being concerned 
in it. He would stand god- father to a miner's 
baby, or give half a million for improvement of 
the city with equal equanimity. In New York 
his nerves were always strung to their highest as 
he vied with his fellows for supremacy; and 
sometimes he was disdained, often snubbed. But 
in Yocum he was ruler without opposition. 
Handshakings, awed looks, large black type were 
ever ready for him. Dorr was always glad to 
cease a little from the struggle of the humble 
and take a rest as emperor. 

When he stepped from the train this evening 
a committee was waiting at the station to wel- 
come him to his own. The kings must delay 
while Dorr was greeted, and they looked on 
wearily at the enthusiasm, and the citizens stared 
hard at the kings. Then kings and committee 
were made known to each other, Dorr glancing 
sideways at the committee to see if it was im- 
pressed by the fashion of his friends, and at the 
kings to see if they were impressed by his im- 
portance. Both sides appeared to try hard to be 
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impressed, and Aurora was minded of that or- 
deal known at Poverty Hill as "sitting on your 
thumb;" whereby was meant the endeavor of an 
ignorant person to do the proper thing. 

"By George, I'm glad to be home again," said 
Dorr. 

Aurora's attention was drawn from him by a 
touch on her arm. "There is that young man 
we saw at Mary Hatch's grave," said Sydney. 

"So it is," Aurora answered. 

"I wonder what he is doing here?" said Syd- 
ney. 

"Come to make his fortune, perhaps, like so 
many others." 

"He added to the camp's list ! And this is the 
place of " 

"Of what?" asked Aurora. 

"Of blasted hopes, ruin " 

"We saved him from Poverty Hill," said Au- 
rora. "Do you want to be his guardian angel 
again and warn him? He looks as if he might 
be able to take care of himself." 

"Yes, I know," said Sydney, looking on the 
young man's vigorous features as proudly as 
might a maiden look upon her champion in the 

lists. 'TiTet " and there was also the fear of 

the maiden for her champion. 

He looked aimlessly about him, as he stood 
with his hands in his pockets, examining the 
crowd. A train had brought in another car load 
of eager seekers after gold, and tramps, college 
students, clergymen, soldiers of fortune, pros- 
perous looking fathers of families, prodigals, 
broad-clothed bondholders and members of syn- 
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dicates, all jostled together, and hurried and 
laughed, while every one of them seemed to have 
important business immediately on hand. Every 
one but him. 

The crowd shifted constantly, sometimes hid 
most of him from Sydney's view, but she could 
always see the soft gray hat that covered his 
head, as it was several inches above the other 
hats. She saw him at length coming towards 
her, no longer aimless. His step was rapid, his 
face alight with animation. He stopped beside 
her as she stood in the midst of the kings and 
the committee. 

"I knew I'd find you again," he said, "but I 
had not expected it so soon." 

"I knew it, too," said she. ' 

Amazement was pictured on the faces of the 
kings and the committee. On her brother's com- 
pelling arm Sydney was borne towards one of 
the carriages. But she turned back her face 
once, and Aurora stood still to watch her. She 
could not think where she had seen such a look 
before. Could it have been on Poverty Hill? 

Her reverie was disturbed by an angry remark 
from General Marshall. 

"Confound it all, we seem to be a parade." 

"We need a band," said Mr. Murray, dispas-j 
sionately. ! 

"That's all we do need," said the general, with 
no abatement of his anger. 

Aurora gazed about her in wonder of the great 
man's displeasure. She understood when she 
saw that Dorr's three carriages containing his 
party, and the two public hacks containing the 
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committee (which had demurred from further 
attendance, but finally accepted Dorr's invitation) 
were filing slowly along the street, while many 
recognizing friends bowed from the pavement to 
Dorr, and he took off his hat to them. 

"For all the world like a presidential candi- 
date on a campaign," General Marshall growled 
under his jaunty mustache. 

Mr. Murray spoke with seeming ingenuous- 
ness : "Why, I have seen you in parades before 
and you seemed to like them — at the head of your 
troops on a fine black horse." 

"That's a great deal different," answered the 
other. 

A small boy wanting a vent for his exuberance, 
suddenly yelled: "Three cheers for Sammy 
Dorr," then gave forth a volley of shrieks that 
made the voices of the men who responded to 
the request sound faint and shy. 

"Aw, what do you care?" Murray endeavored 
to sooth the general's feelings. "We're out for 
a lark." 

"But not to make a holy show of myself," said 
the other. 

Mr. Murray spoke with seeming ingenuous- 
ness : "You are not the show," and another growl 
answered. 

"Here's where the Grand Mogul lives," said 
Murray, pointing to a mass of grey stone that 
reared itself high beside a heterogenous collec- 
tion of frame and brick buildings. A few blocks 
further down the street the houses became small 
and dingy, some unpainted, hastily erected. Here 
and there were tents sheltering the luckless pros- 
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pectors. In front of Dorr's house the street was 
wide and smoothly paved, the sidewalks were of 
granite. Further down the street went zigzag- 
ging along, the paving ceased, the pavement was 
of bright rought boards. Still further away the 
street grew into a cow trail. On three sides 
were the mountains, scarred with many mines, 
great ore dumps, red buildings, high smokestacks 
and tin cans. 

"Some men have money to throw away," Gen- 
eral Marshall commented, looking up at the Dorr 
edifice. "Barbarous!" he ejaculated. 

"We are not going to stay in the town," said 
Murray. "We are going to his country home, to 
rough it, he said, in the wilderness." 

"That means he is going to show us an extra 
lot of savage luxury," said the general. 

Before the street merged into the cow trail, 
the procession turned down a side way that 
looked like a country road. It led away from 
the mountains, down into a valley. The cheer- 
ing Yocumites disappeared, the carriages were 
widely separated, so that the occupants of one 
could not see those in the others, and the pace 
was rapid; but still the general grumbled. It 
was the bad road now, and the horses were so 
slow. They were thoroughbreds, but they could 
not show their speed in deference to the livery 
nags just ahead. 

"What a nuisance he is," reflected Aurora, to 
whom the road was velvety, the horses swift as 
Ariel. But then the general had not escaped 
from Poverty Hill. 

The dark had come when they reached Dorr's 
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country home. The natives called it a ranch. In 
the depths of the woods appeared suddenly a 
high stone fence, the carriages turned upon a 
gravelly driveway. From every one of the 
many windows in the house came a blaze of light, 
and the gleam shone far through the thick-grow- 
ing trees. It shone on a beautiful lawn and gar- 
dens, with the water splashing in fountains, on 
white marble steps, upon which stood Dorr and 
Sydney. 

"Wilderness!" Aurora said, clasping her 
hands. Poverty Hill was a thousand miles 
away, with no faintest echo of it reaching here. 

"I hope dinner will not be kept waiting," said 
General Marshall. 

"And I," said Mr. Murray. 

"How deliciously sweet this woodsy air !" said 
Mrs. Langley. 

Aurora was shown into a room that had ap- 
parently been fitted up with especial thought of 
her brunette charms. It was wonderful beyond 
her dreams, and for a long time she stood look- 
ing about her. At last had she come into her 
own. Poverty Hill was a thousand miles away, 
and Aurora performed a dance in celebration of 
her freedom. The baggage of the guests had 
been sent on before, so she found her little brass 
bound trunk awaiting her. Opening it she took 
out a white lawn dress, and proceeded to array 
herself. Arrayed, she smiled at the image the 
mirror reflected, finding herself fair. She lin- 
gered long at this pleasing employment. While 
she was thus engaged there came a rap at the 
door. 
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**Q)me in," Aurora called, thinking it was Syd- 
ney, who had promised to conduct her to the 
drawing room. 

Mrs. Maynard entered — a vision! Her black 
dress shimmered like sunlit water, against it her 
arms and shoulders gleamed white as pearl. 
Jewels were in her hair and against her throat. 
Oh !" said Aurora, and stared — at the face with 
its dazzle of coloring, at the splendor of adorn- 
ment. 

So you are ready," said Mrs. Maynard. 
Nearly," answered Aurora, turning back to 
her mirror. Her visitor's appearance had not 
caused her any dissatisfaction with her own 
charms. "Why," reflected she, "if I had a dress 

like that I could " She took up a string of 

white beads and tied them over the ruffle about 
the neck of her dress, the ruffle being just low and 
just high enough to make her throat look as 
unsymmetrical as a queen's in her coronation 
robe. 

Mrs. Maynard's languid step at length brought 
her to Aurora's side. "A bunch of these were 
in my room," said she, holding up a red rose, 
"and I thought how pretty one would look in 
your black hair. May I put it in for you ?" 

"Yes," said Aurora, much pleased. 

"There, what did I say?" Mrs. Maynard re- 
marked, when she had arranged the rose. "Is it 
not becoming?" Aurora acknowledged that it 
was. 

"My dear," the other went on, "you have the 
wrong button in this buttonhole. So hard to get 
them right when your dress fastens in the back. 
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Let me fix it for you ;" and while fixing the but- 
ton her deft hands contrived to give several little 
tugs and pats that made Aurora's dress assume 
a different fashion. 

Aurora noted the change, resolving to profit 
by these kind efforts. 

"She thinks I can endure improvement, and 
she helps me along. Quite disinterested of her," 
she reflected, amazed at the kindness. Accus- 
tomed to meet women who thought she could en- 
dure improvement, Mrs. Maynard was the first 
to help her along. 

Another knock sounded, and Sydney, followed 
by Mrs. Langley, entered. Sydney was pretty 
and resplendent in pink satin and lace, Mrs. 
Langley not quite so pretty, but no less resplend- 
ent in virginal white, cut too low for a lady with 
a collar bone which forced itself upon the atten- 
tion. The latter lady's eyes at one glance saw the 
number of beads that were on Aurora's neck, the 
number of stitches that were in her dress. "Gra- 
cious heavens, you can buy all she has on for 
ten dollars," was the thought which nearly made 
Mrs. Langley raise her hands in horror. At that 
she appeared to forget there was such a person 
as Miss Rawley in the room; and she certainly 
forgot it was the young lady's domicile. 

Then Mrs. Maynard underwent inspection. 
"That necklace cost fifty thousand if a cent. That 
dress — ^magnificent ; a thousand, I dare say. That 
star in her hair at least five thousand. Beautiful 
jeweled buckles on her slippers. Cost a hundred 
apiece, I know." 

Aloud she said to the possessor of the articles 
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enumerated, "Black is becoming to you, dear 
child. You should always wear it. It makes you 
seem less stout." 

"Dinner is waiting," Sydney said, and they all 
went out. 

Aurora was sympathizing with Mrs. Maynard 
as she walked with her behind the other two. 

"A woman's compliment to another is a pain- 
ful thing, isn't it? It has reservations. She 
seems to say, 'Well, you know, it might be 



worse.' " 



"Yes," said Mrs. Maynard, with a glance of 
languid spite at the white-clad back. "Women 
never compliment me without reservations. It 
might make me vain. And in order to guard 
against that unlovely possibility they spend the 
time in calling upon me to witness their own per- 
fections." 

"My goodness," cried Aurora suddenly, paus- 
ing midway on the stairs. Opposite her on the 
wall hung a picture. Marvelously natural were 
the tints of that little log cabin, the bending trees, 
the moss-grown rocks, the water limping over 
stones. It was a picture of the ancestral castle 
and park of the Baron of Brush Creek — ^and it 
occupied a space twenty feet square. 

"Yes, it is fine," said Mrs. Maynard. "It is 
Mr. Dorr's old home. He had four pictures of 
it painted, and one hangs in each of his present 
homes. Each was painted at a different season 
of the year. The one in the New York house 
shows the cabin as it looks in winter. The trees 
tre bare, the ground white with snow, the stream 
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frozen. And there's a dog standing shivering on 
the little wooden bridge." 

"The artist must have taken great pains to 
make it look like the reality. A dog on the 
bridge is real enough. The cabin is near Dog 
Town, you know," Aurora remarked. 

"Is it? He's the most desolate looking dog, 
too. I believe he shows even more bones than 
Mrs. Langley," in languidly revengeful tones. 

"It must have been Doc. Hayne's Towser," 
Aurora answered. "Is he yellow?" 

"Yellow and very large, with one ear 
gone " 

"It is Towser," Aurora replied, quite inter- 
ested, for Towser had an affection for her. Then 
she stopped. She had betrayed what she had 
meant to keep secret. 

In his boastfulness Dorr had hung up his pic- 
tures to show what he had been and what he 
had accomplished. There was surely a differ- 
ence in his condition, Aurora reflected. The 
lights, the flowers, the gorgeous gowns went to 
her head like wine. This was the fairy palace 
which she and Sam had planned. It was the 
least pretentious of his houses, and she was to 
be mistress of them all. There might be other 
refuges from Poverty Hill than Sam, but she de- 
cided that she would not seek them. She would 
tell him she would marry him in a month. When 
she entered the drawing room and saw him the 
c)mosure of all eyes, fawned upon and flattered 
by the men, adored (to all appearances) by the 
women, Aurora felt that she could marry him, 
unideal as he was, to-morrow. She was begin* 
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ning to realize the glory of her conquest, and she 
found the glory of it very thrilling. Hitherto 
her lovers had been humble. In the brass bands 
of life they carried the bass drums. Now here 
was a drum major waving his baton for her. 

The ladies might cast glances of amused con- 
tempt at her dress, but Aurora received some 
balm in Dorr's appreciation of her. 

"By Jove, Aurora," he said, having escaped 
from his admirers and crossed to her side. "You 
do look sweet." He glanced down at the white 
dress. "I remember you wore just such a dress 
when I saw you last. We had gone out to the 
park, you remember?" 

"it is probably the same one," Aurora said. 
"The sleeves, you perceive, are not in style. That 
heaven is beyond me — ^to have my sleeves always 
in style." 

"It's lovely, anyway," said he, with decision. 
"I am sorry I can't take you in to dinner ; but I'm 
the host, you know, and must look after Mrs. 
Langley. Sometimes beauty has to give place to 
age." 

"And distinction," she added. "Miss Rawley 
of Poverty Hill is not worthy to stand beside any 
of these high and mighty ones — ^not beside Mrs. 
Langley — of where?" 

"Of Dublin Gulch until recently. But don't 
mention the fact. She has forgotten all about 
it. And Miss Rawley of Poverty Hill is worthy 
to stand beside anyone. / came from Poverty 
Hill. Will she not soon stand beside me — in the 
church?" with corpulent fondness. 

"Yes, she will." Aurora wondered if Cophetua 
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speaking to the beggar maid could have been 
more overweening, yet unresentful. In books 
she had read of men bowing before women 
placed upon pedestals, but on Poverty Hill men 
spoke to women as Dorr spoke then to her. 

"So for to-night you must be relegated to 
Keaton," Dorr said. At the beckoning gesture 
Keaton separated himself from the group of 
men with whom he had been talking, and came 
forward. "He is harmless," Dorr added. "That 
is why I let him talk to you," facetiously lover- 
like. 

"Could a more unflattering term be applied to 
anyone?" asked Aurora, watching Keaton as he 
walked down the room. His long, easy, swing- 
ing step was graceful as a wild animal's. 

He had not been on the train with them. He 
did not belong to the committee. The commit- 
tee, not expecting to mingle with society, had 
come to the station attired in its business clothes. 
It did not employ a valet, and its grooming was 
that of the careless West. Keaton was in even- 
ing clothes, and from his shining head to his 
feet he was immaculate. He must have arrived 
before the other guests. 

Keaton and Aurora were introduced to each 
other, then Dorr went away to conduct Mrs. 
Langley to the dining room. Not being observ- 
ant. Dorr had not noticed the wide-open eyes of 
his lady love as they rested on the harmless man. 
Not being a mind reader, he could not know her 
thoughts as her eyes continued to rest — ^wide 
open — upon the harmless man. 

There was none like him on Poverty Hill. 
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There was none like him in the places she had 
seen since leaving home. There was none like 
him amongst the kings. Imagine a composite of 
a Viking, the handsomest of the Greek athletes, 
and an alert, forceful American man; then an 
idea of Keaton would be gained. He had a face 
that compelled the eye. It was classical, strong, 
the coloring, except brows and lashes, brilliantly 
blonde; he was the fairy prince, needing no jew- 
els nor crown. Aurora's love for beauty was 
idolatrous. He stood before her, stately and tall 
and stalwart, and hazily there flitted across her 
mind memories of Brush Creek, and moonlight 
nights down in the Hollow — and dreams. 

''Harmless?" she queried of herself. 

Keaton gazed down at a dark, eager little face. 
There was something of an untamed look about 
it, a look wholly fearless, and plain upon it was 
the thought of her idolatrous love for beauty 
which the sight of him had put there. 

"Sam's inamorata?" reflected he. "There are 
possibilities, then, on Poverty Hill?" 

There were other people who took note of the 
expressive face of the unsophisticated Aurora, 
and smiles were exchanged between the women, 
while the men were disdainful. "That fatal 
beauty," they said, with shrugs, and each one, 
as he passed the great mirror in the hall, stole 
a look at himself. "Why should he gain more 
conquests than I?" each mused in aggrieved as- 
tonishment. 

"Those beads!" Keaton reflected, examining 
Aurora as carefully as Mrs. Langley had, yet all 
the time seeming to express reverent admiration. 
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"How they carry me back! How long since I 
left the farm? Longer than I care to think 
about." 

Every women who saw Keaton gave him at 
least the second glance. Often there was more 
than the second glance. Sometimes one looked 
to her unhappiness. But he had never before met 
such wide-open eyes, such startled, wondering, 
enraptured eyes. A smile flitted across his coun- 
tenance, half of amusement, half of delight. Ac- 
customed though he was to feminine adulation, 
he had not yet grown satiated with it. He turned 
from the lovely Mrs. Maynard, who sat on his 
other side. Mrs. Maynard had really given him 
a languid second glance, and then devoted her- 
self to her dinner with an assiduity telling there 
was one thing in life that did not bore her. 

"You are going to find diversion, I perceive, 
Miss Rawley, amongst us Soldiers of Fortune 
here in Yocum." Aurora's artless glance had 
rested on a committeeman opposite her who was 
tucking her napkin m his collar. 

"I am," she said, "I am a Soldier of Fortune 
myself." 

He wondered why, since Dorr's protecting 
arms were open. "It is an exhilarating occupa- 
tion." 

"There is none like it," said she, absorbed in 
contemplation of his eyes, and thinking (amaz- 
ing concession!) that they were even more de- 
sirable than her own bewitching orbs. His were 
large, dark blue ones, deepset, with lashes so 
black, and so long and thick that they seemed 
painted like those of an actress, and to give him 
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a sleepy look. But Aurora noted that the eyes 
sparkled and were bold. 

A pause came in the talk around the table, and 
Mrs. Langley seized the opportimity to call out: 

"Miss Rawley, how did you leave the good peo- 
ple of Poverty Hill?" 

The suddenness of it made Aurora jump. Mrs. 
Langley had evidently listened to what she had 
said on the stairs. That dreadful name ! It con- 
veyed an idea worse even than the reality. She 
looked nervously at Keaton; but he was staring 
down at his plate. 

"I left them in excellent health," she answered. 
Aurora's courage was unbounded, and her voice 
gave no hint of her desire to massacre Mrs. 
Langley. "They could not be otherwise. The 
Hill climate is so salubrious. It keeps us all 
strong, the fainting stranger grows well. It has 
been known even to put flesh on a skeleton." 

"Indeed ?" said Mrs. Langley, vaguely. 

"It might be a good place for some of us to 
emigrate to," whispered Keaton, with an unkind 
smile for Mrs. Langley's discomfiture. 

"It is no place for a Soldier of Fortune." Au- 
rora recovered her good nature at the sound of 
his voice. "Life there is on the dolce far niente 
plan." 

"It is a plan I wish to study some day," said 
he, reflectively. "When I am old — older." 

"Yes, I fancy life in Yocum is rather fever- 
ish." 

"It is. But my hoeie is not really in Yocum. 
I only live here when I can't help myself. I am 
going home in a few days." He looked away 
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from her, and his tone grew absent. Some 
thought was illumining his face with happiness. 

Aurora felt a pang of jealousy at the idea of 
his happiness — so remote from her. The emotion 
was new and disagreeable, for jealousy is merely 
dislocated vanity; and Aurora's vanity being 
large, the shock was heavy. 

"From what I saw of it," said she, "I should 
think it a good place to stay away from." 

"Yocum?" Keaton inquired, rousing from his 
reverie, and sweeping his lashes towards her. 
"Yes, it is. Our host does not think so," he 
added. "He is Yocum's most ardent boomer." 

"Oh, Sam !" Aurora was really unsophisticated. 
Keaton laughed a little at the unconcern in her 
voice. 

She grew discontented as her gaze traveled to 
Dorr. Her fate, perhaps. Yet had it not been 
for this so splendid face before her sight she 
would not have thought the fate hard. Dorr 
looked exceedingly well in his evening suit — a 
trifle like a paterfamilias, it is true; but if every 
woman should decide she could love only the 
Apollo Belvedere — ^there would be no "Army of 
the Unemployed." For a time, at least. Some 
words of his floated across to her. They were re- 
plete with good sense. With his millions she 
could become a power. Power! Aurora had 
that desire to awe the common herd actuating her 
father of few inches. When the Dorrs had risen 
to such heights, to what could not she aspire? 
There was Sydney, with her regal bearing, look- 
ing like a descendant of duchesses (the ideal 
variety of duchesses). Aurora thought of Syd- 
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ney's grandmother, a slatternly old woman wear- 
ing a perennial calico wrapper, and smoking a 
cob pipe. In the ancestral log cabin her mother's 
marriage license, in a carved oak frame, occu- 
pied the place of honor upon the wall. Conse- 
quently the Dorr family was a degree lower in 
the social scale than any of the denizens, for no 
one else was so destitute of artistic taste that a 
marriage license was hung upon the wall. En- 
larged photographs of immediate ancestors were 
possible to the least of the denizens. 

Keaton spoke to her, and she looked away from 
Dorr, forgot the thought of his power. What 
might the Soldier of Fortune give? No matter. 
Fortune's victor with his might can never appeal 
to the imagination like the daring one bent on 
Fortune's quest. The goal is nothing, the start 
and the struggle are the happiness. How lavish 
had Nature been in her good gifts to him! Au- 
rora's longing, eager heart thrilled with the 
thought of a soul brave, noble, tender and true. 
His eyes were fixed on her face with a look of 
listening in their blue depths. They laughed 
at her wit, grew amused with her ingenu- 
ousness, sympathized with her, glowed and 
hardened at her words. But always there was 
that look of listening, so flattering, telling of 
knightly homage. His was the potent gentleness 
which belongs only to those who are strong — in 
mind, in body, in spirit. Aurora had never 
known a man who was gentle. Those eyes like 
Mars', to threaten and command, so common to 
Poverty Hill! But now was Poverty Hill a 
million of miles a«/ay. 
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The tall mirror that night again reflected Au- 
rora's image. She took off the beads, gave a 
loving pat to the white dress as she put it away. 
It deserved to be remembered, for it had been 
worn in the first really happy hour of her life. 
She looked at her face — transfigured ! 

"I know now about that look on Sydney's face. 
I never saw it before, I dreamed about it. How 
could I have thought I had seen it — on Poverty 
HUl?" 

CHAPTER VI. 

IDEALS. 

As the long line filed past the timekeeper's 
office each man delayed some unnecessary sec- 
onds to gaze at an unusual sight. Sydney Dorr, 
in bewildering summer fripperies, was leaning 
against the timekeeper's desk, talking to the su- 
perintendent of her brother's mine, the famous 
"Tintype." Each heavy face, as it paused by the 
window, brightened momentarily at the fairness 
of the vision. When a name that she knew was 
called, Sydney always remembered to look 
around and speak to the owner, thereby causing 
him to grin in delight and embarrassment. These 
hundred men, composing one shift, had just come 
up from their labor in the mine. Their faces 
were covered with grime and sweat, hair hung in 
matted strings on their foreheads, hats and 
clothes were damp with water and heavy with 
the dirt of the mine. Cornishmen and Irishmea 
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they were, for the most part, of the lowest class, 
with bulky bodies that seemed never to tire. 

When the long line had passed, another came 
from the opposite direction. This was the shift 
going to work, the night shift, laboring from six 
until two. Except that the faces were cleaner 
and the clothes dry, this line was the counterpart 
of the other. Type of countenance and sur- 
names were the same. "John Kelly," "Tim 
Riley," "Mike Sullivan," "Jock Cooper," they 
called, while the timekeeper's rapid fingers found 
the names in his book and checked them. 

"Hestwood," one in the line said. Sydney did 
not know the name, but she turned about. 

So long a pause came after the calling of the 
last name that the timekeeper glanced up. He 
saw Hestwood and Sydney Dorr staring at each 
other, gladness unspeakable in both faces, but the 
timekeeper was a machine, without curiosity or 
feeling. The look that had thrilled Aurora 
caused no emotion in him. "Hurry up. What 
are you waiting for?" he said, and Hestwood 
passed on. 

The rough and mud-stained miner's clothing 
covered Hestwood's body, and his fine physique 
was less fine in that ill-fitting garb. A rubber 
hat, white with candle grease, was on his head. 
His blue calico shirt was opened low on his neck, 
as if he already felt the heat of the mine. His 
hands had become red and calloused in their new 
labor with pick and shovel, two fingers were 
bound up. But his smile was as ready and con- 
tagious as when he had stood at Mary Hatch's 
grave and told of his wonder about that long de- 
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parted maiden. With a beaming face Sydney 
watched him walking away with his quick, light 
step, that told of a nervous force unknown to his 
heavy fellow laborers, stooping to take some can- 
dles out of a box with his uninjured hand. When 
he had disappeared in the shaft house she turned 
with sudden vehemence on the timekeeper. 

'How long has he been here ?" 

^He?'' questioned the machine-like young 
man. 

'Mr. Hestwood, I mean." 

'Mr. Hestwood," consulting his book, "has 
been here two weeks last Monday." The title 
given to the laborer awoke the timekeeper out of 
his mechanism. He smiled in amusement and 
winked at Hardin, the superintendent. 

"How dreadful!" said Sydney, and Hardin 
again looked up wonderingly from the ore speci- 
mens he was examining. 

"My brother will be coming up soon, I sup- 
pose," she went on to Hadin, and they went out 
of the office. He would have helped her in one 
of the carriages that stood waiting for Dorr and 
his guests, but she walked to the shaft. The cage 
was there and presently the men began to crowd 
into it. Hestwood was among the first crew. As 
he stood talking with one of his companions, 
Sydney came edging herself between two ore 
cars, regardless of the fact that her skirts were 
ruined in their contact with tar and oil, and Hest- 
wood was smitten suddenly deaf and dumb. But 
in the next instant the bell clanged, and as he 
looked the cage went out of sight. 
Returning it brought Dorr and some of his 
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guests who had wished to go down into a mine. 
For once the kings had forgotten their non- 
chalance and were clinging to each other with 
desperate grip. The cage had shot up at an 
appalling rate, and they were glad to set foot 
once more on firm earth. Their looks had suf- 
fered in their explorations. Whoever thinks the 
tailor does not make the man, never saw a city 
man change his fine raiment and put on the blue 
overalls of a hardworking miner. Dorr looked 
like a full brother to the shift boss, the aristo- 
crats like his first cousins. Soiled waterproof 
coats covered the women's dresses, and the garb 
was not becoming. The warm dampness had 
played havoc with the waves and curls of their 
hair, and straggling locks hung over ears and 
foreheads. Mrs. Langley's complexion had en- 
tirely vanished, but, serenely unconscious of that 
fact, she derived a great deal of satisfaction in 
the other women's lack of beauty. It was only 
when she consulted the little mirror in the 
miners' dressing room that she became humble. 

"Hurry up, ladies and gentlemen," Dorr ad- 
monished his guests, as they disappeared to make 
their toilets. "You remember we are to take din- 
ner in town to-night and afterwards go and hear 
Keaton speak. We must make as much noise for 
our side as possible. It is half-past six now." 

Aurora had been sauntering about examining 
the engines that pumped air down into the mine, 
but as Dorr's voice shouted out the words she felt 
the air above the mine needed freshening, her 
breath came so hard. "He will be here to-ni.s^ht, 
then. He said when he went away he would be 
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gone only a week, and it has been a week and two 
days." 

She ran to the carriage where Sydney was sit- 
ting, and sprang into the seat beside her. "I 
hadn't heard of the program," she said. "What 
is Mr. Keaton going to speak about?" 

"He is going to speak on 'Good Citizenship,' " 
Sydney answered. "He speaks very well. You 
won't be bored. He is Sam's candidate for sen- 
ator from this State." 

"Bored!" said Aurora. "But I thought that 
the Legislature elects the Senators." 

^t does, but Sam helps." 

"He is not a member of the Legislature, is he?" 

"He has something to do with the bills — foots 
them," Sydney said simply. 

"Foots the bills?" Aurora moved restlessly. 
They were gross words when applied to her ideal. 
And she noticed with dissatisfaction that she was 
wearing her rather ancient blue dimity, her most 
unbecoming gown. That to adorn herself for 
his eyes on his home coming, when she should 
have had gloss of satin and shimmer of pearls, 
all the dazzling raiment in the world to make her- 
self beautiful! For in her love Aurora was be- 
coming timid. Sometimes she even wondered if 
her little slender, plebeian self was fit mate for his 
splendor. As for Poverty Hill — the disenchant- 
ment of that place was become a felony. Keaton's 
love should have lived in a flower garden, un- 
knowing the corruption of the world. To have 
been encompassed with that pettiness, meanness, 

baseness, that mind and soul decay She 

wondered if she had really left them behind her : 
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if they had not put an indelible taint upon her 
which was perceptible to his eyes? 

But happiness is an adorner, and Aurora found 
little fault with her face as she looked at it in her 
glass before going down to meet him. He had 
come at last. She had heard his voice as she 
passed the drawing room, and the world assumed 
a roseate hue. 

He was still talking with Dorr when she en- 
tered the room. Dorr was saying, "But Sprig- 
gins is not square." 

"We don't want a square man," Keaton an- 
swered. 

"We want one who will be square with us," 
Dorr said. Then Keaton saw Aurora looking at 
him with wide-open, delighted eyes, and went for- 
ward to greet her in that charming way that mag- 
netized other people than Aurora. 

Sydney entered just then, and seating herself 
on her brother's knee, proceeded to coddle him 
with sisterly publicity. 

What is it you want?" he asked, resignedly. 

1 have the most suspicious brother," Sydney 
said. "Never do I give him a little blandishment, 
but he runs to a distance and regards her appre- 
hensively." 

"I have good reason to be apprehensive," he 
answered, patting her shoulder, and laughing. 
"What is it this time?" 

"My dear," Sydney said, arranging his necktie 
with dexterous hands, "there is a poor, down- 
trodden man at the Tintype who is not appre- 
ciated." 
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"I know. They are all that, according to their 
way of thinking." 

"He does not think so/' said Sydney, remem- 
bering Hestwood's demoralizing content. "I 
think so.'' 

"So original a man should be rewarded," 
Keaton observed. "Tell us who it is." 

"You have noticed him, possibly," Sydney con- 
tinued to her brother. "He is " 

"They all look pretty much alike to me," Dorr 
said. "I call a man Murphy or Sullivan, and I 
am pretty sure to strike it right." 

''He looks like that canaille," Sydney answered 
indignantly, and the listening Aurora remarked 
to herself, "For Aunt Polly's granddaughter she 
said that magnificently." 

"He is an American — ^not naturalized. His 
name is Hestwood and he works down in that 
furnace," with reproach, as if Dorr were to 
blame. "He is nol fitted to labor with those ani- 
mals." 

"Hestwood," Dorr reflected. "I do recall him. 
Very tall and broad. Why, my dear, he is a 
thoroughbred. He could wear those animals to 
pieces." 

"Yes." Sydney was aware that her incon- 
sistency was remarked, but careless. 

"He is that man who spoke to you so strangely 
the night we came," said Dorr, whose memory 
was distressingly accurate. "Do you know him ?" 

"Of course. I met him at Aurora's," carefully 
smoothing down the lapel of Dorr's coat. 

"From the Hill, is he ? He ought to be a good 
fellow, then." Dorr had no reason for that 
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assumption, Aurora reflected, but he was pos- 
sessed of that conceit for a locality which he had 
honored with his residence — otherwise patriotism. 

"Not exactly," Sydney responded. "I want 
you to make him your superintendent, or man- 
ager, or something — so that the labor will be 
small and the emolument great." 

"Now why should he be so fortunate?" asked 
the laughing Dorr. "And why is my fair sister 
so interested in him?" 

"I want to help along a suffering, unacknowl- 
edged genius." 

"You'll have to help him, then, I suppose " 

"Sam," interrupted Keaton. "Wouldn't it be 
rather hard to throw over Hardin like that? He 
is a good man." 

"His virtue may be excellent, but you know 
very well that he is a poor superintendent," said 
Sydney. 

"Does this Hestwood possess ability?" Keaton 
asked. 

"That kind of ability? I don't know," was the 
indifferent answer. "He could not be much 
worse than Hardin if he tried. It was Hardin 
who was responsible for that cave-in on the 
miners. If he had given even ordinary care it 
would not have happened." 

"Sam," said Keaton, again turning to Dorr. 
"You know Hardin is a great influence in the 
party. So are all your principal men. You could 
not send one away." 

Sydney rose up from her seat and confronted 
Keaton. For a moment her pretty fair face and 
softly glancing eyes took on an expression that 
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brought to Aurora the memory of Aunt Polly in 
her drunken rages. "Is not my brother his own 
master?" Sydney said. 

Keaton looked amazed at the gentle Sydney 
become so tigress-like, and Aurora thought 
timorously of the dread power of heredity. But 
Dorr laughed in great glee. "She has the Don- 
spirit, after all," he cried. "Of course, Sydney, 
we'll turn out all the influences if you say so. The 
party be hanged," he added to Keaton. "My sis- 
ter must have her wish." 

Keaton subsided, but cursed in his soul. "The 
soft fool!" reflected he, alluding to Dorr. "He 
can be wound around the finger of his sister or 
this other girl," loweringly regarding both la- 
dies. "And they know it. All my work would 
go for nothing if either one of them spoke 
against it." 

"The poor fellow," Sydney said to herself, 
walking away to the window that she might look 
at the smokestack of the Tintype, which rose, 
like another Statue of Liberty, above the town 
of Yocum. She was thinking of Hestwood down 
in the mine, and at night. But then, she remem- 
bered, it was always night in the mine. There 
was no way for one to tell how the hours passed. 

When dinner was over the kings announced 
that they were anxious to hear Keaton's speech. 
As the hall where the speaking was to take place 
was but a few blocks away, they went strolling 
two by two along the rough board sidewalks. 
Mrs. Langley had seized upon Dorr for her 
cavalier, and that left Keaton free to walk by 
Aurora*s side. 
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**I hope," Aurora said with timid softness, 
watching his brooding face, "Sydney has not in- 
terfered with your plans. She is unselfish usu- 
ally, but you know we all want our own way 
sometimes." 

"No, no, indeed," answered he, with the 
courtesy of a Chesterfield. "We shall win out, I 
fancy, in spite of Miss Sydney's little affairs." 
And his face uttered anathemas. 

"I have never heard a political speech," Au- 
rora observed, always eager to say something, 
that his eyes, with the look of listening, might 
rest upon her. 

"Then as it is new, probably you won't get up 
and go away in the midst of my most touching 
efforts." 

"Does anybody do that?" lifting a surprised 
face. What could a person who went away from 
the music of his voice be made of? 

"Sometimes they do. When it gets late the 
horny-handed son of toil thinks more lovingly of 
his bed than he does of his country. Will not 
you," very tenderly, "sit on a front seat where I 
can see you ? I always speak better when there is 
a friend in the audience, and your face will in- 
spire me. It is such an expressive face I will 
know if I do well or not." 

"Indeed I will if you like," said Aurora, over- 
come by the request and the praise. "I)o you 
speak here very often?" she went on, wondering 
how many times she could be an exulting inspira- 
tion. 

"I shall several times during the campaign. 
You see we are beginning it quite early this year, 
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for I have to make a canvas of the entire State 
in the interest of the party/' 

Aurora did not in the least care about the cam- 
paign, and his words were appalling. "Does it 
take very long?" 

"Until November." 

"November !" Aurora decided that campaigns 
were an invention of the devil in his most cruel 
mood. 

"Business will bring me here quite frequently. 
I don't speak every day, you know," Keaton said 
casually, and Aurora felt somewhat consoled. 

The hall was well filled when they arrived, but 
Keaton contrived to find a front seat for Aurora. 
He left her then, and took his place upon the ros- 
trum with the other speakers, beside whom his 
face and figure stood out as contrastingly as a 
polished diamond beside the uncut stone. Not 
only in looks, but in fact was he the star speaker 
for his party in the State. It is more graceful to 
seem modest than boasting, and so Keaton had 
told Aurora that people left in the middle of his 
sublimity. But that was not true. They would 
wait patiently for prosy "orators" to finish that 
they might listen to him ; for, like the star in the 
play, he always came last. Unlike the star in the 
play, however, he could not wait for his cue and 
make an effective entrance. The horny-handed 
son of toil does not care for people who give 
themselves airs. Keaton appeared long before 
his cue and did penance. 

In her chair sat Aurora, impatient for her 
time of inspiration. The prosy ones finished at 
last, and Keaton stepped to the front The audi- 
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ence became alert and greeted him with applause. 
He was a most "popular" speaker. He stood 
waiting for silence, smiling a little, to Aurora's 
fancy looking more like a candidate for king of 
Mount Olympus, with all its divinely beautiful 
inhabitants, than candidate for member of a 
stupid law-making establishment. 

"I do love handsome flesh," mused she, rap- 
turously. "So do all women. The man that first 
said they didn't — it never was a woman — was 
homely. Now, if I should write a poem to my 
love — telling of his charms — his six feet of bone 
and muscle, his blue eyes, his tender voice — all 
the men in the country except the one apostro- 
phized would call me a driveling idiot. They say 
it is brains in a man that count, and character — 
as if one could not have beauty and brains, too. 
He could not have much beauty without strength 
of mind and character. But we poor women 
we cannot say what we like. Always we must 
take what the gods provide, not what we would 
have the gods provide, and seem content." 

Before he said a word Keaton looked down 
into the dark, eager little face, and often he 
looked. The changing expressions of that face 
really did help him to excel — to do better than 
he had ever done before. His audiences were 
never cold; they were always interested, always 
delighted with him. But no applause had ever 
cheered him as did Aurora's rapturous gaze. Her 
face a page on which he wrote what he liked — 
sadness or smiles, amaze, homage — it was no 
wonder that the author took pride in exhibiting 
his power. 
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"Isn't he magnificent?" Aurora breathed softly 
aloud, and Mr. Murray, who sat beside her, an- 
swered reflectively: 

"Why, yes, he's not a bad looking fellow." 
And then still more reflectively: "There is one 
thing that I never will be able to understand, and 
that is the sort of man some women will admire.** 

An audience could not possibly have been cool 
to Keaton. That fine, manly beauty of his was a 
magnetism, influencing them in spite of them- 
selves. His voice never assumed the strained, 
monotonous tones of the ordinary speaker. And 
— greatest charm of all — ^he had such boundless 
enthusiasm in whatever subject he chose, such a 
vigorous faith in his own words, such vehemence 
for party and country, that the most sluggish 
blood was stirred. Yet it all seemed as unstud- 
ied as the song of a bird. The other speakers 
had seemed but to ask for votes, but Keaton 
pointed out the high road to the Millenium. What 
did it matter if what he said had been said hun- 
dreds of times before? It had never been said 
as he said it; wherefore it was different. He 
talked of universal brotherhood, and the citizens 
who had been all day engaged in cutting one 
another's throats, now looked amiable and felt 
themselves (as he said) to be made in God's Own 
Image, and resolved to remember his words. 
(And they did remember them — ^until the next 
morning.) He talked of the "boys in blue," and 
they felt a great desire to pour out their blood for 
tlieir country. He told his favorite story of that 
American in a foreign land who had wrapped the 
flr*g around him, and said to those alien would-be 
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executioners of his: "Now, shoot!" And they 
shouted loud in their pride of their bold country- 
man — ^who was not shot. "The world is wide 
and high," he said, smiling at Aurora as he 
quoted her battle-cry. If it had thrilled her be- 
fore, when he said it thus her heart was like to 
burst for hope and joy. Aurora's blood was not 
sluggish, but swiftly flowing, and warm and 
youthful. 

The audience applauded until people two blocks 
away hearing the noise came to see what might 
be the matter, and after listening a moment, 
helped to swell the clamour. They threw up their 
hats and shouted, and rose in their seats and 
cheered. Aurora's rapturous gaze had become 
dimmed with ecstatic tears. So often had he 
looked at her that other eyes were following his. 
Had she indeed helped him in this success, she 
wondered? Even those dreams in the moonlit 
hollow were as nothing to this. All the happiness 
in finding her heart's ideal was hers, all the pride 
in seeing him honored among men. You poor 
creature who takes what the gods provide, not 
what you would have the gods provide, who can- 
not look in reverent adoration at the particular 
biped who has chosen you — you don't know the 
joy that is in love. Nor had Aurora known until 
that moment when the plaudits were sounding 
for Keaton. 

Aurora was not one of those who care for 
heroes in homespun, or for those who, unwept, 
unhonored and unsung, waste their sweetness on 
the desert air. No mute, inglorious Miltons for 
Aurora. She was one of those snobs who throw 
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up their hats and shout "God save the king!" 
Once in the city she had, from a distance, looked 
upon a girl walking proudly beside a hero home 
from the wars, covered with the glory of his 
daring. Another time there was another girl 
walking proudly beside him who had achieved. 
And Aurora's soul had burned with a fierce envy 
of the pride of those girls. Those men of Pov- 
erty Hill who had given her a condescending in- 
vitation to do their cooking, and imagined she 
would be overcome with the wild bliss offered 
her — they did not go forth to battle and do brave 
deeds ; they stayed at home and saved the country 
in debate. They did not achieve ; they told those 
who had how they might do better. Poor people 
of Poverty Hill! Perhaps Aurora did them in- 
justice. Perhaps they, too, had dreamed dreams 
down in the moonlit hollow. Their spirits might 
have been willing. . . . But their flesh was 
exceedingly weak. 

When the speaking was finished Keaton disap- 
peared into the regions reserved for the elect, and 
Aurora waited a long time for him. The hall 
was empty when at last he appeared, profusely 
apologizing, saying that he "could not get away 
from some confounded bores." She noticed that 
the elation which had marked him while speaking 
was gone, a cloud overspreading his face, and re- 
flected that the bores must have been very vexing 
indeed. Perhaps his fame had its dark side. 

"I'm sorry," she said, as compassionately as if 
he had lost his dearest hope in life. And then. 
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"You seem tired. I should have thought all this 
glory exhilarating." 

"I'm not bodily tired," said Keaton. 

"Not mentally?" 

"Spiritually." 

"Spiritually!" said Aurora. "And you have 
just been telling us how to bring on the Mil- 
lennium." 

"Just fancy how depressing it must be after all 
that agony to meet a man who has a higher idea 
of good citizenship that I have." 

"Higher idea? If ever we reach that ideal 
state which you depicted, it seems to me we shall 
be happy enough. We must not get too happy, 
or we shall not care for Heaven. That man has 
too high ideals." 

"He has," Keaton agreed. "About himself," 
he added. "He's important, but not so important 
as he thinks." 

"He must have been depressing," Aurora said, 
continuing with her sympathies. "I have tried 
moral suasion myself, and then had my auditor 
try a little bit moraler suasion on me." 

"I hope it was never your lot to meet such an 
expensive moral suasionist, Miss Rawley." 

"I suppose it does take money to carry your 
philanthropy into execution," Aurora answered, 
reflectively; and Keaton smiled to himself in the 
dark. 

"I won't come in," he said, stopping when they 
reached the steps of Dorr's house. "I must con- 
fer again with that — ^philanthropist. You go in, 
please, and whisper to Sam after a little that I 
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want him. I will wait out here. If they ask for 
me, say that I'll be returning soon." 

Aurora found the kings refreshing themselves 
with champagne after the boredom of the even- 
ing, but Dorr was not there. He had gone some- 
where "on business," Sydney said; and Aurora 
conveyed the message to Keaton, fuming impa- 
tiently on the steps. Keaton said he would try to 
find him, and started off down the street, Aurora 
standing watching him till he vanished out of the 
light of the great lamp that hung in front of 
Dorr's house. Perhaps the philanthropist was as 
important as he himself had thought. Keaton did 
not return, as he had promised, soon, nor did 
Dorr, and after a time the kings, weary of wait- 
ing, drove back to Dorrlands without them. 

The inanities of the kings were tiresome after 
the emotions caused by Keaton's ideals, and Au- 
rora did not wait for more champagne, but went 
to her room. Emotions are not sedative, so she 
wandered back and forth on the upper gallery, 
which stretched entirely around the house. The 
bedrooms had windows of the French style open- 
ing upon this gallery, which was a favorite 
lounging place on warm afternoons. Aurora, 
young and fond of star-gazing, preferred it at 
night when it was deserted of prosaic people who 
made sentimental reveries absurd. Beautiful 
though the country was by day, night gave it a 
melting glamour, and in that glamour day's hard 
glare and prosaic people were in the realms of the 
dead. The forest was about her, dimly vast, wet 
with dew. The splashing of the fountains and 
the soft flow of the river came to her ear. When 
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the moon shone the water glimmered, and she 
could see the great hulks of the mountains loom- 
ing far away. 

To-night no moon shone, though all the stars 
were out. The light they gave was dim, so it 
must have been the instinct of love that told Au- 
rora it was Keaton riding so fast along the road. 

She had been dreaming a long time on the gal- 
lery, and kings and servants were asleep. She 
started to go down and open the door for him, 
but before she gained the head of the stairs he 
had let himself in with a latch-key. She re- 
treated to her room and heard him come up the 
stairs, knock at Dorr's door, and, as no one an- 
swered, turn the knob. There was no one in the 
room, and Keaton gave vent to an impatient 
"Damnation." 

Aurora's dreaming eyes still looked at the 
stars. It was so fair a night a dream might seem 
real. Some one was pacing up and down the 
gallery like a restless caged wild animal. Au- 
rora's longing, eager heart was throbbing in the 
hope of a dream come true. 

Keaton stood before the little figure sunk in 
the depths of a great chair. "Aurora," he said, 
"is it you?" 

"Yes," said Aurora, palpitating at the sound of 
her name, spoken thus by him for the first time. 
She had never liked it, but pronounced by his 
voice, so deep and tender, it was the loveliest, 
sweetest name in the world. "Did you find 
Sam?" 

"No," was the answer, and Keaton's voice 
ceased to be tender, and became strongly an- 
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noyed. "I hunted for him in all his usual haunts 
without success. I thought he must have come 
home, but he is not here. I shall have to go back 
to town." 

"It is so late," said she. "Must you go back?" 

"I must, really. Spriggins goes away on the 
four o'clock train in the morning, and if I don't 
come to an understanding with him now, I am 
afraid some one else will." 

"Is Spriggins the philanthropist?" 

"He's no philanthropist, child, except to him- 
self. He is a venal brute who has sold his soul 
to the devil." 

"Then he can't be good to himself." 

"Yes, he is. He'll find some way to declare 
the contract null and void when the time comes 
to enforce it." Keaton's tone expressed so great 
scorn and hatred for this wily personage that 
Aurora experienced but a slight shock at learn- 
ing that Sir Galahad was anxious to come to an 
understanding with Mephisto's hireling. 

"You should not talk to such a person," she 
said, venturing the criticism timidly. Strong 
evidence of her love and of Keaton's awesome 
charm was this timidity, for on Poverty Hill her 
advice was given in a sledge-hammer fashion. 

"I know I shouldn't." 

"We have had the laurel wreath all ready for 
you, but you didn't come, and so Mrs. Langley 
deposited it on Mr. Murray's brows." 

"Let him wear it. I have no right to it — ^yet." 

"It is too bad you must return to-night. You 
have been on the train all day, and then the 
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meeting, and have ridden ten miles and now 
must ride another ten. Aren't you tired ?" 

"So tired, little maiden. How soft your voice 
is ! Tired of the whole business." 

"Then why don't you give it up?" 

"I can't. I have begun, and I must go on." 

Keaton put his elbows on his knees and leaned 
his chin in his hands. Despondency, weariness, 
anger were in his attitude and voice. An anguish 
of pity that was like bodily pain tore Aurora's 
breast. In the pride of his strength, he, too, had 
felt the burden of the world, had been wounded, 
and had come to her for comfort. His arms had 
seemed to promise a haven of rest and refuge, 
but now she was patting the broad, bending 
shoulders and crooning over him in the same 
sobbing way in which she used to console little 
Joe after a beating. And he seemed as pathetic 
as Joe, as helpless. Aurora did not wish to pity 
him. She liked him better when she thought he 
might hold the world in the hollow of his hand. 

Keaton put his head down on her frail shoul- 
der — that handsome head. Aurora smoothed it 
softly. Her face bent over him, and he felt her 
wet lashes against his cheek. 

"Why are you crying?" 

"Because some one has hurt you," Aurora 
said, sadly amazed at her discovery that love is 
but the bearing of another's burdens, and that 
the burdens weigh more heavily than one's own. 

Keaton sprang up swiftly as his ear caught the 
sound of galloping hoofs on the road. "Sam is 
coming," he said. "I know the lumbering gait of 
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that horse of his. I must go, my dear. Good 
night." 

"Good night," said Aurora, with a pang that 
he remembered his ambition even in this hour. 
But it was something one might not learn on 
Poverty Hill — how sweet a kiss may be. 

CHAPTER VII. 

FEET OF CLAY. 

*'What a venturesome person to live in that 
aerie," said Mrs. Maynard. "The cabin seems 
to cling to the mountain side. I wonder if he is 
a hermit, sick of his kind?" 

"A prospector," said Dorr, as he leaned against 
the canon wall and let his eyes follow Mrs. May- 
nard's pointing finger. "My goodness, Sydney, 
look there. Some other great mind runs in the 
same channel with yours. He has jumped the 
Golden Hope." 

"That is my mine," said Sydney. 

"The Golden Hope," Dorr explained to the 
kings, "was my sister's first financial venture. 
When we first came to Yocum with our pockets 
unburdened with filthy lucre, she insisted on 
spending most of her bank account on that 
Golden Hope. Pretty name, isn't it? But the 
hope was never realized. There is not a sign of 
color there, as everyone told her, but a gambler 
IS superstitious, you know, and Sydney's pet su- 
perstition is names. You notice that slender 
ledge of rocks — looks like an arm almost — ^point- 
ing? Well, the tunnel of the Golden Hope was 
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driven at the point on the mountain side indi- 
cated by that arm — mathematically correct. We 
measured, Syd and I. I stood on the ledge and 
threw the rope across to her as she stood on the 
mountain." 

"But the superstition," asked Mrs. Maynard. 

"That is Hoodoo Tower. Sydney liked the 
name—goes by contraries, you see." 

Dorr gestured towards a gigantic rock that 
was standing near the middle of the canon. So 
straight and clean was the cut cleaving it from 
the mountain's side some ages ago it looked as if 
Nature had used a knife. Trees had grown in 
the wound on the mountain, but Hoodoo Tower 
was bare and brown and shining in the sunlight. 
It was not more than two hundred feet high, but 
it reared up so slantingly, and was so slim and 
bare and shining, that it appeared to be looming 
to dizzy heights. 

"Man took refuge up there once from the 
Vigilantes, and they stood at the bottom and shot 
at him. Couldn't hit him though ; there is some 
little depression on the top where he hid. When 
they were tired after three days and left, he 
started to come down, lost his footing — and went 
to Heaven, I dare say. Thence the name," ex- 
plained Dorr. 

"And you climbed up there," Mrs. Langley 
said, shivering. "Don't, oh, please don't ever be 
so reckless again." 

"I won't," Dorr said. "I can't, in fact," laugh- 
ing, as he looked down at his embonpoint. "I 
was agile, then." 
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"That man has no right to jump my mine/' 
Sydney said. 

"It isn't yours any more," Dorr suggested. 

"No matter. I put so many of my youthful 
golden hopes and dreams into it I have an affec- 
tion for it. I just happened to remember those 
hopes and dreams — seeing that Httle old cabin. 
You built it for me, don't you remember, Sam, 
for my assessment man to sleep in ?" 

"Yes," said her brother, "I do remember. 
This is the most absurd girl," he explained to 
them. "If I had not discovered the Tintype I 
think she would have set me to boring at the 
tunnel when the assessment man could draw no 
more wages, and I would have been boring yet. 

"I have faith in the Golden Hope even now, 
Sydney answered. "Let us go up and see if that 
usurper has not proved my faith to have been 
well founded. You can get a fine view from the 
top of the mountain." 

"Pretty steep path," the king said, objectingly. 

"I will go, then," Sydney said. "You needn't 
wait for me," she called as she rode off. "I will 
catch up with you." 

"I will be Miss Dorr's cavalier and wait for 
her," one fat king said. He clambered off his 
horse and disposed himself under a tree. 

The luxurious kings looked at him. "We will 
all wait," they said. 

"That is not such an awfully hard climb, you 
know," said Mr. T. Leighton Murray, pointing 
to Hoodoo Tower. "I believe I could do it my- 
self. I think I will." 

He adjusted his monocle, laid down his riding 
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whip, and, thus prepared for the fray, took one 
step towards Hoodoo Tower. But Miss Lacy 
threw herself upon him. 

"Leighton," she cried. "You never will." Her 
tone was authoritative, indeed, imperiously com- 
manding. 

"Why, yes, I will." Mr. Murray looked down 
at her with some surprise, and took another step 
towards the Tower. 

Miss Lacy fell upon her knees before him. 
"No, Leighton, please don't, for my sake, for 

my sake " The imperiousness was all gone 

and hysterics impending. Mr. Murray melted 
like a man. "Of course, of course, I won't," he 
said, seating himself beside her. He threw an 
expressive glance towards his companions. He 
must forego his valorous feat for the sake of the 
gentle maid. 

Aurora grew contemptuous over this little 
scene, and her scornful glance at the suffering 
Miss Lacy was but half -concealed. "Why," she 
said, leaning forward to speak to Keaton and 
Mrs. Maynard, who sat near her. "What a fine 
chance that was to show off her valiant warrior. 
If I had been in her place I would have encour- 
aged him." 

Maybe," said the languorous Mrs. Maynard, 
if you were engaged to such an eligible parti 
you would not want him to take risks like that 
until the meshes were safely round him, and you 
were entitled to the widow's portion. Miss Lacy 
might like to say, 'He was a hero and he loved 
me;' but I fancy she would rather say, 'He left 
me very well provided for.' " 
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"Isn't it always the timid women who marry 
the courageous men ?" complained Aurora. 

"No, my dear, it is merely that it is easy for a 
man to convince a timid woman that he is 
courageous," said Mrs. Maynard. 

That tone was a mistake," Keaton remarked. 
Tommy is indulging in some hard thinking. 'Is 
my love's sweet voice capable of these matri- 
monial cadences?' is written all over his face." 

"Anybody could climb it," said Aurora, still 
scornful. "There was no occasion for all that 
agony." 

"Not anybody," Keaton replied. "One would 
have to have an exceedingly cool head, and sure 
foot, and good muscles. 

"You have all those," she said, softly, so Mrs. 
Ma3mard could not hear. 

Keaton stared. "You don't mean that I should 
set Tom a brave example?" he said, with a laugh. 
"I assure you that I have no hankering for such 
glory." 

There was something in the stare, the laugh, 
angry and impatient as they were, that caused the 
various expressions of wonder, doubt, fear and 
horror, to be painted on Aurora's face — all of 
which expressions were plainly visible to 
Keaton's eyes — ^looking so sleepily over the land- 
scape. 

"I can climb it," Aurora said, in a tone which 
attempted to be sarcastic, but which was a little 
broken. 

She did not wait to be dissuaded or prevented, 
but ran swiftly towards the rock. Before the 
kings could more than exclaim their fright she 
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was clambering up the side that looked to the 
distant watchers too smooth for a chamois to 
cling to it. But there were little ridges where 
a hand could cling, and depressions where a foot 
could stand. She had climbed up Poverty Hill, 
and her little light, lithe body had muscles as 
tenacious as a cat's. She needed all her skill. 
First she walked upright and swiftly, but several 
times slipping and once nearly falling, she got 
down on her hands and knees and went crawling 
along. Half-way up the watchers saw her sit 
down and take off her shoes, hanging them by 
the strings to her waist. Her long skirts encum- 
bered her, angry tears blinded her, but she could 
have gone on had she known that to go on meant 
for her the fate of the man whom the Vigilantes 
hunted. The voices of the kings kept shrieking 
warnings to her. Ordinarily this would have 
made her lose her head completely; then she did 
not even hear them. It was not a pleasant sight 
to watch her stumbling and crawling, hanging 
over her narrow ridges. Some of the ladies were 
whimpering and would not look. The men were 
moving back and forth nervously. Mr. Murray 
made as if he would go to the rescue, but was 
again restrained by Miss Lacy. Even Dorr's 
hard nerves had failed him, and he was holding 
his hands before his face. Only Keaton gazed 
coolly. 

"What a foolish girl," he said. 

"Yes." Mrs. Maynard, to whom he spoke, 
agreed. "She is a little fool in more ways than 
one. But I have hopes of her." 

A look flashed out of her languid eyes which 
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he met steadily. "Indeed," he said. They re- 
garded each other with the eyes of battle. It was 
Keaton who first grew weary and looked away. 

"What is it that gives you confidence in her?" 
he asked. 

"The teachings of that place she so hates. The 
glamour was early taken away from life." 

Keaton smiled, as if he said to himself: "My 
magic touch can put it on again." 

After ten minutes of climbing Aurora reached 
the top, and from that dizzy perch waved her 
hand to the kings. From where she stood she 
could look straight into the tunnel of the Golden 
Hope. From the end of the pointing arm to the 
trail on the mountain's edge was not more than 
four feet. The watchers turned faint and sick as 
they saw her run swiftly along this small ledge. 
But those sensations were mild compared to what 
they felt, when, throwing out her arms and bal- 
ancing lightly, she launched herself at the moun- 
tain side. 

The stony rail received her already battered 
body. A man standing by the tunnel leaned 
down and picked her up. 

"How do you do, Mr. Hestwood?" said Au- 
rora. 

"I am very well, I thank you. Did you do that 
for amusement or because you had to ?" 
' "Because I had to," Aurora said, her face 
darkening. 

"I don't see a bear over there. Or was it a 
sort of lover's leap?" 

"No," still more gloweringly. 
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"You've frightened me out of a year's 
growth," Hestwood said. 

"Here comes Miss Dorr to reproach you for 
jumping her mine," said Aurora as if that would 
be sufficient cause for his recuperation. 

Sydney arrived, and also expressed her sense 
of injury at Aurora's conduct, but in the same 
instant she saw Hestwood, and forgot her injury 
and Aurora, too. Again her face glowed with 
that look, and again Aurora watched it — not now 
with awe and wonder, but with envy. Sydney 
could have no longing for a hero, a leader, one 
whom the world reverenced. Hestwood, clad in 
overalls and flannel shirt, his face covered with 
dirt, his sunken cheeks indicating clearly that he 
had not sufficient food, could be successful where 
the highest in several lands (so tradition said) 
had failed. 

And Sydney was murmuring in a tone com- 
mon mortals were not permitted to hear from 
her: "So it is you who are the usurper?" 

"Maybe " said Aurora, thinking of Titania 

dLv' the fairy's liquid. "There was a girl at home 
once," she went on, musing. "Mollie Kent — she 
committed suicide because of her blighted affec- 
tions for Jack Ramsey. What a time I had try- 
ing to get a sight of him ; I wanted to gaze upon 
him — only gaze. And at last I did see him. He 
had a receding chin and breathed with his mouth 
open." 

It is fortunate that mind reading is not a com- 
mon accomplishment, for if Miss Dorr had been 
aware of those reflections of Miss Rawley's, Au- 
rora would have lost a good friend. 
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"Too bad," Aurora said, by way of parenthe- 
sis, "that the liquid is so easily rubbed off. Or 
maybe marriage is its antidote. Else why should 
husbands and wives" — ^thinking of some she 
knew — "see so well faults that must have been 
hidden to them as lovers ?" 

Aurora herself was rather suffering from the 
effects of the fairy liquid, or she would not have 
been so oblivious of Hestwood's charms — his 
g^eat frame, carried with such fascinating awk- 
wardness, his eyes, brown and honest and 
straight-glancing as a dog's, his square chin and 
broad brow, his exceedingly handsome mouth, so 
humorous and kind. It was a comely face, albeit 
it expressed pride and impetuosity. . But Au- 
rora compared it with her lord's, and naturally 
Hestwood suffered from the comparison. 

"I am no usurper," he was saying in answer 
to Sydney. "The native who had this mine be- 
fore me assured me of his right to it by dis- 
covery, heredity, legacy, lawful appropriation, 
and a few other ways, and I gave him the price 
in legal tender that he asked for it." 

It belonged to me first of all," Sydney said. 
Though as I abandoned it, perhaps it did belong 
to the native by right of jumping. It is a fine 
one, isn't it, for all the experts said against it?" 

"Well, there's no knowing what we can do 
until we try," said he. "But I haven't dug out 
anything startling as yet." 

Sydney looked at the wheelbarrow full of the 
rock which Hestwood had brought out of his 
tunnel. There was no sign of the "color," for 
which she had an expert's eye. 
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"Ore seems to have panned out," Hestwood 
said. "There was some here when I first be- 
gan." 

"My assessment man only went fifty feet," 
Sydney answered, with a reminiscent sigh for her 
disappointment. 

"I have gone nearly thirty more," Hestwood 
said, with some pride. A barrow does not carry 
much rock, and every time it was piled full he 
wheeled it out those eighty feet and back again. 
"I was almost giving up hope. Now I know it 
was your find I have confidence again." 

"It is there, I know it is," said Sydney, with 
her old time enthusiasm for the prospect. 
"Though," she looked at him pleadingly, "the 
work is hard." Of course if he preferred that 
labor to the ease which she had offered him, it 
was his own affair. Whatever seemed good to 
him was the right and proper thing. 

"And you are Miss Dorr," Hestwood said. "I 
asked one of the men that day I saw you at the 
Tintype. I knew," triumphantly, "that you did 
not belong to Poverty Hill." 

"I did belong there once," Sydney said. "And 
not so very long ago." 

Aurora looked sourly at the young man. She 
did not like other people to say facetious things 
about her birthplace. She wanted a monopoly of 
the scorn for Poverty Hill. 

"I can't walk, Sydney," she interposed, in apol- 
ogy for being de trop. "I have hurt my foot." 

Sydney ran to her friend, who was hopping 
about on one foot. "You poor child," she said, 
transferring her ready sympathy to this other 
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sufferer. "Come, I will take you home. Can 
you ride, or shall I carry you?" 

"I can't ride," Aurora said. 

Sydney bent her tall figure and lifted the 
slight Aurora easily in her arms. Hestwood 
stared admiringly at this feat of strength. "Let 
me," he said, and added, "Really, I am afraid 
you will be contaminated," looking down at his 
muddy clothing. 

"I am contaminated already," Aurora sighed, 
likewise looking down at her garb, the whilom 
officer's cloak, now torn and covered with dust, 
and wondering sadly how she was going to get 
a dress to replace it. 

Thus assured, Hestwood relieved Sydney of 
her burden. "Are you comfortable?" he in- 
quired, with a smile that made his face very 
pleasant to look upon. Hestwood had a counte- 
nance that immediately endeared him to all the 
children, stray dogs and tramps whom he met, 
and he thereby often suffered inconvenience. 

"Yes," said Aurora, and he turned to Sydney. 

Hestwood's arms were careful of their bur- 
den, but his mind had forgotten that she was 
there. "You see, don't you," he was saying to 
Sydney, as they walked along the trail, "why I 
could not accept your kindness. It was yours, 
I am afraid, for your brother could not have per- 
ceived my many virtues when he hardly ever 
looked at me." 

"May I not help you ?" 

"Not even you. I can't come to you like a 
beggar. You understand, don't you." 

His words were rough, his glance, his voice, 
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were caresses. By the magic of the glance and 
voice Sydney understood. 

"Soon, soon," said he, with vehement longing, 
"I will find that beastly vein." 

She wanted to say that she would send a thou- 
sand men, a hundred thousand, if need be, to 
tear down the mountain in search for the vein, 
since he so desired it. But unshaven, unshorn, 
ragged and dirty, he had a lordly air. And his 
way, perhaps, was the better way. 

Half way down the trail they met Keaton com- 
ing up. "Is Miss Rawley hurt?" he called in a 
voice that sounded anxious. 

All the anxiety in the world would not atone 
for his conduct that morning, and Aurora would 
not look at him when he came beside her. 

"Only an ankle turned a little," said Hestwood. 

Keaton's eyes swept the other in a compre- 
hensive glance. In that instant Hestwood had 
been fathomed — his character, habits and previ- 
ous mode of living were all known to the eager 
student of men. Every one was interesting to 
Keaton in the moment of meeting, and he did not 
often make mistakes in this swift summing up. 
The ordinary man was a vote, those of higher 
station were to be made use of. 

The usual political good fellowship would not 
be effective here, so Keaton made himself a model 
of courtesy. "You need not come from your 
work," he said. "I was commissioned by Mr. 
Dorr to take care of Miss Rawley. We saw you 
were carrying her and were frightened." 

"Very well," Hestwood said. Keaton held out 
his arms, leaning down from his saddle, and 
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Hestwood put the half-reluctant, half-yielding 
Aurora into them. 

"Good-bye," Hestwood said, and returned to 
his Golden Hope. 

Aurora was not received with the acclaims be- 
fitting a heroine. She had made the kings ner- 
vous, and they, when they saw she was not seri- 
ously hurt, expressed forcibly their opinions of 
her foolhardiness — ^not audibly — simply with 
looks which could not fail to impress a sensitive 
person. 

"It is like a message from home," Aurora 
meditated in disgust, noting that old, familiar 
expression indicative of "Thou art a fool — in my 
wise opinion." 

The ladies declared themselves quite too over- 
come to proceed further, and said they must re- 
turn home and recuperate. (Each lady seemed 
to wish the honor of the most shattered nerves.) 
But on a little encouragement and sympathy from 
the gentlemen they agreed to continue with their 
pleasure-seeking. They rode away, leaving Au- 
rora uncomfortably contrite. She had only 
wished to shame Keaton, and not to cause the 
death of the horde. 

No one had expressed any anxiety over the 
state of her nerves — except Dorr, who stood by, 
clumsily affectionate. 

"I'll go and get a doctor for you," he said, 
"and a carriage." 

"Don't need a doctor," said Aurora, impa- 
tiently. "It is only a mile to town, and I am not 
uncomfortable. I can put a bandage on myself 
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when I get home. You must be a guide for the 
kings." 

"For the what ?" asked Dorr. 

"For your guests, I mean." 

"Keaton can be that," said Dorr, boking a 
little nervously at the clasping arms of Keaton. 

"Don't know the way," said Keaton, menda- 
ciously, and Dorr followed the others, as bidden. 

Keaton and Aurora took the homeward trail. 
He walked the horse slowly along, and she, her 
lips pressed tightly together, stared into the in- 
definite distance. Presently she felt his arm 
clasping her closer, and turning haughtily, saw 
him smiling at her with tender raillery. 

"Most absurd little child I ever did see," he 
said caressingly. "Goes and climbs up a rock 
and tears her hands and hurts her foot, and such 
a warm day, too, makes her little face all 
flushed." 

"Please don't," Aurora cried, with a vehem- 
ence that seemed unwarranted. "That makes 
me think of " 

"Of what?" 

"Makes me think I am a baby," said Aurora, 
not caring to confess that his style of love- 
making just then reminded her of Mr. Deane's, 
of Poverty Hill. That was sacrilege — that 
Keaton should descend to Deane's methods. 
"Shan't I ever get away from these memories?" 
she asked herself angrily. 

"You are an infant in some things," Keaton 
answered. "A child without any conception of 
danger." Then he murmured reproachfully, 
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"Frightening me to death — making me remem- 
ber how to pray — for your safety." 

"Did you?" Aurora said, softly, though she 
wished to be stern. It was a difficult matter to 
be cold when Keaton's eyes looked love. 

"Romantic little maiden! Why could we not 
have lived in the wild Dark Ages instead of 
these soft times — when I could have gone out and 
killed people and brought you the scalps in proof 
of my powers. This small damosel wants a lover 
bold as Hector." 

"Yes," said the damosel, casually remembering 
that Hector had a brother — ^the beautiful Paris — 
who was not bold. Perhaps extreme beauty was 
not compatible with bravery. 

"So when the commonplace times deny me the 
change of knightly fame, she would set me a 
task involving tremendous exertion on a warm 
day." Aurora laughed at the tragic tone. If he 
had suggested that the task involved the risk of 
his neck, she would have been serious. "You 
don't care whether or not a lot of sapheads like 
those admire your dearly beloved, do you, sweet- 
heart?" 

Aurora blushed as he thus told her of her 
absurdity. "But, Dick, I thought you were 
afraid." 

"Did you?" said Keaton, his face darkening. 
Naturally it had angered him to find looking at 
him with judging eyes one who he had thought 
regarded him as immaculate. He had counted on 
her worshipping love, and she had intimated he 
possessed man's only unforgivable fault. But 
she was easily convinced. And to convince her 
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by caresses was an easier task than to go out and 
slay a lion — no lions being handy — ^though he 
knew that she would have preferred the latter 
method. He did not reflect on what the shock 
must have been to her: it was his own vanity 
which needed consoling. 

"My dearly beloved," Aurora musingly re- 
peated his words. "Oh, but you are that," grow- 
ing loving again and conscious-stricken that she 
had misjudged him. As she gazed up into his 
handsome face there came the thought of an- 
other face, not handsome, that had bent over her 
with clumsy affection, and her conscience 
throbbed with a yet greater pang. "What will 
Sam say?" she said, voicing the thought. "He 
has been so good to me, and to you. I have not 
been fair to him." 

Keaton made an impatient movement. "Men 
have died and worms have eaten them, you 
know." Aurora had before noted that highly 
moral maxims annoyed Keaton. She wondered 
if at times his own conscience was troublesome, 
but did not care to ponder deeply upon that idea. 

"Have you told Sam yet?" she said. 

"No." 

"He'll be angry with you, won't he?" 

"He'll be angry with you — for having had the 
bad taste to prefer me to him." 

"Yes, I fancy so," Aurora said, nervously. 
"So stupid he is ! Why can't he see without hav- 
ing to be told ?" 

"My dear, no man can understand another 
man's attraction for a woman. He is sure of his 
ability to hold your affection. Wouldn't he be 
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astonished if I should tell him?" Keaton pur- 
sued, with evident satisfaction in the thought of 
Dorr's astonishment. 

"I thought you were friends, though he did 
call you harmless." 

"We are — ^political friends. Harmless by the 
side of himself, he meant." 

"Not Damon and Pythias ?" 

"Not exactly." 

"He is necessary to your success?" 

"Well, yes. His money and influence are great 
helps to me." 

"And are you necessary to his ?" 

"I suppose another man who would do the 
work he wants me to do would answer as well 
as I." 

"Then I should think you would placate him. 
I know he won't like losing me," said Aurora, 
complacently. 

"He won't blame me. I'll fix that all right," 
said Keaton. 

"What?" asked Aurora, in amaze. 

"He'll say it was you enticed me by your 
wiles," said the other, with flattering intonation. 

"I know the women will say there was hypno- 
tism on my part or insanity on yours. But I 
should have thought a dispenser of justice like a 
man would notice you are a willing victim." 

"A man who was just an observer might, but 
one whose vanity is hurt is not likely to dispense 
any justice to the person committing the injury. 
Who is that long-legged creature you found on 
the mountain?" said Keaton, with one of his 
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abrupt changes of face and voice — from love to 
prosaic life. 

"That is Sydney's Hestwood." 

"So I inferred from her beatitude. How is 
his mine coming on ?" 

"Not very well, I imagine/' 

"I was in luck," said Keaton, exultingly. 
"Now that he knows it was her mine he'll stay 
by it a long time." 

Aurora turned swiftly upon him, without 
knowing that she gave her wounded ankle an- 
other wrench. 

"Did you sell him that hole in the mountain ?" 

"No, but I made Johnny Kane sell it to him." 

"And took Hestwood's money for it?" 

"Johnny took the money. It was his property." 
Keaton laughed as if it was a good joke. "Hest- 
wood had intended, so he told Johnny, to buy 
that claim of Pat Kelly's, but had not quite 
enough money, and so went to work in the Tin- 
type to earn it. Johnny eulogized his own claim 
and salted it nicely, and offered it for the extent 
of Hestwood's pile, and he jumped at the 
chance. One claim is as good as another to 
Hestwood." 

"You thought by that to get him out of your 
way?" 

"Yes, he is out of the way. When a man has 
a mine of his own he is not likely to take interest 
in any one else's, unless to jump it. Hestwood 
thinks he can get rich more quickly with his 
Golden Hope than by working for a miserable 
little five hundred a month as Dorr's superin- 
tendent. The sight of gold ore, my dear, puts a 
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passion in you like no other. The prospector's 
fever does not leave him until he takes the gold 
cure — death. / know that." 

"Have you ever been a prospector?" 

"I have prospected for almost everything in 
life. And I prospected once for gold — a long 
time ago, when I was not more than a boy. See 
that," pointing to an abandoned tunnel. "That 
makes me think of the old pack mule of mine, the 
frying pan and shovel. Do you know, I really 
envied Hestwood when I saw him up there, hope- 
less hole in the mountain as he has, and hungry, 
I know he is happy." 

Aurora glanced down at the smooth white 
hands that bore no trace of toil. "I thought you 
were a sybarite." 

"Indeed, no. I could not influence the horny- 
handed sons of toil if I were." 

"Pat Kelly's claim," Aurora said, musingly. 
"Wasn't that the man the papers talked about 
making such a rich strike the other day ?" 

"Yes." 

"And that was the claim that Hestwood " 

"Yes." 

"Poor Hestwood," Aurora said, in a tone that 
told Keaton she did not approve of his method of 
disposing of Hestwood. 

"You don't say anything about poor me," he 
answered, again with impatient movement and 
voice. "Was I to let Hestwood defeat my plans, 
my ambition, that I have worked so hard to ac- 
complish? How was I to know Kelly's claim 
was a good one ?" 
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"Couldn't you have had Hestwood help you as 
Hardin does?" 

"Seems to me you are asking a lot of ques- 
tions, Aurora. Good Heavens, I have been train- 
ing Hardin for years, and as for training Hest- 
wood " Keaton remembered the resolute 

face — "I would rather train a donkey to play on 
the violin." 

"If Sydney hears of your salting a mine for 
Hestwood — 
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1 didn't salt it. And she is not likely to hear 
of it. My name does not appear in the transac- 
tion." 

"So you have henchmen," was what Aurora 
thought; but what she said, in a restless desire 
to get away from the subject, was: "I don't 
want to go through town in this mediaeval fash- 
ion. It is a long way to Dorrlands, though. Are 
you equal to carrying me that far?" 

"I think I am," said Keaton, laughing at the 
absurdity of Aurora's being a burden. 

He turned aside from the road, and went 
across country until he struck a trail. "This is 
one way to Dorrlands." 

"It is so beautiful here," Aurora said, looking 
about her with wet eyes. 

"Yes." He had no more eye for Nature than 
she had for a prospect hole. But his political eye 
could read the human countenance, his ear was 
attuned to the inflections of the human voice. He 
put his hand under her chin, and lifted her face 
to his. "What's the matter with Aurora that she 
should be melancholy as Niobe ?" 

*'My foot hurts a little," said Aurora, She 
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had for a moment thought of telling him what 
was the real hurt, and then had come to her 
shuddering memory a picture of a woman at 
home scolding her husband or lover tnto the 
paths of virtue. Besides, she knew that Keaton 
was stronger in his wickedness than she in her 
virtue. Still, though realizing their unseemli- 
ness and uselessness, she stifled with a struggle 
and a sigh of regret the preaching words that 
had come to her lips — so easily, for she had 
heard words like unto them before. She, like 
the women she had once pitied, must compro- 
mise. 

"Poor foot," Keaton said, in that deep voice 
that sometimes had such musical intonations — as 
now. 

Aurora smiled. The fascination of him over- 
powered the moral deficiencies. If she wished 
virtue, there was Poverty Hill. Were there not 
many men of virtue there? Sometimes, it is 
true, you were obliged to hunt for that virtue 
with a moral pick and shovel, but you did not 
despair. It was really there, hidden under un- 
certain tempers and still more uncertain man- 
ners. If it were not possible to have both virtue 
and charms, Aurora preferred the outward glit- 
ter. Was not Macchiavelli preferable to Joan's 
husband Darby as a life companion for a woman 
of an inquiring turn of mind? It is a mournful 
fact that you cannot reform a man spiritually 
without making him deteriorate mentally and 
physically. At least — ^though Aurora confessed 
herself to be a remarkable woman — ^she was not 
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remarkable enough to influence Keaton to his 
good. 

So she smiled, and bent closer to the clasping 
arm. "Where were you, Dick, last evening? I 
played whist with Sam and Mrs. Langley and 
Mr. Murray. It was highly exciting. She had 
such a faraway look in her eyes and had to be 
told every half minute what was trumps. I was 
afraid the wild dissipation might give me soften- 
ing of the brain, and therefore I fled to my 
sanctum and did not wait to see your beauteous 
countenance." 

"It was wild dissipation compared to my em- 
ployment. I was playing cards also — with the 
Honorable Jeremiah Turner of the Twelfth Dis- 
trict. Remember Turner? He is that heathen 
who tucked his napkin in his chin the first night 
you were at Dorrlands. You observed him, 
doubtless? Yes. Well, you might not think 
from those chin whiskers of his that he is a poet; 
but he is. Some people, you know, are so poeti- 
cal that they would have nervous prostration if 
we said to them, 'What's your price?' And we 
have to humor their little fancies. So I played 
poker with the Honorable Jeremiah Turner — 
who can make six other Honorables vote his 
way." 

Aurora looked nervous. "I don't under- 
stand." 

"I let him win from me, you see." 

"Let him?" 

"Let him! I should say so. It was child's 
play. I would throw away three aces and hold 
up a two spot and a ten, and draw three more 
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tens, and let him bluif me into laying down my 
hand. Once I threw away a full house and drew 
a straight flush, and sacrificed that. Never held 
such hands in my life," added Keaton, with a 
sigh. "If I had been playing to win I would 
never have had those — all wasted. And then 
what do you think he had the indecency to do? 
After I had given him three thousand dollars, 
and he knew I gave it to him, and knew that I 
knew he knew I gave it to him, he told me that 
the principles adopted by my constituents were 
not such that he could conscientiously endorse." 

Aurora did not say that the Honorable Jere- 
miah's conduct seemed like "poetical" justice. 
Keaton would have been angry and not at all 
persuaded by the words. He appeared to be 
unaware that his tactics were not admirable. The 
only thing he regretted, as an ardent disciple of 
poker, was the wasting of those remarkable 
hands. 

"Could you buy Turner, that wealthy man, for 
three thousand dollars ?" Aurora asked, in restive 
amaze at the iniquity of the world. 

"Some men I have bought for twenty cents; 
and once I could buy Turner for that amount. 
But I'll be even. You just watch me. I have 
never yet been unable to collect a debt due me, 
in coin of the realm, or any other kind of coin." 

The process of changing a hero into a com- 
mon mortal is painful — ^but sometimes slow. If 
there had been a few times when she had scorned 
him, there were hundreds of times when she 
placed him upon a pedestal. It was but seldom 
he gave these insights into his life and character. 
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Usually he was the same splendid personage that 
at her first sight she had judged him — bodily 
without a flaw, mentally of untiring congeniality, 
of original brilliant wit. He was not Sir Gala- 
had, yet beside him all others were tame. No one 
else had such charm of gentleness and sympathy. 
No one else had such delightful, novel accom- 
plishments of courtier and cavalier. 

Aurora had always fancied herself clever — 
more clever than any man she knew, and as for 
the women — oh ! The people of Poverty Hill had 
termed her odd, but to that comprehend- 
ing mind of Keaton she was not odd, and 
he seemed to have no difficulty in responding to 
her mental processes. Aurora had no painful 
need now to sink her conversation to the level of 
her auditor's understanding. Rather she was 
trying continually to lift it up— -that he might 
smile and listen. Her commonplace little ex- 
periences, clothed in her finest and wittiest 
words, had been related to him ; he knew all her 
thoughts, and all save one of her ambitions ; with 
her he had anathematized Poverty Hill and the 
denizens thereof. To-day she had resolved, after 
long fear and trembling and hanging back, to 
confide that one unknown ambition to him. 

So when they arrived at Dorrlands and she 
had, with the help of Sydney's maid, bandaged 
her ankle, Keaton coming out on the gallery 
where she had told him she would be, found her 
excited. She was bending a bulky white package 
back and forth in her hands. 

"Does your foot still pain you, sweetheart?" 
he asked, in the care3sing voic^ which always fell 
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upon the heart of Poverty Hill treated Aurora 
like cool fingers on an aching brow. 

"It does not hurt me now. See, Dick," care- 
fully unwrapping the white package. "I want 
you to read this, not all just now, it's too long, 
but enough to tell me it is good." 

He drew her chair out of a ray of sunlight 
that escaped through the thickly leaved trees, 
placed her hurt foot more comfortably on its 
footstool, smoothed back, with lingering hand, a 
stray lock of her hair. 

"Dick," said Aurora, detaining that lingering 
hand against her cheek, "what a deal of experi- 
ence you must have had to understand so well 
how to make yourself delightful to a woman." 

"I didn't know I had that understanding," 
Keaton said. That seeming unconsciousness of 
his charms was not the least of them. 

He held out his hand for the manuscript. Au- 
rora tendered it at first eagerly, then drew it 
back. He finally took it with playful force, 
opened it and began to read, while she sat trem- 
bling, watching his eyes move along the page, 
wondering what he might think of that indi- 
vidual with flower-like face and bewitching dark 
eyes, who all at once seemed a very poor speci- 
men of humanity, even though the heroine por- 
trayed the authoress. She knew he was as keen 
a critic of literature as were the denizens of that 
oft-mentioned place, but possessed of more 
taste, a less erring one. 

Aurora's pen had not been affected by her sur- 
roundings ; her poetical wings never clogged with 
the mire of Poverty Hill. She wrote of the pcre 
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noble de theatre, and shuddered away from the 
memory of Mr. Rawley dragging Evie about by 
the hair, administering kicks the while, to con- 
vince that damsel of his "authority." She 
dilated in ' the wildest way upon Romeos and 
Juliets, and said never a word about the swain of 
Poverty Hill. Her horde of valor and chivalry, 
"the thundering press of knights," was separated 
from the moments of Pink Tea. Verily she 
soared into the empyrean, and depicted ladies 
eager to introduce each other to eligible partis. 
If ever the flow of her inspiration stopped, she 
had only to appeal to those prized authorities. 
Mademoiselle Louise de la Ramee and Miss 
Bertha M. Clay. 

A servant came with the lunch Keaton had 
ordered, arranged the table and went away. 
Keaton looked after Aurora's wants, but himself 
neglected the lunch, appearing to prefer the 
reading. After a while she touched him on the 
arm. 

"You needn't starve yourself. You have read 
enough now to tell me about it." 

He looked up dazedly as if he had forgotten 
her, but it was easy to forgive him. Ah, flattery, 
flattery, sooth Keaton did know how to win a 
woman— of Poverty Hill ! 

"Yes, it is good, it is very good," with de- 
cision, "extremely interesting. Let me take it 
with me to finish reading to-night ?" He put the 
manuscript in his pocket without waiting for her 
consent. 

"I'll give it to my friend Barrett to publish for 
you, if you like," he continued, and Aurora 
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smiled as might a happy angel, for she was in 
Paradise, Poverty Hill having vanished from the 
face of the earth. 

The noise of the others returning made Keaton 
start away impatiently. "Bores! Why couldn't 
they have let us be in peace?" 

Aurora was in a condition to feel like a Chris- 
tian. "They are pretty good if you take them 
right. Do you know, I have hopes of myself; I 
am becoming feminine. Instead of going out 
to explore the country as I usually do, I stayed 
in Sydney's boudoir this morning with the oth- 
ers, and did some embroidery work. You should 
see those two roses I made; they are things of 
beauty — I hate a needle (let me whisper the con- 
fession). We had an excellent time. We dis- 
covered — of course when these ladies had left 
the room — that Miss Lacy's hair is not all her 
own ; that Miss Foley's pretty figure is pinned on 
by her dressmaker; that Mrs. Maynard's eye- 
lashes are blackened by her maid; that Mrs. 
Langley's complexion is a brazen imitation. We 
couldn't have felt so proud of ourselves if we had 
discovered a new way of bringing happiness to 
some lost soul. It used to be that I could not 
take any pleasure in hearing my friends torn to 
pieces, for I was wondering all the time how 
much would be left of me as soon as I was out of 
hearing. This morning, however, I helped with 
the torture. It is easy enough when you once 
become accustomed to it." 

"And pleasant, I'll be bound," Keaton an- 
swered, with lazy amusement. Her reprehensi- 
ble confessions did not shock him as his did her. 
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On the contrary, he always appeared to receive 
a light word as if he had long been waiting for 
it. 

"Yes," reflectively. "Yet I am not quite so 
brave as I hope to be. I am afraid of women 
and lightning; they are so uncertain you never 
know just when they are going to strike. Most 
of the time I am wary. I keep my armor on and 
my visor down, and then some wily daughter of 
Eve beguiles me into laying aside my protection 
— and then when I am smiling sweetly she gives 
me a sly dig under the ribs." 

"I do not think you need to be afraid," Keaton 
said, recalling some tournaments in which Au- 
rora had borne a good part. 

"You've noticed — ^no, of course you could not 
have noticed. I'll tell you about it — that im- 
pressive, deep silence that comes over an assem- 
bly when some one had just left the room — ^that 
exchange of snickering glances? I wonder what 
it is they are waiting for — for her to get beyond 
hearing, or does each one dislike to begin the 
attack, doing it simply out of regard for the 
country ?" 

"It is a matter of courtesy not to seem selfish; 
each one wants the other to have the pleasure of 
sticking in the first knife." 

"If I could attain the composite glory of Joan 
of Arc, George Eliot, Patti and the Venus de 
Milo ; if I knew that I would be the most rever- 
enced person that ever lived, and remembered 
longer after I am dead; if mine would be the 
most glorious fame that ever delighted the soul 
of a mortal — I should not feel as proud of my- 
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self as a woman does when she has discovered 
that the beautiful flush on another's cheek, how- 
ever natural looking, does not deceive her. O 
Life," Aurora ended, apostrophizing Heaven, 
"you're nothing but one long, snickering criti- 
cism of other people's idiosyncrasies." 

Keaton sometimes indulged in a superior pity 
of Aurora because of her limitations. He did 
so now. 

"You must have known only the ebullitions of 
the sapheaded." 

"I didn't give them a chance to pulverize me," 
Aurora resumed, with much satisfaction; "for I 
stayed until there was no one left except Sydney 
and me." 

There was a sound of steps on the stairs, a 
rustle of skirts in Sydney's boudoir, and out of 
the window floated a drawling voice : "That little 
»^ Rawley g^rl is so tiresome. Isn't it disgusting to 

see the way she runs after Mr. Dorr?" It was 
Mrs. Langley who spoke. 

"Dreadful," answered Miss Lacy, with avid- 
ity. "Sydney tells me they have been engaged 
ever since they were little. They are engaged 
now, but he keeps putting the marriage off?" 

"Did Sydney say that?" questioned Mrs. May- 
nard. 

"No, but we think he is," answered Miss Lacy. 

With a glad giggle Mrs. Foley joined the on- 
slaught. "And she comes from such a low fam- 
ily." 

The fates were not propitious for Mrs. Foley. 
Miss Lacy glanced at her coolly and remarked 
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to Mrs. Langley : "Isn't it sad to see how unkind 
some people are!" 

"Very," answered Mrs. Langley in the tone of 
an angel weary of life. 

"I'll marry him to-morrow/' Aurora whis- 
pered viciously to the smiling, listening Keaton. 

"Don't worry about the cats; they are just 
dying of envy," he said with sympathetic inten- 
tions, and a manner that indicated he, too, might, 
with a little practice, become a member of a knit- 
ting club. 

It is contrary to honorable traditions to ma- 
lign one's own sex, one's own country, one's own 
relatives, though they are the only concessions 
to vanity in another that are permitted. Praise 
of one's own face, one's own talents, excites de- 
rision or homicidal desires in the listener. Then 
again, we may abuse ourselves, but we never care 
to hear others abuse us. Instead of cheering Au- 
rora, Keaton's words were a shock. "My dear 
Dick," she said. "What ungallant things to 
say!" 

Now, Keaton liked words of praise and en- 
couragement as well as did she, and she had 
been expressing a great deal of disapproval of 
him that morning. His fine eyes stared at her 
coolly, and that enchanting voice became hard. 

"Goodness gracious, Aurora," he said, "you 
can nag worse than anyone I ever knew. For 
heaven's sake let me rest." 

The doubts of him that she had felt — fear of 
a vicious temper, of uncertain honar, even of 
cowardice, were as nothing to the horror he now 
gave her. Where had she heard those wordsj 
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that tone, seen that look? Were they not often 
used in conjugal repartee on Poverty Hill? 

They had spoken softly, and the loud voices of 
the ladies went on unheedingly. That momen- 
tary interest in her own affairs had caused Au- 
rora to miss some of the remarks anent herself, 
but when next she listened she heard Mrs. Lang- 
ley say : 

"She seems to imagine herself a most accom- 
plished coquette, the way she uses those eyes," 
scornfully ; "but she has met her superior in Dick 
Keaton. He can use his yet more effectively. I 
really ought to write and tell his wife how he is 
behaving. Poor woman, she leads an unhappy 
life with him. He doesn't care for her at all." 

Keaton received the full benefit of a glance 
from those eyes — ^not the furious one he had ex- 
pected, but a contemptuous one that angered 
him. 

"Are you married, Dick?" 

"Yes." 

"I was just thinking that you yourself could 
very easily sound the matrimonial cadences." 

He walked away without another look or word, 
and again Aurora felt his experience. He was 
used to a sulking woman, and knew how to en- 
hance her wrath. 

Presently the boudoir window swung open, 
and Mrs. Maynard came out. With a book in 
her hand she sought the chair most to her fancy. 
Aurora's miserable face met her gaze. 

"You here, petite? Have you been hearing 
our charming talk ?" 

"Some of it." Mrs. Maynard could guess 
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when Aurora's thoughts had drowned the sound 
of the voices. "Are you laughing at me?'* Au- 
rora continued, with attempted calmness, yet wild 
with anger at the other's amused face. 

"A little, and I am envying you, too." 

"Envying me?" 

"Because you can derive so much charming 
agony out of so little." 

"Have I been displaying myself? Yes, I sup- 
pose every one has noticed ?" fiercely questioning. 

"We can count your heartbeats. Put a guard 
over your countenance, my child." 

Again the window was opened and Mrs. Lang- 
ley, Miss Lacy, Mrs. Foley and her daughter ap- 
peared. They exchanged conscious glances when 
they discerned Aurora — glances expressing a lit- 
tle embarrassment, some mental laughter, and a 
great deal of mental satisfaction. 

"How is your foot?" inquired Mrs. Langley, 
pompously patronizing. "We were so disturbed 
over your recklessness." Mrs. Langley always 
spoke as if the universe was listening with bated 
breath to her remarks. 

"It is not badly hurt. I shall have to be quiet 
a few days, that's all," said Aurora. 

"My dear little girl," added Mrs. Foley, "you 
are so inexperienced, don't be offended if I give 
you a little advice. It was very unconventional 
of you, to say the least, for you to ride away on 
Mr. Keaton's saddle bow like a damsel just thrill- 
ingly rescued ;" and Mrs. Foley and her daughter 
laughed. 

"What else could I have done?" Aurora 
blushed with confusion. The idea of her uncon- 
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ventionality, often hinted, disturbed her exceed- 
ingly. She did not know if she were wrong or 
not, because there were no Lady Chesterfields on 
Poverty Hill to give lessons. 

Mrs. Foley did not suggest a better course of 
procedure. "And yesterday you were out row- 
ing all the morning with Mr. Dorr — ^without a 
chaperon. You shouldn't do such things, dear 
child. People may talk." 

The painful red burned deeper on Aurora's 
face "How absurd!" She tried to pluck up a 
little spirit. "I have known Sam all my life. I 
would as soon have a chaperon when I am with 
my brother." But Mrs. Foley's manner was 
crushing. 

"Not absurd at all. It was bad taste for you to 
do that. I take an interest in you, you see, and 
you will not mind a little motherly reproach." 

Aurora did not mind. She always welcomed 
an opportunity for gaining knowledge. 

Dorr came out on the gallery and seated him- 
self beside Aurora. He inquired after her health, 
and was anxious to amuse her as well as the other 
ladies. "I have found a place up the river to 
catch the big trout. Wouldn't you like to go in 
the boat with me and help me catch some? It is 
quite far away, but we will get back in good time 
for dinner." 

The ladies declined. They were tired with 
their morning's ride and were not expert anglers. 
Aurora was regretful, but did not feel able to 
go. Miss Foley listened to Aurora's answer, and 
then she turned to her mamma. 

"Mayn't I go ? I would tove to catch a fish, I 
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haven't ever caught one in all my life. It would 
be so exquisite, so romantic/' 

"Certainly, dearest," said Mrs. Foley, gra- 
ciously. 

Aurora's eyes opened to their widest extent. 
She watched Dorr and Miss Foley depart, get 
into the boat, and row away, laughing and happy, 
and then she looked at Mrs. Foley. That lady 
was engaged in earnest talk with Mrs. Langley — 
whose remarks were interesting enough to hold 
attention. "You know we get passes every- 
where," she was remarking. Her air of saying 
this told she had reached the topmost pinnacle. 

"Mrs. Foley," Aurora said. Mrs. Foley was 
deaf. "Oh, Mrs. Foley," and the lady turned 
aggressively. "I am grateful for your motherly 
interest. You know I am such a hopelessly ig- 
norant creature. Before I came here my idea of 
a highly bred person was a very simple one. I 
thought an aristocrat was one who did not pick 
his teeth in public, sparing not only strangers, but 
his family bosom as well." 

Mrs. Foley and Mrs. Langley exchanged "Did 
you ever?" glances. 

"You see I have lived only on Poverty Hill." 

"I have been in the place you call that," an- 
swered Mrs. Langley, feeling rather sorry for 
Aurora in her humility, and wishing to be ami- 
able. "I met one person there who seemed quite 
intelligent. He read heavy works, you know, 
like Dickens — and besides, Mr. Dorr came from 
there. That is the reason I wished to view it." 

"Darling girl," remarked Mrs. Foley, listen- 
ing to the laugh of her daughter that sounded 
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faintly from the boat, and smiling in sympathy. 
"Mr. Dorr is really a delightful man. I wish 
Isabel would take a fancy to him, but she cruelly 
rejected him." The ladies exchanged glances of 
covert amusement. 

Miss Lacy looked after the departing boat, and 
disapproval marred her countenance; indeed, 
there were tears of vexation in her eyes. She 
moved closer to Mrs. Maynard and remarked in 
a confiding whisper : "Darling girl ! Stupid, stu- 
pid girl! Did you hear her last night, with all 
her airs and graces, telling Mr. Murray about 
her amusing experiences in Paris? Those were 
not her experiences at all; they were mine. / 
told them to her." 

"You did?" said Mrs. Maynard, lifting up her 
impassive face to Miss Lacy's flushed one. 

"Yes, and she's always repeating my jokes as 
her own and making people laugh, when she 
hasn't the brains of a crow," in tragical accents. 

Mrs. Maynard was without sympathy. "Why 
don't you say them first ?" 

"I can't," piteously. "I never could show off 
in company." 

"The remedy is very simple," said the other. 
"Just abstain from saying clever things when you 
are in her society." 

"Did I," asked Aurora, rousing after a pain- 
ful reverie, "seem so dreadful and improper on 
that horse ?" 

She intended to appeal to Mrs. Maynard, but 
on looking up as she propounded the question, 
found that Mrs. Langley had taken Mrs. May- 
nard's place, and the other three were gone. 
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"Mrs. Foley said you did/* answered Mrs. 
Langley. 

"What does Mrs. Foley know about it?" Au- 
rora was defiant. Mrs. Foley had not impressed 
her as being well bred, but then Aurora did not 
claim to be an authority on the art of good breed- 
ing. Her ideas had been gained from arrogant 
authors, and except for that arrogance she had 
not been able to tell whether an action was Vere 
de Vere or plebeian. 

Mrs. Langley looked amazed. "Why, Miss 
Rawley," she ejaculated. "Mrs. Foley is very 
swell and rich. She has" — decisively — "Mosaic 
tiling on her kitchen floor." 

The unfortunate denizen of Poverty Hill sank 
back in her chair in dismay. Those arrogant au- 
thors had said much about coats of arms denot- 
ing exaltation, but there was no tradition about 
Mosaic tiling on the kitchen floor. 

"I think," she said humbly, "I will go indoors. 
Will you, please, lend me the assistance of your 
arm?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Langley, rising very reluc- 
tantly, and looking shocked at the temerity of 
the request. 

As Aurora rose, in her helplessness she caught 
her hand in the rung of her chair. The action 
drew a ring from her finger. The ring contained 
her sole jewel, and she was proud of it. As it 
dropped on the floor she exclaimed in concern, 
"Where did it go? My poor ruby. Ah, here it 
fs." 

Mrs. Langley picked up the ring, looked at it 
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closely, then handed it — with a smile — ^to Aurora. 
"Ruby ? Imitation," said she. 

"Isn't it," answered the other, with no intention 
of being rude, simply with a desire to increase 
her store of knowledge, "just like those you wore 
last night ?" 

In moments of excitement the centuries of civ- 
ilization to wfiich man has been subjected are as 
naught, and he stands forth as Nature made him. 
So it was with Mrs. Langley. The hastily ac- 
quired culture faded away like dew before the 
sun, and Dublin Gulch glared out of her eyes, 
spoke in her voice ; in fact, a brogue became evi- 
dent. 

"Miss Rawley," she shrieked, while Aurora 
shuddered back against the wall and instinctively 
looked about for a policeman, "you don't know 
anything. Like mine, indeed. Why, they cost 
ten thousand dollars. Yours, maybe, three and a 
half." 

Aurora, entirely prostrated now, murmured an 
apology. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

POSSIBILITIES OF AN INVENTION. 

Hestwood returned to his Golden Hope. He 
swung his pick vigorously and built castles in 
Spain, a song in his heart. He had always known 
it would be like that. That from the multitude 
of women she would step forth and he would 
know her as his own, the vision of his dreams, 
the one for whom he had longed and waited, but 
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waited patiently, because he knew she would 
surely come. And so should she wait for him 
and know him when he came. 

For four weeks he had been owner of the 
Golden Hope, and every day he had picked long 
at the vein which Johnny Kane had assured him 
he (Johnny) had parted with out of the kindness 
of his heart. Hestwood's years were twenty- 
nine, but his faith in human nature was touch- 
ingly childlike ; touchingly childlike to some, and 
alluringly childlike to such as Johnny Kane. 
Himself honorable, Hestwood could not suspect 
that others were not, and hitherto he had been 
spared knowledge of those who, suffering from 
the curse Adam inflicted upon most of his de- 
scendants, in that sweat of their brows learn 
degradation. Possessed of fortune and a good 
name, he felt that the world had been created for 
his amusement. With good looks and good 
health he had no complaint against himself, and 
life had been one long laugh to him. He didn't 
care when the bottom fell out of the market one 
day. That panic could not prevent the blood 
from coursing gaily through his veins and the 
world from being beautiful, though dowagers' 
smiles grew chilly and roseleaf cheeks turned 
away when now he came, though he was sent out 
with white hands but unfaltering courage to fight 
the world for himself, sorrowing only that he 
went alone, for the good father was dead ; in the 
great calamity his weak heart would not beat. 

Hestwood summed up his accomplishments. 
He could lead the cotillion gracefully, in all fash- 
ionable sports he was an adept; but of accom- 
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plishments that would earn him money he pos- 
sessed none. And money he must have in order 
to exist, for of his father's fortune there was left 
only a few hundred dollars. On the street when 
one man falls another rises, and it was now young 
Dorr instead of young Hestwood who was the 
most eligible parti in the country. For Dorr the 
dowagers* smiles grew warm and the roseleaf 
cheeks rosier — for Dorr, who had been wise and 
daring enough to sell when Hestwood, Senior, 
was buying. And the Hestwood coffers flowed 
into the Dorr's. The day after the funeral Hest- 
wood put those few hundred dollars in his pocket, 
and started for Yocum. There was where Dorr 
had risen, there might Hestwood rise again. 
Hestwood said now that it was Providence di- 
rected his footsteps thither; for he had the old- 
fashioned but eminently comfortable belief that 
Providence directs each one — ^no matter to what 
end. The loss of his fortune was to waken him 
from his sloth, and make him of use in the world. 

Now he was hoping Providence would help 
him again — ^to reach the ore of which Johnny 
Kane had talked. He had never cared whether 
he should find his dream lady a princess or the 
lowliest of maidens. She would turn and follow 
him wherever she was, whoever she might be. 
Since he fouad her mighty, he would be no less 
mighty than she. It was proper enough for 
Cophetua to wed the beggar maid, but for 
Cophetua's sister to have wed the beggar maid's 
brother would have shocked his sense of the fit- 
ness of things. 

In those two weeks the good ore he had seen 
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at the beginning of his work had panned out 
The knowledge of ore and of mining which he 
had gained by his experience in the Tintype was 
little, yet enough to discourage him with the look 
of his tunnel, and he had thought of abandoning 
it. Then she came, and her words had allured 
him into renewed faith in Johnny and his bar- 
gain. Since then he had worked feverishly, dig- 
ging at the rock, piling the wheelbarrow full, 
wheeling it out those many feet to the dump 
which his predecessor had left and which Hest- 
wood had materially increased. Faith was nearly 
all he had had to live upon. Two more weeks 
had gone by since he had seen her last, but still 
there was no gold. There had never been much 
food. He had been so sure a few days' toil would 
bring him what he sought he had neglected de- 
tails. It was depressing to think he needed 
grosser food than love and faith, but he must go 
to work again in the Tintype. That meant so 
much the longer would his happiness be delayed. 
He had not thought to ask her so trivial a ques- 
tion: Would she wait for his success? In the 
first glance had not both he and she known the 
heart's love was found, and that for each there 
could be but the other? The dearest trait of 
his dream lady was her belief in him — her belief 
so deep that she asked not a single question. 

The last of his money had been spent for can- 
dles and blasting powder. He must have light to 
see the rock and force — ^when the power of his 
body was not sufficient — ^to move it. It had taken 
long to weaken that great power of his even with- 
out its munition. But now the candles and the 
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lieve I am familiar with their looks myself. 
'Member Jack O'Shaughnessey? Died the other 
day and willed me this machine. Newly invented 
and not well known, but a great thing, Jack as- 
sured me. He paid five hundred dollars for it 
and was keeping it to use when his prospect 
needed it. He gave it to me to use on my Sahara 
when it needs it because I helped him in a little 
scrape once. I don't understand the mechanism 
of the bloody thing myself and can't show its 
good points, or I might sell it. Nobody seems 
to want it. To-morrow I'll try to dispose of it to 
a junk shop as old iron." 

"To-morrow is a long way off," said Hestwood, 
hunger gnawing him. "Where is it? May I 
see it?" 

"Sure," said Reggie. "You are so clever you 
may know what it is good for. It is down here 
in a barn two blocks or so from here." 

All the male citizens of the place seemed to be 
on the main street, and when Hestwood and Reg- 
gie turned down a side street and walked a short 
distance the noise of the turbulent town came 
but faintly to their ears. The side street might 
have been in a country village, so quiet it was 
and deserted. In its whole length there were but 
two other men to be seen. In one of them, swing- 
ing along slowly, with such lithe grace, Hest- 
wood recognized Dorr's great friend, Keaton, 
whom he had often seen in Yocum; the other, 
short and very rotund, bobbing awkwardly as he 
tried to keep step with his tall companion, was 
Senator Spriggins, a member of the State's Sen- 
ate, a well known and most popular citizen. He 
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was also the largest contributor to, and stoutest 
pillar in, Yocum's one church. Knowing the 
reputation he bore, Hestwood was rather shocked 
as he caught some of the Senator's low spoken 
words. 

"Would you go to jail for five years for a 
hundred thousand dollars?" Keaton had asked. 

"No, but rd go to hell for that length of time 
for that sum. Jail isn't respectable, but I am sure 
hell harbors some of the bluest blooded. You 
can get the judge to issue the injunction if you 
like, you know you can, Dick. Why won't you? 

"Do you think I am as big a rogue as you are ? 
was the answer of Keaton. 

"Honestly, Dick, when you are virtuous you 
amuse me. Well, so long. I have an engage- 
ment. Think it over and let me know what you 
decide." 

"I have decided now," said Keaton, but the 
other waved his hand with laughing protestation, 
and turned back towards the main street. He 
appeared to have had some experience with 
Keaton's reflections. 

Keaton detained him a moment, and Hestwood 
and Reggie passed out of hearing. While Reg- 
gie was fumbling with the lock of the barn — ^to 
which he had a key — Keaton came by, and recog- 
nizing Hestwood, gave him a pleasant good even- 
ing. Hestwood responded with even more than 
his usual friendliness, flattered that the magnifi- 
cent Keaton should have remembered him, and 
Keaton stopped. 

"Taking a holiday from your duties ?" he said. 
•'Everyone in town seems to be doing the same." 
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"An unwilling one, I think/' answered Hest- 
wood. "They're on a strike." 

"Are they really? I have just come in from 
Amesville and hadn't heard of it. All the mines 
closed down?" 

"No, just Dorr's." 

"The Tintype?" 

"Yes." 

Hestwood was not observant, but the look on 
Keaton's face drew attention — ^the look indicated 
such wicked delight over something. It could 
not be because of the closing down of the Tin- 
type, Hestwood fancied. Keaton was Dorr's 
friend. 

"I didn't imagine the Father of Yocum would 
ever deny anything to those pets of his — ^the 
miners," Keaton answered. 

Reggie threw open the door. "Walk in, and 
see my fortune," he said. 

Hestwood went close to the mass of iron to 
which Reggie pointed, and looked at it wonder- 
ingly. His ability to solve its mystery might 
mean a dinner for him, yet hunger did not 
sharpen his wits. "In Heaven's name, what is it 
for, Reggie? Didn't O'Shaughnessy tell you?" 

"He did, but I've forgotten." Reggie had 
found a seat on some part of the machine, and 
was swinging his feet back and forth, while he 
stared at the ceiling. He had great faith in Hest- 
wood's capabilities. 

"It IS a machine for crushing ore," Keaton 
said. He dexterously poked his hand about the 
dusty parts, examining them as if they were fa- 
miliar to him, while Hestwood and Reggie stood 
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at one side and watched him admiringly. "Rather 
different from any I have ever seen," Keaton 
said, after a time. His eyes, which saw every- 
thing, took note of the gaunt face of Hest- 
wood. "Do you want to sell it?" 

"It belongs to my friend here, Mr. Mont- 
morency. He wants to sell it." Keaton gave 
one of his flashing, judging glances at the gentle- 
man who bore the lofty name. 

"I know a man who is interested in such 
things. What is the price of it ?" 

"I have been trying to sell it for five hun- 
dred," said Reggie. "But haven't found a 
sucker yet." 

"It's no wonder you can't sell it at that figure," 
said Keaton — which words put great dismay upon 
Reggie's face. "If I tell you of a man to whom 
you can sell it for six thousand dollars will you 
sell it to him?" He laughed at the amazed look 
which replaced the dismay on Reggie's face, but 
that young gentleman was prompt with his an- 
swer. 

"Yes, and give you half." 

"He owes me three thousand which he seems 
to have forgotten about, and I don't like to be a 
dun<" Keaton had anticipated Reggie's response. 
"So I take this way of repaying myself." 

"Your friend must be a chump," said Reggie. 

"No, wise man. So wise that he won't take 
anybody's advice " 

"He is wise. I never took advice but once in 
my life, and it was the one mistake of my life," 
said Reggie. 

Keaton laughed dutifully. "Therefore when he 
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sees a new thing like this he will snap it up be- 
fore any one else gets a chance." 

"His name and address?" asked Reggie anx- 
iously. 

"Turner, the Honorable Jeremiah Turner." 

"President of the Con. Q). ? He is second only 
to Dorr in the town's affections. If Dorr is the 
father, Turner is the uncle. He'll surely know 
the value of such things." 

"You don't want to be meek and lowly, you 
know," Keaton said. "Act as if you owned the 
earth and several of the plants. He is inclined 
to bully people when they let him." Reggie 
straightened himself, and all the blood of the 
Montmorencies showed in the carriage of his 
head. "That is right," Keaton looked approval. 
"Tell him it is all this new device." He spoke 
now to Hestwood, who listened attentively to the 
explanation, while Reggie departed to find Tur- 
ner. 

In a few moments Keaton went on his way, 
and Hestwood, hoping and despairing, waited 
alone the coming of the rescuer. In a short time 
Reggie returned, and with him was the one he 
had called the uncle of Yocum, the Honorable 
Jeremiah Turner. 

Hestwood was astounded by the change in his 
friend. The careless, irreverent Reggie had be- 
come a scion of the Montmorencies, every inch of 
him telling of generations of non-laboring ances- 
tors, his language was of the purest. It was one 
of the ironies of Fate that, with all his inherited 
instincts rebelling, in this his first encounter with 
"trade," he should be required to summon graces 
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never aired for his friends. The Honorable Jere- 
miah Turner was plainly impressed with the 
haughtiness of Reggie. Turner was hirnself 
haughty, but his haughtiness was the rough-shod 
kind — the kind which effectively and at once sub- 
dued the book agents and drummers who accosted 
him. He thought Reggie's manners unsuited to 
the exigencies of business, but commendatory for 
society when the cares of the day were over, when 
a man could afford to be polite and still arrogant. 
Therefore he was taking note of Reggie. The 
Honorable Jeremiah had been talking with some 
of his constituents about important jDUsiness when 
Reggie interrupted. An ordinary being, at such 
a time, would have been consigned to perdition 
with all Turner's elegance of manner; but he had 
turned and followed Reggie. 

"This is the great machine, is it?" said Tur- 
ner, with a gracious smile. "What is there won- 
derful about it?" 

"Mr. Hestwood here understands it. I don't 
bother with such things myself," said Reggie. 

"Oh," said the Honorable Jeremiah, watching 
Hestwood's hands as they touched the different 
parts of the machine, listening to his words ex- 
plaining the device, but not acknowledging the 
introduction. Hestwood was dressed in his 
miner's clothes, as he had expected to go in the 
Tintype, and one of Mr. Turner's ways of judg- 
ing men and women was by the available assets 
their persons promised. Besides, Hestwood's 
purpose was to make money out of him, and such 
a purpose always roused a desire almost homi- 
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cidal in Turner's breast. That was Reggie's in- 
tention also, but Reggie was gifted. 

"Six thousand, you say?" Turner looked at 
Reggie. 

"Yes. I don't like to let it go at that, but 
really I haven't much use for it. If you don't 
care for it, there is Mr. Dorr." 

Dorr was a hated rival, as Reggie well knew, 
and Mr. Turner flushed. He took his check book 
and a fountain pen from his pocket, then found 
himself a seat. 

"Make two, please, of equal amounts, one pay- 
able to me, Algernon Reginald Montmorency" — 
there was scarce space enough on the narrow 
sheet to write the name — and one to bearer." 

"Won't you dine with me ?" said Turner, pock- 
eting his check book and pen, and looking fondly 
upon Reggie. "I have some friends up here at 
the Knickerbocker — those you saw me with — a 
nice little party." 

"Thank you, but I had already promised to 
dine with Mr. Hestwood." 

Desert Turner for that common fellow ? Only 
Reggie could have done it and not caused a 
mighty wrath in the Honorable Jeremiah's 
breast. 

"Some other time, then," Turner said. 

"You can send some one for the machine in the 
morning, if you like," Reggie answered. "Not 
until after ten. Stable man won't be here until 
then." Turner promised himself he would emu- 
late the sublime carelessness of Reggie's manner. 
"Just as if," Turner meditated, "the money wasn't 
worth mentioning." 
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"Very well," he answered. "Good-bye, and 
shook hands with Mr. Montmorency. Then he 
was gone. 

Hestwood and Reggie looked at each other. 
Reggie was laughing. "It is a dream," Hest- 
wood said. 

"First National Bank, Jeremiah T. Turner — 
no dream. "What has become of the angel who 
put us onto this good thing?" 

"He said we should find him at the Knicker- 
bocker." 

To the Knickerbocker they bent their steps. 
Inquiring for Keaton they were told he was in 
the dining room. Because of his rough clothes 
Hestwood remained in the lobby, while Reggie 
went alone to the dining room. Keaton was sit- 
ting at a table with the Honorable Jeremiah Tur- 
ner, Senator Spriggins, and two other men. All 
five were laughing and talking and were appar- 
ently on the best of terms with one another. 
Reggie shrugged his shoulders. That was the 
way with a hypocritical American — inwardly an 
enemy, outwardly a friend. He put the check in 
an envelope and directed a waiter to deliver it to 
Keaton. Lingering a moment he saw Keaton 
open the envelope, glance inside, then smile. In- 
tense amusement and delight were expressed by 
the smile. 

Reggie went back to Hestwood and they — at a 
humbler place than the Knickerbocker — ^had a 
sumptuous dinner. It was after banking hours, 
but Reggie discovered a barkeeper friend who 
would cash his check, and he vehemently insisted 
that at least half the money belonged to Hest- 
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wood. Hestwood as vehemently declined to un- 
derstand why any of it belonged to him. 

"I never would have had it, possibly not any at 
all, if it had not been for that acquaintance of 
yours happening along," Reggie argued. "It 
was for you he took the trouble to think of Tur- 
ner." Reggie, of course, could not know that 
Keaton's conscience had reproached him a little 
as he looked upon Hestwood's plight. 

"And himself," Hestwood answered. "It seems 
to me he profited, too. He said Turner owed him 
and would not pay. So that was perfectly fair — 
a Roland for an Oliver." 

"I know what you think," Reggie said, fixing 
reproving eyes on the other. "You think we did 
wrong." 

"It does appear rather like a hold-up," said 
Hestwood. 

"Did I persuade him? Didn't he fall all over 
himself in his anxiety to take the blasted thing?'* 
with great warmth. 

"He did, really." Hestwood remembered that 
he himself had borne a share in the wrong: he 
had pointed out the real value of the machine, 
and Turner had been quick to take heed. "A man 
can't be moral when he is hungry," he communed 
with himself. "I am glad Reggie waited until 
after dinner before offering me the money." 

Reggie also was thinking of Hestwood's ac- 
quiescence in the act, but kindly did not remind 
him of it. Hestwood was not the first Reggie 
had seen adjust his morality to his convenience. 

"Chestnuts! But if you won't, I suppose you 
won't." Reggie had had experience with Hest* 
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wood's obstinacy. "Well, I don't have to go and 
shed tears on the Governor's neck yet, praise 
God. I think instead I will go to Amesville and 
paint the town. Don't you want to go with me?" 

"I think I would better stay here. You go and 
enjoy yourself ; not too highly, or you will be on 
the Governor's neck all the sooner." 

"Do you think I will ultimately reach there?" 

"Of course." 

"Now, angels and ministers of grace defend 
me! You, too, Brutus! Everyone that I have 
ever known at some time has predicted dire dis- 
aster awaiting me, and I always go and do the 
thing they say I will. I might not have had the 
least intention of doing so, but the minute it h 
predicted straightway I break my neck to go and 
cause a fellow's soul a lot of bliss by meeting 
with the disaster he thus prophesied. It's so exas- 
perating, don't you know, to be such a bally 
idiot." 

"You're a victim of mental suggestion," Hest- 
wood said. 

"I'm weak minded, yes, I know. So long," 
said Reggie, and departing waves his hand. "Be 
good to yourself." 

Hestwood felt lonely when Reggie had gone. 
He knew but few Yocumites — men at the mine — 
and Reggie was the only one of those at all con* 
genial. He had received letters at the post office 
which he had forgotten to read by the light in the 
restaurant, and he went into one of those many 
havens in Yocum for such as he — a saloon. Be- 
fore the door a crowd of miners was standing. 
They exhaled an odor of liquor and bad tobacco, 
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and were roundly cursing Yocum's father for 
refusing to grant the miners' demands. On the 
defiled sidewalk a man, stupidly drunk, was ly- 
ing. Through the windows of the saloon, reach- 
ing nearly to the pavement, and uncurtained, 
could be seen others of the roughly clad men, sit- 
ting at small round tables, drinking and playing 
cards. There was a little stage at one end of the 
room, and on it was being transacted indifferent 
vaudeville. 

Hestwood sat down in a comer and took out 
his letters. One of the envelopes contained an 
invitation to a ball at Dorrlands that night, but 
he had left such frivolities as evening coats far 
away in New York, not thinking he would need 
them in a place so beyond the pale of his civiliza- 
tion as Yocum. 

"Besides, I'm not exactly the figure for a ball," 
he meditated, catching sight of his hollow cheeks 
in one of the gorgeous mirrors that lined the 
walls of the saloon. 

A touch fell on his arm, and he glanced up to 
see a man he had known at the Tint)rpe. "Good 
evenin'," said the man. 

"How are you, McCarthy?" said Hestwood. 

"Oi was hopin' Oi'd mate ye," said McCarthy. 
"We're havin' some spakin' to-night. Oi'm 
chairman." 

"Are you," Hestwood responded, looking with 
kindly interest at McCarthy's resplendent best 
suit, and the blue badge advertising his political 
party pinned to his coat. "Who is speaking?" 

"McDonald, for one." 

"And Keaton?" Hestwood said, with some 
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eagerness. Keaton's charms were not the kind 
which fascinated only damsels from Poverty 
Hill. 

"What's the matter wid ye?" McCarthy an- 
swered with scorn. "Keaton's on the other 
side." 

"Of course," Hestwood said, apologetically, 
observing that McCarthy was really offended. 
"I should have known that you would not affiliate 
with Keaton." 

McCarthy did not know what affiliate meant, 
but Hestwood's manner was genial, and he be- 
came mollified. "Oi thought it would be a good 
schame to give the bys a little entertainment be- 
tween spaches. Oi heard you sing once down in 
the mine. The bys said it was foine, and Oi 
thought maybe ye'd sing for us to-night." 

"Of course, I will sing for you, if you like," 
Hestwood said. "Got a banjo ?" 

"No, but Oi can get ye one. And there'll be 
foive dollars in it for ye," said McCarthy, with 
pride. "That's easier earned than pickin' rock, 
ain't it?" 

"Yes," said Hestwood, with a thankful feel- 
ing, as he reflected that with five dollars he could 
get powder and candles to last for several days. 
Also corn meal and bacon. He had trained his 
at first protesting palate to like these homely 
foods of the miner. Perhaps by the time the 
provisions were gone the Tintype would be run- 
ning again. 

McCarthy's idea to provide a little entertain- 
ment for the boys proved to be a good one. Be- 
sides Hestwood there was a darkey quartette — 
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clad in all the glory of long Prince Albert coats 
and high white collars — which sang songs full of 
local political history — delighting the boys im- 
mensely. Then there was a little girl, clad in 
white, with a silken flag draped around her 
shoulders, who recited a poem descriptive of 
McDonald's virtues. It was composed by a Yo- 
cum poet, and it brought forth great applause 
from his many friends who were present. Hest- 
wood did not know any songs appropriate to the 
occasion, and so sang those of his college, and 
many times the boys called him back. On the 
rostrum of roughest pine boards Hestwood sat 
in a chair of hardest deal, and sang of valour and 
home and sweethearts to a thousand miners, most 
of them half drunk with the terrible liquor that 
McDonald, in his generosity, had provided. 
Hestwood did his best to please his simple listen- 
ers, and was glad when he succeeded so well. 
Out at Dorrlands Sydney was waiting at that 
moment, listening and looking for him. But life 
was long, he said, and soon the waiting would be 
at an end. 

McDonald was Keaton's principal opponent — 
and the only one to be feared — in the contest for 
the Senator's honor. Naturally, the two were not 
friends, especially as they were of different par- 
ties. Keaton's dislike of McDonald was mildly 
derisive, but McDonald's hate for Keaton was of 
demon-like malignity. To-night he had been 
asked to speak about the tariff, and not to testify 
concerning his rivals, but it was little instruction 
anent the tariff his audience received that even- 
ing. He preferred to sp^ak of Keaton, and when 
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he spoke of him that hatred showed in his every 
sentence, flushed his face, strained his voice. He 
did not seem to urge his audience to vote for the 
men who would save the party, the state, or the 
country, but rather to pray for the election of 
men who would defeat Keaton. The wild in- 
vective rasped through Hestwood's dreams of 
Dorrlands, and made him give heed to the 
speaker. He was of the same party as I^eaton, 
and while his politics were not violent, it rather 
provoked him to hear that fascinating person 
charged with so many crimes. Besides, it was 
impossible for one man, in the short space of a 
lifetime, to have been guilty of all the sins of 
which McDonald accused Keaton. 

McDonald had the keen insight of the suc- 
cessful politician, and he felt that his few re- 
marks about the tariff were better received than 
were his tirades against his enemy. The miners 
were naturally concerned about electing states- 
men who would make them all rich, and one who 
broke the commandments was not particularly in- 
teresting nor horrifying. They themselves broke 
a few. As he stormed of his grudge to the un- 
responsive men, an inspiration came to McDon- 
ald, and a light — hard and cruel — came, by reason 
of that inspiration, upon McDonald's face. 

"You sit here," he said, "and let that white- 
handed aristocrat take the bread from your 
mouths." Then his calmly hortatory tone 
changed to a shout of rage, while he sunk his 
clenched fists above his head. "Aristocrat! He 
is of thie same class as we, and yet he despises us 
as if we were curs. And there is no scorn like 
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the scorn of the apostate! He cares more for 
the wealth of his master than he does for your 
poor common flesh and blood. Well, why 
shouldn't he care for his master's wealth? He 
shares in the spoils. To save that good master 
a few thousand dollars to add to the millions that 
your sweat and toil produced he will let you 
starve. It was by his advice that the mines were 
closed down. 'Touch a patriot on his stomach,' 
says Keaton, 'and you have the gentleman just 
where you want him.' " 

A sound came from the audience. It was like 
the growling of many deep voiced dogs. 

"Don't you think, boys," said McDonald, vio- 
lent no longer, but insinuatingly smiling, "that 
since he has so much influence over Dorr you 
might find a way to influence him?*' 

The growl became louder. Men stood up, 
some of them swaying drunkenly. 

"Tar and feather and ride him on a rail, hey, 
boys," said McDonald. "Spoil his pretty looks 
a little? He's out at Dorrlands to-night, feast- 
ing and dancing." McDonald could not prevent 
a note of longing in his voice, to which every 
one's heart thrilled. "For Keaton there are all 
the good things of life, while you go home to a 
crust of bread." 

A miner rushed violently towards the door. It 
was a movement that prevailed upon the sheep- 
like tendencies of the others. Like sheep they 
becran to follow, McDonald watching them ex- 
ult in gly, while he said warmingly : "Not to Dorr- 
lands, boys. There are men enough there now 
to put up a good defense. It is not Dorr you 
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want. He is your friend and would do the right 
thing by you if he was let alone. Keaton will 
be coming back to-night — I heard him say so. 
Watch in the Dorrlands road for him." 

"And then what shall we do?" a miner called 
out. 

"Why do you ask me that?" McDonald cried 
back to him. "What is it to me? It is you who 
are suffering from Keaton's acts, not I." 

Hestwood was sitting on one of the front seats, 
the banjo beside him, waiting for his turn to sing 
again. As the meaning of the exodus came to 
him, he started up. In moments of excitement 
his large body was capable of movement exceed- 
ingly swift and light. He reached the door first 
of ail, and, spreading out his arms, he barricaded 
the opening. "It is not true what he has told 
you," he cried, his words reaching clearly to 
those in the other end of the immense hall. "I 
myself heard Keaton to-night express surprise 
at the closing down." j 

For an instant the miners paused, wondering.' 
Here was no bloated bondholder defendant of his 
kind, but a miner like themselves. Therefore he 
was to be believed. Then McDonald, running 
down the aisle and throwing himself upon Hest- 
wood with a bulldog grip, tried to move him from 
the door. Hestwood tightened his grasp on the 
door jambs, and McDonald swore in impotent 
rage as he felt the strength of the stretched mus- 
cles in the arms he strove to bend. Then the 
miners, thinking nothing now of right or wrong, 
thinking only of this gladsome opportunity to 
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gratify their Irish lust of a fight, made a rush, 
and the barricade was broken down. 

Hestwood picked himself up swiftly. He was 
not hurt, but he made no more effort to restrain 
the miners, who now came sweeping out of the 
hall. As the night air fell cool on their faces, 
some of them stopped, chilled into remembering 
certain judgment which had attended former 
vengeance of a similar character as this they now 
planned. But most of them went whooping 
down the street, following McDonald, to the sa- 
loons. 

"He'll get them wild with whiskey, until they 
are ready for anything," Hestwood thought. "I 
will go to Dorrlands and tell Keaton. He helped 
Reggie to-night, and me as well.'* 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE SLOUGH OF TRUTH. 

The kings were on the point of taking their de- 
parture from Dorrlands for other places of 
amusement. As one of the last honors Dorr 
had called his special train into service, and had 
carried his guests all over the State, showing 
them the beauty of mountains and valleys and 
plains. On the return journey Mrs. Maynard 
had elected to stop at Amesville, for the pur- 
pose of visiting some friends of hers who lived 
there, and she had asked Aurora to accompany 
her. To Aurora such a request was a direct 
answer to prayer. She had a matter of busi- 
ness to attend to in Amesville. 
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The only city Aurora had seen was the one 
of which Poverty Hill formed a suburb. Ames- 
ville was larger, much finer, with broad and 
level streets. In the near distance were the 
mountains. She sat in the window seat of her 
room in the hotel, and looked down at the pass- 
ing crowd, watching the lights she loved be- 
ginning to shine in the streets until the city was 
ablaze with them. The broad, white pavements 
were thronged with people, the women in light 
summer dresses, for the air was warm. She 
was consumed with desire to be down there with 
the light, in the midst of the crowd. Then there 
was that matter of business that haunted her. It 
was a thing that had best be over with — like the 
burial of the dead. Mrs. MaynarJ inteuLlcd to 
return to Dorrlands the next afternoon. The 
exigencies of the coming day might prevent Au- 
rora's carrying out her project. 

She went into the adjoining room, where Mrs. 
Maynard, comfortable in the filmiest of dressing 
gowns, and absorbed in the vagaries of the most 
reprehensible of French authors, was lying upon 
a divan. 

"Fm going out for a walk," Aurora said. 

"Very well, petite," said Mrs. Maynard, with- 
out raising her eyes. "Stop at the nearest con- 
fectioner's, won't you, please, and tell them to 
send me a gallon of ices? This is the warmest 
place I ever was in." 

"With pleasure, fairest of women," answered 
Aurora, convinced that Mrs. Maynard, if not 
the fairest, was certainly the most soothing of 
women. She was incapable of amazement; she 
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never appeared to dissent from the person to 
whom she was talking; the sphinx was hardly 
less emotionless. If only she had not possessed 
such intuition! In the matter of divination of 
poor human failing an assembly of ancient la- 
dies in a country town must yield the palm to 
her. She knew why Aurora went walking. So 
thought that maiden, who herself possessed some 
intuition. 

"Don't get lost," Mrs. Maynard added, as Au- 
rora turned towards the door. 

"I probably shall. I am not much of a path- 
finder. But in the course of time I will find my 
way back." 

Aurora stopped a moment in the hotel office 
to consult the directory and ask a question. The 
street she sought was a few blocks distant, the 
clerk said; he would call a cab. But Aurora 
preferred to walk. 

She had not seen Keaton since the day when 
she had performed that spectacular feat — ^the day 
so full of happiness and pain — ^the day when she 
had learned such fatal news: that Keaton was 
married. Therefore Keaton had a wife. What 
manner of woman was she? Did he love her? 
These thoughts had harrassed Aurora greatly. 
Mrs. Langley had said that he did not care for 
her. But then Mrs. Langley was too fond of 
looking upon another woman's humiliation and 
sorrow; and her information was not reliable. 
She remembered so many things that had never 
happened, saw so many things that did not ex- 
ist But Aurora would know what she wanted 
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to know just as soon as she looked at Keaton's 
wife. 

At one moment she would reflect consolingly: 
"She is just another Hannah Jane." 

Keaton had said that he had always been poor ; 
he did not boast of the slightest blue tint to his 
blood. In spite of his cleverness once in a while 
he would say something that made Aurora fancy 
he had been brought up by a mother whose high- 
est ambition was the cooking of her husband's 
dinner. In his first youth, in his greatest pov- 
erty — as was but natural with men of his class — 
had he not, perhaps, married a commonplace 
girl, too commonplace to protest while she la- 
bored and lived in squalor that he might study 
and rise beyond her ? 

"She isn't half so handsome as when twenty 

years agone. 
At her old home in Piketon Parson Avery 

made us one; 
The great house crowded full of guests of every 

degree, 
The girls all envying Hannah Jane, the boys all 

envying me. 

At last I won success. Ah, then our lives were 

wider parted; 
I was far up the rising road; she, poor girl, 

where we started. 
I had tried my speed and mettle, and gained 

strength in every race. 
I was far up the heights of life — she trudging 

at the base." 
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Thus Aurora would quote. Then in another 
moment she would remember the face of happi- 
ness that Keaton wore on the night of their first 
meeting when he spoke of his home. Her galling 
memories of Poverty Hill, its vulgarity, its 
"commonness" — (Aurora's favorite word, which 
expressed so much to her mind) once felt so 
keenly in his presence, by means of that pres- 
ence had become less agonizing. She need have 
no thought of pollution when with him, for they 
were akin. No flower garden had been his place 
of abode, as she had fondly fancied; he had 
kknown the weed-grown backyards of life. Had 
she accepted all the teachings of Poverty Hill, 
she would have been a fit companion for him. 
But, surely, not for any such home as those made 
on Poverty Hill would he wear a face of happi- 
ness. 

These painful thoughts made her walk swiftly. 
Inquiring her way several times, she at length 
found Orville Street — which was further distant 
from the hotel than she had thought, and the 
number she sought was a long way down the 
street. So that she was tired and warm when 
she reached Keaton's house. 

Orville Street was wide, shaded with hand- 
some trees. Carriages were rolling up and 
down. On each side were fine houses and green 
lawns. There was an air of exclusiveness, of 
frigid elegance, about the whole of Orville 
Street. How came Keaton, whose income from 
his legal practice was but small, to live there? 
Aurora meditated. Dorr's houses had a new 
rich air about them. The houses of Orville 
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Street, not nearly so grand as Dorr's, were 
haughty, supercilious, seeming perfectly con- 
scious that they harbored only the best people in 
Amesville. Aurora hesitated long before she 
went up the stone walk to Keaton's door. Then 
she was overcome with fear at the idea of ring- 
ing the bell. She had planned to ask boldly for 
him, for the purpose of delivering to him a 
message which Dorr had desired to send, and 
which he had not cared to commit to paper. 
Hannah Jane would, of course, come in to see 
who wanted her treasure — homely old women 
were so nervous about their lords — even when 
the gentlemen were not attractive — and would 
stare and ask questions after the fashion of her 
kind, and Keaton would smile and be amused in 
the superior way he sometimes assumed, and 
which was more exasperating than the ignorance 
of the vulgar; but Aurora could do penance to 
accomplish her purpose — which was to look upon 
her rival and judge if Keaton loved her. And 
if he loved a woman like Hannah Jane, that fact 
would be the swiftest and surest cure for Au- 
rora's love (which was painful). What stronger 
proof of a man's imbecility does a woman need 
than his preference for another? It is possible 
for a commonplace woman to be loved ; else how 
would the commonplace men find wives? medi- 
tated Aurora. Keaton was not commonplace, but 
perhaps Hannah Jane was beautiful. Men loved 
with their senses and not with their brains ; men, 
that is, of Poverty Hill. And Keaton came from 
a place strangely like unto Poverty Hill. 
However, Aurora would not follow her plan. 
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The mightiness of Orville Street weighed down 
upon her and made her timid. Perhaps in that 
place Hannah Jane had progressed, had profited 
by the example of the houses, and become super- 
cilious and haughty. Perhaps she would treat 
Aurora as a servant and pay her for the message 
she had carried. A woman like Hannah Jane 
was apt to be so self-satisfied that the thought of 
Aurora's being a dangerous rival would never 
enter her head. Thus said Aurora, who could 
find no merit in Hannah Jane, whatever her 
frame of mind. 

Amesville was built on a flat plain, and all the 
buildings were on the same level as the streets. 
Lights were shining in Keaton's house, the cur- 
tains were not drawn, and through the windows 
of the lower story Aurora could look into the 
different rooms. The light from the windows 
and from the street lamp at the corner fell upon 
her figure, her little set face, but no one came to 
seize her as she crept like a burglar around the 
house. It was a large square house, and on the 
ground floor there were many windows. She 
stopped before each one, peering in eagerly. In 
several of the rooms were people, and each face 
she scrutinized, passing on when she could see 
no woman who looked like a Hannah Jane. One 
great room was full of pictures, another of 
books, in one was a long table covered with beau- 
tiful plate and china, as if people had just arisen 
from dinner. She gave but a glance at these in- 
animate objects, her eyes searching always for 
Hannah Jane. At length she looked upon her. 

There were four women in the room, three 
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young, one older with gray hair. Aurora did not 
need to be told which one was Keaton's wife. He 
also was there, sitting in an arm chair, and hold- 
ing on his knee a boy nine or ten years old. Han- 
nah Jane stood beside him, talking to the child, 
looking at him when she was not looking at 
Keaton. But oftener she looked at Keaton. 

This was Hannah Jane, tall and slender, with 
a lovely high bred face, seeming to be a young 
girl, though she was the mother of the boy on 
Keaton's knee. Aurora looked at her and knew 
what she wished to know — and the knowledge 
that was to comfort her proved but another 
pang. Keaton did not love a commonplace 
woman. He loved one who was far above him. 
He had climbed to her side; he had not tried to 
lift her to his. 

On the other side of Keaton's chair stood a 
man with a youthful face, dark eyes and red 
cheeks, but with white hair. He looked like a 
cavalier of the time of Elizabeth. Aurora heard 
Hannah Jane call him "father," and he gave evi- 
dence that the blood of Hannah Jane was blue. 
She called the elderly lady "mother,'' and the 
elderly lady also testified concerning the patrician 
rank of the family. Aurora was glad that she 
had not ventured inside the house. 

"Now, father, dear, don't tease Alan so. 
You're confusing the poor little fellow," said 
Hannah Jane. 

These words, spoken in a clear, high voice, 
with an affected English accent, floated out of 
the open window to Aurora, and caused that 
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maiden, envious perhaps, and an outsider surely, 
an anguish of derision. 

"Father, dear! I've heard that before — on 
the stage — from children making confidences on 
their knees to their progenitors. I never thought 
it could be real." 

"Now, Alan," said father dear, "how many 
rabbits did you see? Not three million. That's 
a great number, you know." 

The boy was half asleep. His head dropped 
nearer and nearer to Keaton's shoulder as he an- 
swered the question, looking the while at 
Keaton's face as if for encouragement — looking, 
Aurora saw, with eyes that had all the dark blue 
beauty of Keaton's. 

"Three million, thirty million jack rabbits, 
wasn't It, pop? Killed two with my gun, didn't 
I, pop? Must get me some more bullets to- 
morrow. Can't I go with you again?" 

Certainly it did detract from Keaton's roman- 
ticism to hear him called "pop." 

"Thirty million, is it now, Alan." But Alan 
was asleep. 

"He's beyond me," remarked father dear, 
laughing. "I'll call Mollie to put him to bed. 
Dick, let us have a game." 

"He is too heavy for Mollie to carry. She 
would have to waken him, and the little chap is 
so tired. Been playing all day harder than I have 
worked — and I haven't been idle. I heard him 
up at six o'clock this morning," Keaton an- 
swered. "I'll carry him up and be with you in 
a minute." 

How strange, how strange, this consideration 
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of one's offspring! On Poverty Hill that was 
incompatible with parental dignity. 

Keaton did not rise, but sat very still, softly 
touching the brown head on his shoulder, as if 
the pressure of that small head was a pleasure. 
And Alan was deeply asleep, as if he was used 
to that shoulder as a pillow and found it com- 
fortable. Hannah Jane, standing before them, 
smiled at the two. Her face was very pure and 
guileless, with all the love and faith of a troth 
just plighted looking out of her eyes at her hus- 
band. Surely she was a woman who did not 
"understand" — and that was fortunate for her, 
the watcher reflected; for there is no greater 
bane than a too good understanding. Wisdom 
and happiness do not affiliate, and Keaton's 
wife was radiant with happiness. Was it be- 
cause of her own saintliness that she could know 
no wrong, Aurora wondered, or because Keaton 
thought her worthy of his hypocrisy? 

It did not take her long to decide the ques- 
tion, as she stared at the scene. "Conceit, con- 
ceit — ^to think that I could have lived my life in 
that place, and not show the traces. He knows 
people as they are. Commend me to the hypo- 
crite. If you cannot be good, at least you need 
not disclose yourself in all your unloveliness. / 
am not good enough for pretense, and she is." 
Aurora had seen the good kind too seldom not 
to recognize it when she did see it. "How lovely 
he must think her since he thinks himself too bad 
to honor her. Therefore how far above me. 
How good he seems in her presence — how base 
m mme ! 
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Hannah Jane put her lips to Alan's cheek. 
"What dirty little brown scratched hands," said 
she, patting them with her slim white ones. "He 
will play in the alley with those Anderson chil- 
dren. Isn't he a darling, though, Dick?" 

Keaton did not speak, but his face as he looked 
down at his little son, was sufficient answer. Au- 
rora stared at the three, wondering. Of course, 
she had seen fathers and mothers before. There 
were many on Poverty Hill — many children, too 
— ^the fathers and mothers taking great credit to 
themselves for that numerous progeny. They 
said that they were "raising stars for Heaven." 
They were not poetical — on Poverty Hill — ex- 
cept in that one instance. Unless you had been 
thus informed, you would have thought the stars 
mere ordinary grub worms — ^the light they gave 
was so faint. Sometimes — quite frequently — 
the progenitors of the stars seemed to forget the 
divine destination, and treated the stars as 
though they were mere ordinary grub worms. 
Mrs. Rawley, for example, would sometime — 
quite frequently — awaken from her satisfactory 
thoughts anent woman's giving forth her best in 
anguish, and belabor her stars mightily, or quar- 
rel with them in a way that brought to mind the 
brawls of two farmer girl rivals for the affection 
of some country bumpkin, and then would effect 
a change of subject by a long dissertation about 
the wondrous beauty of mother love. Aurora 
(being erratic) had scornfully said: "He has 
no wife and children ; he has only a female with 
young." And she stared, wondering, at Keaton 
and his wife and child. Here at last was some- 
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thing not indigenous to the soil of Poverty Hill. 
"Why," said Aurora, amazed with herself for 
the thought and the longing, "one might even 
wish to be a mother — if one could be like Han- 
nah Jane." 

"Father is becoming impatient," Hannah Jane 
said, presently. "Come, Dick, carry Alan to 
bed." 

He rose reluctantly, and went out of the room, 
his wife following. Aurora did not care to wait 
until their return. Their presence only made 
seem blacker and deeper this Slough of Truth 
which she had sought for — and found. 

CHAPTER X. 

A DESCENT. 

"Hope dwells eternal in the human breast," 
said Aurora. 

"Apropos, petite?" answered Mrs. Maynard, 
standing before the mirror to droop a white hat 
over her yellow hair. 

"Last night I was crushed. This morning I 
have thought of a few things I wish to do before 
I am willing to be translated. Blessed be the 
first light of the morning. It puts a beauty over 
everything." 

"Wait till you are old, my dear," said Mrs. 
Maynard, with a sigh. "And you will anathe- 
matize the morning light, with its searching rays. 
You have been concocting another ambition, I 
suppose. Might I be permitted to know it, ma 
cherie ?" 
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Aurora had not been accustomed to pet names 
applied to her by the ladies of Poverty Hill, and 
she found Mrs. Maynard's blandishments, lan- 
guid though they were, very engaging. Her eyes 
rested on that fair person admiringly. "Several 
were concocted during the night, but the reason 
I am happy now is that one may soon be real- 
ized, and even to-day I am going to bask in the 
glory of that realized ambition. I have an er- 
rand here, and after your calls are finished if 
you will drive me to see that kind promoter of 
my glory, I shall be obliged." 

"It is too early for calls. I thought we would 
take a drive first. But it is not too early for 
business — if yours is business." 

"It is, and I can't see that promoter any too 
soon," answered Aurora. 

Their drive took them along Orville Street. 
They passed by Keaton*s house, and there was 
Hannah Jane, sitting on the verandah, at one 
side of the house, a piece of embroidery work in 
her hand. "That is Keaton's wife," Aurora said, 
turning away from the sight of Hannah Jane, 
who had looked up at the sound of the carriage 
wheels, and showed a face still radiant with 
happiness. 

"Is it?" answered the other, not expressing 
any curiosity as to how Aurora gained her 
knowledge. "I remember hearing of her. 
Keaton was a briefless lawyer and nobody — 
though to be sure he is not much now (Aurora 
smiled, and wished that Keaton could hear the 
tone) when he married her, and she is very 
wealthy and of distinguished family. She gave 
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up everything, home, friends, society, to follow 
him to this desert land. Gracious heavens, what 
devotion must be hers." 

"It seems a pretty place," Aurora remarked, 
timidly, for Mrs. Maynard was shrugging her 
shoulders at Orville Street. "I suppose she can 
have a home and friends and society here." 

"The society in this town amuses me," said 
Mrs. Maynard, reflectively. 

Aurora subsided into a momentary reverie. 
"Mrs. Langley says that the society in Yocum 
amuses her, yet Fve heard that some of the 
Yocumites are not abashed in any presence. No 
doubt Amesville would be amused with Mrs. 
Langley, and Mrs. Maynard is amused with 
Amesville. I wonder if there is anybody who 
would be amused with Mrs. Maynard's society?" 

In obedience to her direction the carriage pro- 
ceeded on down to the business section, and 
stopped before a tall building. "I shall be gone 
only a few minutes," Aurora said, skipping 
lightly to the pavement, and, so great was her 
hurry to see the promoter of her glory, fairly 
running up the steps into the building. 

The promoter happened to be Mr. Barrett, 
Keaton's friend, the publisher. He would see 
Miss Rawley, the office boy said, holding open 
the door for her, and she passed through. At 
that moment Mr. Barrett was engaged in holding 
open another door — one that opened into the 
alley — for another caller. As the caller went out, 
Mr. Barrett slammed the door upon him so 
quickly that it almost struck the man, and so vig- 
orously that it shook on its hinges. Aurora 
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stopped short in her airy, graceful walk towards 
Mr. Barrett*s desk, and looked apprehensively at 
the editor. The climate of Amesville was said to 
be bad for the nerves — ^the city being at a high 
altitude — and the first glance at Mr. Barrett's 
face made her fancy that he had lived long in 
Amesville. However, when he saw her, his 
features composed themselves into a welcoming 
smile. The gentleman who had aroused him into 
this display of the strenuous life was merely a 
poet, whose exquisite metre did not prevent him 
from a knowledge of the Market Place, and this 
knowledge interfering with Mr. Barrett's profits, 
and therefore his idea of the Millennium, he had 
expressed his opinion of the poetical person. 

"I think," Aurora faltered, "you have a manu- 
script of mine — ^that Mr. Keaton left with you." 

"Yes, I remember it," returned Mr. Barrett. 
"I have read it— all." 

"All?" repeated the victim, not knowing 
whether or not to be flattered — the emphasis 
given to the word by Mr. Barrett was peculiar. 

Aurora waited for him to continue, but it 
seemed to please him to keep her on the rack. 
Finally she ventured, "Do you think — do you 
like it?" 

Then he spoke slowly, condescendingly, em- 
phatically, like a man who enjoyed hearing his 
voice give vent to words, seeming to be wisely 
paternal, comforting, sympathetic, regretful, yet 
all the time she felt she detected in him a slight 
satisfaction — altitude, no doubt — because of the 
sentence he pronounced. 

"Miss Rawley, there are other things in the 
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world besides literature/' Aurora's heart began 
its sinking. "It is, perhaps, best to tell you at 
once to seek other fields." She looked at him 
pleadingly, but he would not notice. "Your 
story is hopeless," tapping his tapering, white, 
fat forefingers together. "There is no promise 
in it even." 

"It is the altitude," Aurora reflected, for a 
moment exceedingly dismayed. Then she re- 
covered slightly. "Mr. Keaton praised it, and he 
is a good judge." 

Mr. Barrett gave vent to four ha-ha's, as 
staccato and mechanical as the striking of a 
clock. "Keaton's a good judge, but he is a flat- 
terer, a sycophant, a wheedler without peer." 

"Perhaps he is," Aurora agreed. Mr. Barrett 
lifted his heavy person swiftly — a grunt result- 
ing — as a hint that the interview was terminated. 
"I'm sorry I have been the cause of your wasting 
time," with dignity. "Good morning." 

"Good morning," Mr. Barrett said, turning to 
his desk, leaving Aurora to open the door for 
herself. 

"Here's your manuscript," he shouted after 
her, holding out the fatal package. 

"Throw it in your waste basket," Aurora said, 
with something of fierceness, and as she went out 
she heard a Satanic chuckle emanate from the 
promoter of her glory. Perhaps altitude had 
soured his original sweetness of disposition, nev- 
ertheless he impressed her a being well qualified 
to pass judgment in his court. The first light of 
the morning had gjown to broad day. 

Aurora was silent for at least four minutes 
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after she joined Mrs. Maynard. Finally she 
spoke — resignedly : 

"I have failed in literature. It takes time and 
money to become a prima donna, or a success in 
anything. I can see really nothing left for me 
except matrimony. I shall become Mrs. Dorr." 

"Some people are a success in matrimony, pe- 
tite," said Mrs. Maynard. "And then just think 
how wild you will make Mrs. Langley." 

"That is a satisfaction, but in the course of 
time it will wear away. I can't live on it for- 
ever." Aurora sighed. 

"Sufficient for the day is the good thereof. 
There may be other blessings in the future." 

"Philosopher that you are! I will endeavor 
to emulate you." 

Mrs. Maynard stopped the carriage. "I want 
to do a little shopping here," she said. "Won't 
you come with me?" 

She made several purchases, while Aurora 
looked on with the interest she had for the slight- 
est act or word of this entrancing, matchless 
friend. Mrs. Maynard had a most expensive 
taste, and a most royal way of gratifying it, and 
Aurora was envying her, thinking that the joys 
of fame, love and everything else, paled before 
the privilege of buying what one wanted. Mrs. 
Maynard presently glanced up at her, saying: 
"How do you like this?" 

Before her was spread a roll of silken, crepy 
stuff, of the color of a Marechal Niel rose. The 
petals of the rose were not softer, a cobweb was 
not finer, it glistened like a field of snow with the 
sun shining on it. Fairies might have woven it 
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out of the moonlight, and sprinkled it over with 
star-dust. The beauty of it made Aurora's eyes 
glow with longing, and her answer came from 
her soul: "The draperies of the angels cannot 
be lovelier." 

A number of yards were cut off for Mrs. May- 
nard. "It is yours, Aurora," she said, while 
they were waiting for the parcels to be brought 
to the carriage. "Fve always had a wish to see 
you in just that color. Nothing could be more 
becoming." 

If the necessarily powerful persons had said 
to Aurora: "Go forth, the world is yours," she 
could not have been more surprised and de- 
lighted. "For me," she said, clasping her hands ; 
then pride made the color rise to her face, and 
she felt decidedly ungrateful to Mrs. Maynard. 

"Yes," said that lady, in her languidly sweet 
way. "You will please me and let me gratify 
my artistic eye by the sight of you in it, won't 
you, petite? Mr. Dorr, you know, honors us with 
a ball by way of farewell, and you might wear 
it then." 

The memory of the yellow, glistening, silken 
loveliness came to Aurora. "Yes, if you like," 
she said. 

She left the stuff at a dressmaker's, with an 
imperative order to have the dress in Yocum by 
the 15th — the day before the ball — and she prom- 
ised to comply. Afterwards they went calling on 
Mrs. Maynard's friends, and otherwise amused 
themselves until it was nearly time to take the 
train for Yocum. Aurora had been so well en- 
tertained that she had for once forgotten all 
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about Keaton — ^mayhap it is lack of agreeable 
occupation which makes people fall in love — and 
it was only when she again sat in the hotel win- 
dow, looking down at the crowd, that she re- 
membered the message for him. Ever since she 
had known that it was hers the thought of that 
yellow, glistening, silken loveliness had brought 
smiles to Aurora's face. Even now, when she 
remembered Keaton and last night's humiliation 
and Hannah Jane, she still was content. So that 
when she went to Keaton's office and he first 
caught sight of those smiles and that content, he 
felt a great pique. Perhaps she had not mourned 
for the loss of him as she should have done. 
Certainly he would have been chagrined could 
he have known that a dress eclipsed him. 

He called "Come in," and she went in, quite 
displeased with herself because the mere sound 
of his voice had changed her calm to emotion, 
and started her heart to beating as of old when 
he came. He was sitting at his desk, bending 
over a pile of papers. As the door closed to, he 
swung about in his revolving chair, staring a 
little in surprise when he saw who it was, and 
then he held out his arms. 

Aurora stood still a minute, while the memory 
of last night's humiliation and Hannah Jane 
flashed into her mind and faded away. Then 
she ran to him and said, "You have been gone 
so long." 

"I couldn't help it, my dear. I shall be in 
Yocum in a few days, thougl^ When did you 
come up?" 

She explained the reason of her presence in 
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Amesville, and added: "I can only stay a min- 
ute. We must take the train that goes in half 
an hour. Sam wanted me to tell you this. These 
were his words, Tin Spriggins down, and pin 
him quick. He wants to lluke. I'll stand any- 
thing reasonable.' " 

"Thank him for nothing. Spriggins doesn't 
want what is reasonable," said Keaton, in great 
wrath. "Sam is himself shirking, I hear." 

"Is he?" said Aurora absently. She was won- 
dering how she could ever have thought there 
was tenderness in Keaton for her. To-day his 
arms seemed to touch her as mechanically as 
they would have upheld a burden of wood. But 
how could she, of Poverty Hill, have been a 
judge of tenderness? It was not known on Pov- 
erty Hill. And so the counterfeit had deceived 
her until she had looked upon the real. 

"Yes, he is," Keaton complained. "He'll go 
over to McDonald when he sees that I have no 
chance, and my chances are pretty slim without 
Spriggins." 

"McDonald is of the other party." 

"My dear, don't you know that a broad mind 
like Sam's has none of these little prejudices for 
a party, or a person, or a religion, or a country? 
Whoever, whichever is the most beneficial to him 
is the one to which he pins his faith. And to-day 
one party or person is of benefit, to-morrow an- 
other. You are the only one to whom he seems 
to have been ever faithful. But then a woman 
does not count." 

"I must be going," Aurora said. "You'll be 
down for the ball, I suppose ? All the prominent 
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citizens of the State will be there, I am told, so 
of course that includes you." 

"1*11 be there," Keaton answered. "But don't 
you call me prominent — or I'll " 

"What a lot of letters you have written," Au- 
rora said, looking down at a pile of sealed en- 
velopes in his desk. "Honorable John Jenkins, 
Honorable Saul More, Honorable Charles Bar- 
ton," she read. "What makes them all Honor- 
able?" 

"They have the honor of receiving salaries 
from the political jobs they hold." 

"And how large a salary does a man have to 
receive before he is entitled to be called Honor- 
able?" 

Keaton waved his hand to his law books, cases 
of which covered the four sides of his large 
room. "Consult those, my dear. I am busy. I 
call every fellow who ever attended a caucus 
Honorable, and let it go at that." 

"Are you Honorable?" asked Aurora. 

"Of course. I was that when I was only a 
councilman, and I have held two higher offices 
since then." 

"Good-bye," said she. "I shall miss the train 
if I delay any longer." 

"Yes," he answered. "It is nearly five. Time 
for me to be going, too — home." 

Aurora glanced at him with what seemed to 
be scornful curiosity, really envy. "With what 
a tone you say the word! Does your family 
bosom love you?" 

"I promised my boy" — and in what a tone 
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were those two last words said! — "that I would 
come home early to-night." 

"Now, home on Poverty Hill," said Aurora, 
ruminating, "is the place where you denude your- 
self of your mental, moral and physical padding. 
The family bosom is a sort of safety valve." 

"Safety valve?" 

"Yes, for your temper, li you had to keep it 
bottled up all the time " 

"Your Poverty Hill ideas are painful. Is 
there no lightness or brightness or sweetness 
there?" 

"An immense amount. My goodness, you 
should see us when a Methodist Evangelist 
comes along and asks all the good Christians to 
arise. Every single solitary mother's son and 
daughter stand up. Dick, we Americans are 
noted for our sense of humor. Have you ever 
noticed what it consists of?" 

"The ability to see other people's follies, I 
imagine. Do you stand up when the others do ?" 

"Of course," said Aurora, indignant at the 
question. "And did you promise your — ^your 
wife — ^that you would come early?" 

An annoyed look made his face sombre. Was 
that name too sacred for her to speak? He 
turned aside from her. "Some one is knocking," 
he said, calling out, "Come in." 

A man who was surely the chief of the Great 
Unwashed entered. His was not the uncleanli- 
ness which impresses the beholder as being 
merely temporary and healthy, but was the 
chronic kind. Aurora shuddered sympathetically^ 
as Keaton put out his white, fine hand, and cor- 
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dially grasped the pudgy, soiled one of his vis- 
itor. "Marston sent me to report," said the vis- 
itor. 

Aurora looked "Good-bye" to Keaton, and 
went out of the room. 

CHAPTER XL 

THE CREED OF EARTH. 

On their arrival from Amesville Aurora and 
Mrs. Maynard found Dorr waiting for them at 
the Yocum station. Yocum lay in its uncleanly 
ugliness beneath the dazzlingly blue summer 
skies, and Dorr was stout in his light suit, but 
Aurora climbed to the seat beside him, and took 
pride unto herself because she was a philosopher. 

"It seems good to get back," she said. 

"And it seems good to have you," Dorr an- 
swered. "It has been lonesome without you." 

He was giving most of his attention to the 
two fiery horses he drove. They were half- 
broken creatures, and they reared and plunged 
in a manner to make pedestrians run quickly out 
of the way. Resentful glances were cast by the 
people forced to be thus undignified — at the 
horses, at Dorr, at the women with him. There 
were other people out of harm's way on the 
pavements who were looking angjily at Dorr, 
and Aurora wondered. These were the very 
ones who had welcomed him with cheers on the 
night of his home-coming. "What is the matter 
with them?" she asked. 

"They're not used to harness yet/' 
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"But the people ?" 

"The people/' said Dorr, "are on a strike/' 

"Is that all?" Aurora asked, relieved. She had 
for an instant feared that his grandeur had de- 
parted from him. 

He pointed with his whip towards the great 
smokestack of the Tintype, which always before 
Aurora had seen rolling forth black clouds of 
smoke, darkening the sky above. To-day the 
sky above the stack was clear and blue." Looks 
strange without the smoke, doesn't it?" said 
Dorr. And indeed it did seem to Aurora that 
there was a dulness over Yocum unusual to the 
place, though the streets had the same crowds 
always. 

"They don't love me any more at all/^ Dorr 
added. 

"Don't they really? I suppose you will play 
the generous and forgiving— that is your role, 
isn't it— to regain their affections?" 

"Not this time," Dorr replied. Beneath his 
fat good nature she perceived a purpose unyield- 
ing as iron. "Turner has caved in, confound 
him. Both of us could have managed them in 
short order. Now I shall have the fight alone. 
I dare say I can stand it longer than they can. 
Turner will just increase the cost of things in 
his company store." 

"No smiles, no bows, no lifting of hats," Au- 
rora complained, watching the groups of men 
become silent as they stared at Dorr. "It does 
not seem right. Don't you miss the homage ?" 

"No/' said Dorr— and truthfully. He liked 
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the homage, but it was not essential to his hap- 
piness. 

A delegation from the miners' union was wait- 
ing at Dorrlands for Dorr, prepared to remon- 
strate with him. With the defiance of the 
monied he kept them waiting while he went with 
Aurora and Mrs. Maynard to the gallery, where 
most of the kings were lounging, and listened as 
the two ladies related their adventures in Ames- 
ville. The members of the delegation were 
watching when Dorr drove up, and they ostenta- 
tiously consulted their watches when at length 
he came to speak with them. Their American 
independence illy brooked such impudence. Con- 
sequently they and Dorr soon disagreed. The 
delegates, wrathful and threatening, departed. 
Looking back at the house before they drove 
away, they saw Dorr sitting on the gallery 
smoking, not even concerned enough to look at 
them, and the delegates shook their fists. 

"Impotent fists,'' Dorr said to one of the 
kings, who informed him of the demonstration. 

The kings appeared timid. The delegates 
were fiercely mustached, and their noses were 
brightly red. "Would it not be wise to compro- 
mise?" one king suggested. 

"No," said Dorr. "Why should I? They'll 

truckle soon enough " with the confidence 

of the monied. "And," he added, not arrogantly, 
but as one calmly sure of his facts," if I paid 
them a hundred dollars more a day instead of 
the one they ask, they would still be poor. They 
live in squalor, and I pay them good wages. If 
ever for some cause or other the mines are shut 
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down for a day or two, the men are panic- 
stricken, fearing they are going to starve to 
death. Can you tell me of any animal so densely 
stupid, so helpless to protect itself, as the igno- 
rant human being? To eat as much as they can, 
to drink as much as they can, to beget as many of 
their kind as they can — these are their sole uses 
in life. They are not wise enough to have found 
out that I particularly wish the mines to be kept 
running just now. It's the man who is leading 
them who has told them that. That is what pro- 
vokes me with them. They did not request, but 
demanded. They thought I would capitulate 
easily enough because of my need." 

"They are human beings," said Mrs. Langley, 
reprovingly. "They have souls^* — with an in- 
tonation which called attention to her own meed 
of spirituality. 

"Are you sure of that?" said Dorr, indiffer- 
ently. 

"God designs us who are their superiors to 
watch over them," said Mrs. Langley. 

"Now I am not God's private secretary," said 
Dorr, in his rude monied way. "I don't know 
what He has designed me to do for their souls. I 
only know I am not goinis: to constitute myself a 
nurse for their bodies." He spoke with his usual 
good humor. His success had been too quickly 
and easily gained to have taught him bitterness 
or revengeful insolence. 

"I heard in Yocum to-day," remarked Mr. 
Murray, "that the miners have got two or three 
barrels of dynamite and are going to put then\ 
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under the house and also the one in town, and 
blow them to pieces if you don't yield." 

"Let them/' said Dorr. 

"While we are in it," added General Marshall, 
intending but to supplement Mr. Murray's nar- 
rative ; yet in spite of himself his tone was half- 
questioning, and he slightly emphasized the pro- 
noun. 

"I'll station guards around Dorrlands while 
you are here," Dorr answered. "You can give 
me pointers about where to fortify, General." 

He was laughing at the folly of his fortifica- 
tion. As he looked at Aurora he caught a gleam 
of admiration for him in her eyes. At least he 
had courage, and Aurora loved the courageous. 

But there were no fortifications made, Dorr 
did not yield, and here it was the night of the 
ball and the kings were still intact. They were 
more at ease to-night in the presence of the 
State's prominent citizens, gathered at Dorr- 
lands, for the State's prominent citizens were 
many. 

Amongst the prominent citizens and the kings 
moved Aurora, clad in her filmy, fairy yellow 
draperies, and as happy as a seraph new to Para- 
dise. The yellow gown was a dream. Its gleam 
ing folds, slipping away from her pretty arms 
and shoulders, fell around her maidenly sHm- 
ness in entrancing billows. Everyone looked 
lingeringly at the dress, and also at Aurora, for 
her charms v/ere enhanced by her fine feathers. 
She had dwelt reverently upon her reflection in 
the mirror; Mrs. Maynard had pronounced that 
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her eye was most gratified. Mrs. Langley's ap- 
praising glance had rested upon Aurora's throat, 
where twinkled with many lights a necklace of 
diamonds Dorr had given her; and though the 
sight caused Hope to depart from Mrs. Lang- 
ley's neighborhood, she looked at Aurora for the 
first time with something like friendliness, and 
her voice had in it something of respect. Cin- 
derella was really destined for the prince. Mrs. 
Langley could not find it in her heart to be dis- 
dainful of a person possessed or to be possessed 
of a large number of ducats. 

Cinderella was finding life worth living then. 
She was accepting, with a beating heart, this 
new homage which came not only from Mrs. 
Langley, but from all the others — ^kings and citi- 
zens alike; for Conjecture, so long doubtful, had 
talked herself into certainty, and had said that 
Aurora was to come into the exalted circle of 
kings. It was no longer Aurora, of Poverty 
Hill, seemingly protectorless, with whom they 
had to deal. 

"What a happy face it is," Keaton said, 
placing himself beside Aurora, and with a look 
compelling the citizen with whom she had been 
talking to depart. "And" — he appreciatively ex- 
amined her costume, the flaming lights at her 
throat — "how stunning you are !" 

"To find favor in your sight is additional rea- 
son for being grateful to fate." 

A passion of longing as she looked at him 
clouded the happiness, and he, observing, said: 
"Sam's jewels suit you." 

"Yes, are they not magnificent?" Aurora s^id, 
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pridefuUy, and Keaton went on, with softly pity- 
ing voice. "Poor little victim of the sacrifice." 

She stared indignantly because of the pitying 
voice, and said vigorously: "Victim? That is a 
strange word to apply to the captor of what 
dozens of better women have tried for in vain. 
I am thanking Heaven for the blessing vouch- 
safed me." 

"Sam a blessing? Oh, yes," critically inspect- 
ing Dorr, who was sitting not far away, with 
Mrs. Langley by his side. "He has," pausing 
to think before he summed up Dorr's charms, 
"such a lovely little rosebud mouth." 

"Yes," Aurora agreed, though Keaton spoke 
with no more truth than rivals usually employ. 
Dorr's mouth was as firm and masculine as his 
character. "Is that the only virtue of his that 
you know of ? The ladies here to-night think he 
has more." 

"They surely do," Keaton said. "Look at Mrs. 
Langley." 

Aurora considered Mrs. Langley and Dorr, 
who were enjoying themselves after a common 
fashion. The fashion was this : Dorr would say 
a few words, and Mrs. Langley, with flashing of 
teeth, and sweeping of eyelashes, would giggle 
like a school girl. Then she would answer a few 
words, and Dorr would laugh. Aurora herself 
had frequently employed and been amused by 
such a fashion, but a perspective is so often 
needed to do justice to a scene. 

"Everybody she talks to must be killingly 
witty," Keaton remarked, staring at Mrs. Lang- 
ley's teeth. "She's always laughing so. I think 
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It must be tiresome. Makes my diaphragm ache 
with sympathy. Td talk to a commonplace per- 
son once in a while and rest my mouth." 

"She prides herself on her sense of humor," 
Aurora said. "Oh, it must be a fine thing to have 
a sense of humor in this vale of tears." 

"Why, certainly. I know a place where they 
have such a sense of humor they laugh all day 
over the spinning of a top. It is an asylum for 
the simple minded. Then, my dear, it is my 
blessing I should bestow?" 

"Yes. You see," her eyes fixed dreamily upon 
his face, "ideas change. That silken-brigand-like 
mustache which caused such wild thrills of pas- 
sion in one's breast when one was eighteen has 
no power to thrill when one is a few years older. 
One admires character, or brains, or achievement 
like Sam's." 

Keaton was guiltless of a mustache, silken- 
brigand-like, or otherwise, but Aurora's look 
and tone were expressive. They told him that 
love is oftentimes absurd and illusionary and 
fleeting. He had known that before, but he had 
never been told that love for him deserved those 
qualifying epithets. So he looked disbelieving. 

Down the long ballroom came Mrs. Maynard, 
accompanied by a prominent citizen ; she slender, 
sinewy, alluring, in her lace and jewels, he pros- 
perous and sleek and smug. His red rough 
hands told of past hard toil, his large abdomen 
of present good living. His speech was inele- 
gant, his manner hastily finished. His eyes 
dwelt on her with admiration, liking, avidity; 
and as he looked gros? 9,^ only a man with a full 
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pink face and huge blonde mustache can look 
gross, the emotions were not pleasant to view. 
Mrs. Maynard, indifferent as always, cast him a 
slow glance from time to time as he talked ani- 
matedly to her. 

The pair stopped beside Keaton and Aurora, 
and Mrs. Maynard sat down, her cavalier stand- 
ing before her. He held her fan in his hands, 
and furled and unfurled it with awkward delight. 

"Enjoying yourself, petite?" asked Mrs. May- 
nard, and she introduced Mr. Hamlin, of Cen- 
tral City. 

"Immensely," Aurora answered. 

Just then there arose from the line of chairs a 
tall, gaunt personage, who advanced upon Mr. 
Hamlin, and said : "Charlie, don't you think it's 
time we was goin' ?" 

"It is early yet," said Charlie. 

"It is, really, Mrs. Hamlin," said Mrs. May- 
nard, and she gave a slow glance, that was like 
fire to tow, at Charlie. 

It was like oil to fire so far as Charlie's spouse 
was concerned. "Charles Hamlin, Fm goin* 
back to Yocum this very minute, though you can 
stay and look at the Scarlet Woman if you like," 
she said, with a scathing glance at Mrs. May- 
nard's uncovered flesh, and placing her hand 
upon her own gaunt bosom, that was encased in 
black silk. 

At this Hamlin looked at his wife. His eyes 
were light blue, shallow, and cold as a fish's, and 
the stare they assumed was fraught with marital 
possibilities. His wife stood silent a moment, her 
mouth twisting into a spasmodic smile, and then 
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she went back to her seat. Mrs. Maynard rose 
and went drifting up the room, Hamlin follow- 
ing, his eyes continuing to dwell upon her 
charms, in his mind thinking, as he met her slgw 
glances, that all those charms would be for him 
were he not encumbered with that gaunt, child- 
ridden creature of his. 

"The poor Hannah Janes, who bear the bur- 
den of the noonday, and then when they are old 
and unattractive, begin to realize that they are 
dependent !" Aurora was moved into an unusual 
pity for her sex. 

"Why does Mrs. Maynard act so?" Keaton 
wondered. 

"She says that whenever she sees a girl look- 
ing upon her swain with rapt eyes, she is con- 
sumed with a desire to experiment and find 
out what causes the rapture. Peradventure Mrs. 
Hamlin was indiscreet enough to be looking 
rapt.*' 

"Well, love is blind," Keaton commented. 

"And deaf and dumb and paralyzed some- 
times," was Aurora's addition; for she did not 
wish him to think she was blighted. 

But Keaton would not be so convinced. It 
had not been at all difficult for her to persuade 
him that she would give up the world for him 
and consider it well lost; the arduous task was 
now when she wished him to know that she had 
changed her mind. 

"Kiss me," he said. They were alone in a dark 
corner of the verandah, to which he had sug- 
gested withdrawing under the ostensible pur- 
pose of gazing at the moon. 
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"I won't," said Aurora, in answer to the invi- 
tation; then changed her mind again, adding 
comfortingly: "The first kiss is the only one 
that is thrilling. How long ago that was." 

"Just a little over a month." 

"How my heart beat! What ecstacy! Did 
you smoke when first I kissed you, Dick? I 
never noticed then, as I do now, that there is a 
faint taste of tobacco in your kiss." 

"Possibly your gustatory nerves were over- 
powered by your great emotion. I have been 
smoking for years before I saw you." 

"And this is the last time. I am going to be 
a model wife to him. I am, really, Dick. You 
needn't smile and listen like that. I like him, I 
do, indeed. He's not like you, but I will be more 
comfortable with him. Only — I wish I had never 
met you." 

"Where did you learn how to be a model wife 
—on Poverty Hill?" 

"I have been taking lessons recently — on Or- 
ville Street." 

"Wherer 

"If hearts were like land," Aurora went on, 
"and an abstract of title must be furnished to 
each possessor, so that you legal lights might 
pass upon the validity of the title " 

"There is a searcher of the records of hearts," 
Keaton answered. "It is called Indiscretion. 
We have a good many of the records in the 
court room — and they're painful reading." 

"Blurred and stained and torn? Then I am 
not the only one who cannot show her lord and 
master an unincumbered title to her heart?" 
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"One of a million, I fancy. Hearts are mort- 
gaged, bartered and sold, given away — a few. 
Most of them are exchanged." 

"You told me once that one-sided contracts are 
illegal. I received nothing in return for my 
heart. Then you never really possessed it? Our 
little transaction will never show in the record?" 

"No," he said ; "speaking as a lawyer I should 
say it was not even a cloud on the title." 

Well, then, we'll forget it," said Aurora. 
Good-bye to you and to the past — Poverty Hill 
— everything. I thought I had found what the 
poets sing of, Dick, but my poor poet's wings 
have been clogged with remembrances of earth." 

"Good-bye, since you wish it," said Keaton. 
"And here's wishing you good luck." 

The moon they had pretended to come to see 
was covered with rain clouds, which began to 
cast forth their burden of water as if in great 
haste to be rid of it. Aurora started nervously 
when a peal of thunder came. "Let us go in," 
she said. 

The sky gleamed with a flame that changed the 
darkness of the land into vivid day, showing the 
tops of the distant mountains, the river narrow 
and clear, playing upon the two clinging figures 
with a vicious second flash. Aurora clung more 
closely to Keaton and trembled. "That is the 
one of my foes of which I am afraid — which 
makes me remember my sins." 

"Isn't there another one?" Keaton answered. 
"See." She turned her head and saw Mrs. Ham- 
lin standing near, and Keaton, stepping back, 
lifted Aurora's arms from his shoulders with a 
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hasty and somewhat vigorous movement, convey- 
ing the impression to her mind that the fear of 
compromise was more for himself than for her. 

"Mrs. Hamlin!" Aurora called. But Mrs. 
Hamlin neither answered nor looked at her, and 
Aurora added cynically: "There is nothing to 
fear from her. She has her own heart record 
to think up. Let us go in and dance. Hear 
them playing the Blue Danube !" 

As they went waltzing down the ballroom in 
time to the slowly played music, Aurora was 
mourning : "It is getting so late. It will be over 
so soon. And I have been so happy." 

"There will be many more nights like this for 
you, I suppose. Don't grieve for the past when 
there is the future to dream of." 

"Do you dream of the future, Dick?** 

"Why not I ?" 

"I thought it was only the very young who 
lived in the future," Aurora said in her most in- 
genuous manner. 

Keaton laughed, though he was not pleased 
with the reference to his thirty-five years. "You 
are thinking of love, my dear. But there are bet- 
ter things in the world. There is ambition." 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE REWARD. 

Mrs. Hamlin was not long left alone on the 
verandah. The waltz was not finished when 
Aurora noticed Hamlin place Mrs. Maynard in 
a seat, then leave the room. Presently Aurora 
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came upon him, his face very angry, and on his 
asking her if she had seen his wife, directed him 
where to find her. In a little while she heard 
the plunge of horses' feet on the wet gravel of 
the driveway, and knew that the Hamlins were 
going towards Yocum through the storm and the 
black night. 

The other citizens found shelter for that night 
under the broad roof of Dorr lands. Keaton in- 
sisted, in spite of his host's remonstrances, that 
he must take the morning train for Amesville. 
"I have a case in court in the afternoon that I 
can't possibly put off," he said. 

"At least come and have a smoke," Dorr 
urged, and they went up the stairs together. At 
the top they passed Aurora, and one of them 
said to her "Good night," and the other "Good- 
bye." 

"Good night, good-bye," she made answer, be- 
thinking that the words were fitting; that from 
the one she was parting forever, and from the 
other but the few hours until day. 

In her room the long glass flashed back her 
resplendent reflection. She looked at herself, 
thinking of the first night at Dorr lands when she 
had put on the beads and the starched white 
dress. The little dark wild face with that first 
night's happiness upon it had been radiant. To- 
night it was changed somewhat; something of a 
taint was in the happiness. But she was not 
thinking of that; she saw only a change for the 
better. She looked at the masses of her black 
hair piled high on her head like a crown, at the 
soft gleam of her dress, at the diamonds with 
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the light striking across them. Not now was 
she a discord in the beautiful room. "Poverty 
Hill, ah, Poverty Hill, wouldn't you rage with 
envy if you could see me!" 

"I am not sleepy," she said. "It is too late to 
go to bed ;" and she went out on the gallery. 

The rain was over, and in the east was the 
faint red of dawn. Dorrlands was still ablaze 
with lights. Aurora sat down in her favorite 
big chair, listening for a time to the fuller rush 
of the river, breathing in the fresh scent of the 
wet earth ; then she rose and went wandering up 
and down. And by chance she passed Dorr's 
smoking room. 

The room was full of men, and their voices 
and the smoke of their cigars were wafted out 
to her. Everyone seemed to be talking at once 
and no one to listen to another. But presently 
the deep tones of Keaton rose clearly, and the 
others became silent. They would always listen 
to him, Aurora thought, with the old pride in 
him, and with a sudden warm glow at her heart 
because he was near. He was telling how to 
save the country, and his auditors were applaud- 
ing. Through the open window she could look 
in at him as he sat with his chair tilted back at a 
dangerous angle so that his feet might rest on a 
table, and holding in his hand a tiny glass filled 
with a green liquid. But he was not drinking. 
Keaton felt exceedingly grateful to Nature for 
her good gifts to him, and, duly appreciating 
them, he realized that they could be destroyed. 

As Aurora lingered he ceased saving the coun- 
try and began to speak on a different subject. 
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The rest listened even more attentively to this 
topic than to the other, though with the covert 
sneer with which one man hears another relate 
his feminine favors. The sneer to-night was 
unusually deep, for the donor was so high in the 
land that all there had heard of her. Aurora's 
tender smile was swiftly swept away, and in the 
darkness she blushed. Then Dorr sprang to his 
feet, and waved aside with a laugh Keaton's nar- 
rative. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "this is the last night we 
shall all be together here. Drink a toast, before 
you go, to the girl I love." 

They crowded about him, with glasses up- 
lifted. "Who is it?" they cried; and Dorr spoke 
Aurora's name with a bash fulness not unbecom- 
ing to him. 

"Listen," said Dorr, with a face and tone that 
made him the first figure in the room, dwarfing 
for the moment even Keaton— even in Aurora's 
eyes. 

"I drink this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone; 
A woman, of her gentle sex, 
The seeming paragon. 

Her health ! And would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame ; 
That life might be all happiness, 
And weariness a name." 

His guests stood .waiting, holding their glasses 
high, while she in whose honor it was done was 
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drooping against the wall, humbled to the dust, 
and staring fearfully at Keaton. 

He had not risen so swiftly as the others. 
He put down his tiny glass and took the one of 
champagne Dorr held out to him — took it pro- 
testingly, Aurora thought. The others were 
shaking Dorr's hand, congratulating him, prais- 
ing her. Aurora did not wait to see what 
Keaton did. A great fear came upon her, for a 
moment destroying her mind. When next co- 
herent thought returned she was in her room, 
again looking into the mirror — at a very pale 
face now, trembling in all her body with a panic 
which was animal, though it was a thought which 
had shaken her soul with dread. 

In a little while she grew ashamed of a terror 
that seemed unreasoning, and a fascination 
stronger than her will impelled her again to seek 
the window through which she could see Keaton. 
The glasses that had been filled now stood empty 
on the table. The toast had been drunk, for the 
men looked and laughed the same as before. No 
thunderbolt had fallen. Dorr's face was as care- 
less and good-natured as always. Had she 
thought to see that heavy face as if a blight had 
come upon it? 

The narrator Keaton had given the floor to 
another gentleman, and the narrative was again 
of another distinguished personage careless with 
favors. Nemesis was holding court in that 
room, and Aurora shivered as she watched the 
trial. The courtiers of Nemesis had no mercy 
upon the victims. Limb from limb were they 
torn, and the Avenger's assistants seemed ex- 
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tremely content over their task. Aurora looked 
and listened, and wondered how the putrifying 
air of Poverty Hill could have come so far to 
taint these fine gentlemen. How different they 
appeared from the men who were ready to drink 
a toast in homage to her ! And then Aurora dis- 
covered a curious fact : that chivalry is for those 
who seem to deserve it; not for those who need 
it. Not for the poor and obscure, nor the un- 
protected, nor for those of higher rank who have 
committed a folly, great or small. 

Yet there was this trifle of unlikeness between 
kings and denizens: the former were proud of 
their wickedness; the latter were proud of their 
virtue — as they advertised it. Every lady on 
Poverty Hill who had a husband knew of his 
having played the role of Joseph with great 
grace. 

Keaton and Dorr gradually strolled away from 
the group around the table until they reached 
the other end of the room. Dorr threw himself 
down on the great cushioned seat in the bay 
window, and Keaton stood above him, looking 
down at him with compelling eyes. Aurora had 
before noticed that those remarkable eyes of 
Keaton's, which could grow so soft when they 
met her own, could at other times grow ex- 
tremely cool and hard; at times his gentle mag- 
netism gave place to an aggressive force. Un- 
kind knowledge had shown him faulty, but al- 
ways with an undercurrent of fondness for her, 
a generous and kindly heart, charity for others as 
well as for himself. To-night, alone with men, 
the force seemed too aggressive, too cool and 
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hard, a rock against which to dash one's self and 
be cut and bruised. And what had it availed her 
when she had tried to influence him? His very 
bodily might, which once had been a delight, 
added to her intimidation. It was no longer a 
protection, but a scourge to make her feel small 
and defenceless beside him. Aurora grew afraid. 
It was not the instinctive fear of a doom he 
might put upon her. It was the dread of the 
helpless before the strong that are cruel. 

She went close to the window and stood, in 
the shadow of the trees, where she could see 
Keaton's face. Behind him the Avenger and her 
assistants still kept at their task — ^many were the 
victims to slay ; and with each glass of wine the 
numbers increased and the hair grew more 
golden. Certainly it is an edifying sight to see 
images of God cease their struggle against one 
another and become, for a moment, brothers in 
sympathy. Fishermen and Lotharios are the 
only classes that really sympathize with each 
other, though the fishermen take each other's ro- 
mances with a grain of salt. 

Keaton and Dorr, however, were now deaf to 
the orgy. "I tell you I have done all I can,** 
Keaton was saying, "and he positively refuses at 
that price." 

"What is the price ?" Dorr asked. 

"He says he wants a hundred thousand." 

"What ?" said Dorr, sitting up. 

"You won't stand it, I suppose ?" 

"No. It annoys me to give him anything, and 
I'm damned if I give a good-sized fortune to a 
man I hate." 
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It's all over with me, then," Keaton an- 
swered, with the fierce despair Aurora had seen 
in him once before — when she had comforted 
him. Again pity for him overcame her, and he 
lost somewhat of that terrifying power. 

Dorr looked up with concern. "Fm sorry, 
Dick. You may win in spite of him. And any- 
way two years from now you will." 

"Spriggins is a fixture in the Senate, as you 
know. Curse the people who send him there!" 

"If you care so much, your wife can help you," 
Dorr said; then stared surprised at the angry 
look Keaton cast at him. 

"I do not use my wife in such matters." 

"Why not? You have the control of her 
money." 

"It isn't that. She wouldn't care." 

"And she wouldn't know." 

"It isn't that. Lord, I wouldn't take her money 
to benefit him." 

"Is it of a different quality or weight from 
mine ?" 

"You are different from her." 

"Assuredly," said Dorr, amused. "But you 
could pay it all back soon. Your price is also 
high, Dick. No one can ever say you sold your- 
self cheap." 

"I tell you I will not," said Keaton violently. 

"Your morality is not the common kind. 
Yours must have frills on it," Dorr mused. "Re- 
minds me of Mrs. Langley. The other day she 
was telling me of a friend of hers, and all the 
bad things one person ever said of another were 
included in what Mrs. Langley said about her 
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friend. Then she showed me a photograph of 
this friend in the back of her watch, and added 
that the picture made her ill. I asked her why 
she kept it, and she answered, 'You knoT^ «he 
gave it to me. I feel it would not be right to 
throw it away,' — with such an air of teaching 
me high and holy principle. I studied and stud- 
ied and can't yet understand Mrs. Langley's sys- 
tem of honor. It has too many frills on it." 

Keaton listened with great impatience to this 
digression. "There are a lot of things you don't 
understand, I dare say," he said, with brutal 
frankness. 

"No doubt. And I can't understand why I 
have to pay so much for a Senator. I can get one 
for less." 

"You mean McDonald? Great God, Sam, do 
you compare that Irish hobo with me?" Keaton 
said, passionately. "You say I'll sell myself. 
Perhaps I will. I have in times past, and bought 
others, too. But it isn't that I care for. It is the 
office itself. Only let me have it, and I can stand 
at the head of them all. See how far I have 
gotten now — out of the groove in which I was 
bom, when it has always seemed the powers of 
Satan himself were trying to drag me back. You 
and I together, Sam, we can do anything/' 

Dorr lay on the seat, his hands behind his 
head, fat, good-natured, under his nonchalance a 
will as tenacious as the other's. His face as- 
sumed a deeper seriousness as he pondered on 
Keaton's words. "We can," he answered. "Con- 
found it all, though. It does go against the 
grain to help a man who spends most of his time 
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in abusing me. I don't care to rise by his 



means." 
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'What does it matter?" Keaton said. "One 
must take whatever prop comes handy. We'll 
soon throw Spriggins out of the way — ^just to 
show him how little we care for his help. That 
is the policy I have learned from you." 

"You mean that is the policy I have learned 
from you. You were old in wickedness when 
I met you, Dick — and I was young." 

"Would it be a virtue to keep on wearing a 
coat one has outgrown ?" Keaton said. 

"I do hate Spriggins !" Dorr argued, with the 
petulant unreason of a child. 

Keaton remained silent so long that Dorr at 
length glanced up at him. "Don't you see how 
it is ?" he said, as if desiring to make concession. 

"Yes,'' said Keaton, so mildly that the other 
looked at him apprehensively. "Since you are 
so set against him, I will not urge you any more. 
There is the faintest, the very faintest possibility 
that I may do without Spriggins. I'll see some 
of the other fellows." 

"Do," Dorr said, cordially. He rose and gave 
Keaton's shoulder an encouraging pat. "It is 
three o'clock. You'd better drift along if you 
want to catch that train. I am desperately set 
against this fellow. What do you think of his 
last impudence? He threatened to get Judge 
Carr to issue an injunction against the Tintype. 
Says that I am on his vein. Hasn't a sign of a 
vein in what he calls his mine, though he did get 
as close to the Tintype as he could." 

"I heard about it. He wanted to retain me." 
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"He did?" Dorr straightened up involuntar- 
ily, and he pondered. "The judge is a great 
friend of yours, isn't he? He would issue the 
injunction if you asked him to, I suppose?" 

"He'd decide the Tintype belonged to Sprig- 
gins if I told him to," Keaton said. 

"Would he?" Dorr's good nature became 
tinged with a little of indignation. "Well, see if 
you can do without Spriggins. If you can't pos- 
sibly, I might, — well, I won't promise until I 
hear from you again." 

"I'll see what I can do. Three o'clock, you 
say. I must get that train. What makes it 
choose such an unearthly hour to stop at Yo- 
cum?" 

"I'll speak to the president about it. Good- 
bye, Dick. Don't know when I'll see you again. 
I'm going east Monday — with my wife," Dorr 
said, and laughed with corpulent ecstacy. 

"There is something else I want to see you 
about," Keaton said. 

"Well, out with it. You look as solemn as a 
judge." 

Keaton lifted his head suddenly and stared out 
of the window as if listening. He could not have 
heard Aurora shrink up against the house, for 
she had made no noise. It might have been the 
tumult in her mind that reached to him, as the 
purpose in his reached to her. 

"I have been intending to tell you for a fong 
time." 

A long time! He had the resolve in their 
tendcrest moments, then! 

"You must not marry her, Sam." 
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"What do you mean?" Dorr said. 

"She is not the wife for you." 

"And how do you know that?" Dorr asked, not 
angrily nor excitedly, but as if he had a desire to 
know. 

"There is no man could tell you better than 
I." 

"Now Sam will kill him," Aurora said, and 
ran to the far end of the gallery, waiting shiv- 
eringly, imagining the scene taking place — the 
murderous passion of a man dishonored — the 
clutch at Keaton's throat — that handsome face 
grown into a purple, hideous face as life was 
crushed out — or Keaton lying on the floor with 
the blood welling from his treacherous heart — 
there were pistols near at hand — the court of 
Nemesis silent now and horror-strickeil, in a mo- 
ment joyous with knowledge of another name to 
be shouted on high. 

She waited until she thought all must be over. 
It was only an instant she stood there, longing, 
yet dreading to hear the sound of a wild tumult, 
though to her the time seemed long. No pistol 
shot had rung out, no frightened guests were 
hurrying from their beds. She came near again, 
trembling with the fear of what she would see. 
She heard deep voices and laughter and the clink 
of glasses. It was no horror-stricken court. She 
saw Keaton and Dorr in their same postures by 
the window — Dorr a little pale and shaken, and 
Keaton serious and unashamed. 

"You shouldn't have told the fellows here," 
Keaton was saying. "I tried to warn you, but 
you would not look." 
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"It doesn't matter. They are going away to- 
morrow. They'll have forgotten me the day 
after. And I loved her, Dick!" said Dorr, as if 
his love should have been a bulwark against all 
temptation. 

"Forget her. She is not worthy of your love." 

"No. She looked at me to-night so honestly. 
How they are to be trusted !" He made a gesture 
of disgust. "Dick, you are a good friend; some 
men would not have told me." 

Tradition is different from reality. A modem 
knight does not tilt to disprove a lady's dishonor. 
He merely inquires the details. 

Aurora flung herself down on the wet gallery 
floor. "How easy it is for him, who loved me, 
he said, to believe!" 

Some one was stooping over her, touching her, 
but she would not look up. Then she heard Mrs. 
Maynard saying, "Petite, what is the matter? I 
saw you rush past my window, and I grew 
frightened. What is the matter, my dear?" 

Aurora sat up, and hatred and distrust of all 
humanity sounded in her voice. "There is noth- 
ing the matter. Let me alone." 

Mrs. Maynard drew away. The battening 
court of Nemesis met her eyes, their words came 
clearly through the still night. She looked and 
listened a moment with her customary lack of 
emotion. As she raised herself the door of the 
room opened, and there entered Hestwood, 
drenched with rain. The courtiers stopped talk- 
ing and stared at him in surprise. Mrs. Maynard 
also stopped and looked at him. He was a bat- 
tered figure. His high rubber boots were muddy, 
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he was hatless and coatless, he was drooping 
with weariness. In his scuffle with the miners 
his shirt had been half torn from him, and his 
great shoulders and broad white breast were un- 
covered, shining with water, and showing he 
was "thewed as gods are." The dusky red in 
his cheek's clear olive skin was like a boy's, and 
it deepened as he told of his errand — ^as if he 
was rather ashamed of the errand. There was 
a youthful breeziness in his manner; he looked 
genially at the staring men. Beside that sleek 
battening court he seemed to the watcher like an 
angel of light. 

**Is Mr. Keaton here?" he said. "I came to 
tell him — I came to tell you, Mr. Keaton, that the 
miners are in something of a rage with you. It 
is very absurd, but I think you would better not 
go to Yocum to-night. They will be sober in the 
morning." 

Aurora's mirror gave back one last reflection 
of her that night. The crown of her blctck hair 
had fallen down, her face and arms were stained 
and torn from their contact with the wet rough 
boards where she had lain, the gleam of her 
dress was forever gone. But the diamonds still 
glowed a string of fire. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MARTYR OF POVERTY HILL. 

It is the anticipation of the battle, the waiting 
for it that is hard. The fray itself is nothing, 
Aurora had delayed long behind the bulwark of 
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her closed door, fearing to go out and receive 
the tender mercies due the wicked — she who was 
so brave. Insipid kings, stupid citizens had be- 
come judges, self -constituted, but terrible, and 
she knew well enough what her sentence would 
be. 

Familiar steps went along the hall — the heavy 
one of Dorr, the quick, nervous one of Mrs. 
Langley, the languid one of Mrs. Maynard, the 
long, swinging one of Keaton, the tripping one 
of Miss Foley. Gay voices and light words, the 
giggling of Mrs. Langley, came to Aurora, 
standing in the middle of her room, waiting like 
a criminal for the call to execution. It was a 
beautiful morning, the people were but intent on 
breakfast, yet to Aurora the world was dark 
with tragedy; the lightest words, the giggling 
of Mrs. Langley had a baleful significance. The 
gay words were not for her. The fire and the 
stake were her portion. And the martyrdom of 
Miss Rawley of Poverty Hill was not going to 
be an especially reverential affair. She was not 
going to it with feelings fitting a taking leave of 
earth ; she needed no priest. 

It was merely the martyrdom of her class of 
woman, which class is large. She had simply 
achieved a moral, though the moral appealed 
strongly to her heart. It was: "Keep the Ten 
Commandments lest you break the Eleventh." 
And the Eleventh Commandment is: "Thou 
shalt not be found out'' — the most potent of 
them all. 

Aurora had been taught the expediency of vir- 
tue, but not the beauty of it. Judging from a 
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superficial view of the ladies of Poverty Hill, 
and not with any knowledge of their soul pro- 
cesses, that latter teaching would not have influ- 
enced them greatly. And so, out of her sordid 
experiences, it needed no figure of heroic size to 
wear a crown. It needed but a few sweet words, 
a gallant bearing, to make a sacrifice of Aurora 
of Poverty Hill. Then, with her love outraged, 
she discovered that there is another love upon 
which the poets do not expatiate, but which, 
nevertheless, is the strongest thing in life, and 
which dies when life dies. It is self love, and 
wounded never so lightly, turns a good Christian 
into a wild beast. Aurora's had been wounded 
near unto death, and so imagine her passion, 
raging and helpless. 

Thus she stood waiting and listening to the 
steps that kept sounding, but none stopped at her 
door. No one came to drag her forth. The 
doom must be sought. 

So she drew out from her bulwark, found the 
hall empty, then she fled to Sydney's room. Syd- 
ney was faithful and true, a refuge in time of 
stress. She could bind up a wound with a ten- 
der touch, or walk unafraid to the cannon's 
mouth. How came she to be of Poverty Hill? 

Sydney welcomed her with a genial kiss ; Miss 
Lacy, who was also in the room, smiled good- 
morning. Aurora stared at the two as might a 
murderer at a judge who pardons instead of con- 
demns. The court of Nemesis had not sen- 
tenced her that night, then; there must be an- 
other time of waiting. That inquisitorial body, 
which last ni^ht had filled her with scorn, was 
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become of might to-day. Its decrees, she felt, 
would be of sacred weight; and she has not an 
oldentime queen to deal with it as she would 
have wished to do. She was only of Poverty 
Hill, with no gloss of satin nor shimmer of pearl 
to shield her against the heat and sweat of the 
world, no fair traditions to surround her, no 
warlike protectors to guard her. There had 
never been any rosebuds, white silk, any "Across 
the Alps lies Italy" for Aurora. 

"I am common, common, common!" she was 
saying now, her high pride and disdain come to 
this: to be grateful for Miss Lacy's smile; and 
recognizing in that ordinary maiden a subtle dif- 
ference, an enviable superiority — not of beauty, 
character nor intellect; for Miss Lacy was not 
at all a pretty girl; her face gave no indication 
of nobility of soul nor depth of mind; yet to 
Aurora, at that moment, the commonplace face 
had something divine about it. The light of in- 
nocence and youth were upon it. Aurora's face 
was much fairer, no less youthful, but had it 
ever been innocent? she wondered. Hideous 
world's knowledge came early on Poverty Hill. 

Some part of the night's happenings had 
reached the girls. They were talking about it 
when Aurora entered. Sydney was telling Miss 
Lacy how Hestwood had come to warn Keaton — 
telling the tale with little gurgles of delight, as 
if never, since the world be^n, had man per- 
formed so heroic an act. Then Aurora must 
hear the story told again, and Sydney was so 
engaging as she told it that Miss Lacy still bent 
a sympathizing ear to her ecstacies. But Aurora 
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grew bitter as she listened. So many were able 
to find lay figures upon which to lavish their 
transports. Why must she, who was always 
longing to reverence and worship, look only at 
the deadly commonplace — and the slime? 

"All my life," Aurora said, heavily. "Even 
in love is the doom of Poverty Hill upon me." 

The three went down together, Aurora with 
her shrinking heart and her high-held head, Syd- 
ney in her love glow, and Miss Lacy in Maud 
MuUer-like meditation anent T. Leighton Mur- 
ray and the possibilities of his purse — each one 
a disciple of love, and each one dealt a reward of 
his : the misery, the glow, and the calm content. 

Kings and citizens were breakfasting in 
friendly communion. Gay greetings, admiring 
looks were showered upon Aurora; the homage 
of last night had not been disturbed. How de- 
lightful life could be — and how wretched! At 
the thought that she must soon forfeit all of 
happiness, Aurora's childlike fingers clutched 
with a strength that could have dealt Keaton the 
death she had pictured Dorr dealing him. 

"My love, there is a black bruise on your fore- 
head," Mrs. Langley, who sat next to her, cried 
anxiously. 

"I struck it against a board," was the light 
answer, as Aurora looked away from the other's 
gimlet eyes; and Mrs. Langley exclaimed in 
compassion. 

Aurora met Dorr's gaze fastened upon her — 
menace and cruel hate in his eyes. She stared 
back in dismay and amaze, for in that long night 
of thinking there had come no terror of him* 
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Never before in all her captious moods had he 
looked at her other than with affection. Now 
there was no affection in him for her, and she 
felt that never again would there be any. There 
was nothing so dead as his love. Tears rose to 
her own eyes, and she looked at her plate to hide 
the emotion and set her teeth to repress a sob. 
She had not thought the loss of that great yokel's 
affection could cause her pain. She had seemed 
a part of his life, and now there was only that 
hard look. She knew men did not weep and 
wail and wring their hands because of a grief, 
but at least that look need not have been so 
hard. 

A long, swinging step sounded behind her, 
paused beside her. The tears were still shining 
in Aurora's eyes as she lifted them and looked 
at Keaton; but they were dried with an inward 
fire as she continued to look — long, curiously, 
with a fixed stare that seemed to cause him to 
wonder a little. He smiled in his old, charming, 
caressing way as he took the only empty seat 
beside her. 

"Late hours do not play havoc with your fair 
youth," he said. 

"Nor yours," Aurora answered, still staring 
fixedly at him — examining minutely splendid 
body, noble head with its heavy short waves of 
brown hair that looked as if the sun were always 
shining upon it, and face like no other man's in 
the world. 

"Why do you watch me thus searchingly ?" 
Keaton asked, as he attacked an omelet with a 
good appetite. 
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"Can't I admire you?" Aurora answered, with 
cynically curving mouth. "Fine feathers make 
some difference in me, you see. Cinderella has 
returned to her cinders. But you, if you were 
in rags and tatters, no one would care. It is 
your face that draws the eye. You have — ^you 
have a good face, Dick." 

"I was preparing to blush at some tremendu- 
ous compliment after that prelude," Keaton said. 
"A good face! The world is surfeited with good 
faces." 

"Yes," meeting the dark blue eyes, with their 
smiling, listening look, "you have a good face — 
quite high and noble. And I have been thinking 
you a villain. How absurd! In the domestic 
virtues, for instance, you have no peer. You are 
a model husband and father." 

"Don't," Keaton said. "They say that of a 
man when he is dead." 

"They have to say something, you know." 

"Are you preparing a eulogy in case I meet 
with disaster from these unruly miners ?" 

"I merely feel in a mood to do justice. Have 
you ever suffered the pangs of remorse? But I 
need not ask you. Remorse brings wrinkles, and 
your face will never be disfigured with one." 

"I never suffered the pangs of remorse — 
wrinkles or no wrinkles. Speaking from a legal 
practice of fifteen years, I should say that no 
one feels remorse because all his time is taken up 
in trying to make his acquaintances feel it." 

Aurora felt the indignation of one who has 
his own weapons turned against him. Keaton's 
smile was slightly significant. "Very likely," 
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said she. "At least I know that the principal 
part of my existence has been taken up in listen- 
ing to Poverty Hill tell me how I might, by stren- 
uous exertion, approach in some faint degree its 
own perfection. Imagine me standing on that 
altitude and some one saying, 'Let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone.' " 

"You would be buried beneath an avalanche of 
Poverty Hill's quarrying in five minutes ; at least 
I should imagine, from your eloquent descrip- 
tions, that you couldn't separate Poverty Hill 
from its self-complacency if you stood on Mars 
with your crow-bar." 

"If it was said here and now, would I receive 
the same treatment?" 

"There aren't any stones here. You would re- 
ceive an avalanche of coffee cups at your head — 
poor little black head." 

"And you also, wouldn't you throw your cup, 
Dick?" 

Keaton's face assumed the bored look it always 
assumed when she moralized anent his failings. 
"I trust I would do nothing unbecoming a gen- 
tleman," said he. 

"A gentleman — ah," Aurora murmured medi- 
tatively. "On Poverty Hill we read the burial 
service like this: 'A gentleman who is born of a 
lady hath but a short time to live and is full of 
misery.' " And across her mind's eye glimmered 
the vision of her father, in his own opinion a 
model for a gentleman, and that grande dame, 
Mrs. Peckton. 

Keaton looked as if he had been struck a btow 
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in the face. "No doubt Poverty Hill had origi- 
nal methods of determining facts," he said. 

"No doubt," Aurora agreed amicably. "No,** 
she amended; "I fancy Poverty Hill is pretty 
much like other places. For example, I feel quite 
certain that in the matter of love an Irish wash- 
erwoman and her 'old man' — of Poverty Hill — 
have the same thoughts of each other as a Bos- 
ton maiden and her soul's mate, the chief differ- 
ence being in accents and finger nails." 

"My dear Miss Rawley!" Aurora turned 
about to find Mrs. Langley's eye bent upon her 
and Keaton. Vivid curiosity was written large 
on Mrs. Langley's thin, alert face, suspicion 
oozed from every pore. She had been listening 
intently to every word spoken within her hear- 
ing, and Aurora's voice was clear. Emotion had 
made it deeper, but no less clear. "What an odd 
remark," continued Mrs. Langley. 

"Miss Rawley is a femme incompromis," said 
Keaton, with a smile. 

"What has your legal experience taught you 
of that science?" 

"Of love? It has taught me to believe that 
my neighbor is made in God's own image and 
to revere him for that reason — but all the same 
when dealing with one of them I advise you to 
be quite sure that your legal adviser is com- 
petent." 

"Very well, then," Aurora said. "On Sunday 
I will continue to believe that we are made in 
God's own image, and on the week days I will 
excuse all that is mean by saying it is human na- 
ture. And on Sunday I will feel sorry " 
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"For God?" Keaton finished lightly, turning a 
sardonic smile of comprehension upon her. It 
was this utter carelessness of his sins that had 
always made him so difficult a task. And yet he 
appeared aware that she needed punishment — ^the 
which enlightenment constituted, so far as she 
could see, his sole orthodoxy. She flamed a mo- 
ment, then subsided hopelessly. 

"Some one has said that the miners are ex- 
cited with you, displeased, or something. That 
must be a mistake. I thought you were their 
idol." 

"It is McDonald who is to blame," Keaton 
answered indifferently. "They will be sober this 
morning. I shall go over and talk to them." 

"What has become of Mr. Hestwood?" 

"He went to Yocum. Said he would come 
again soon and report. Sam gave him Jennie to 
ride, as she is the fastest in the stables. Imagine 
Hestwood walking all the way through the rain 
to tell me. I did him a little service last night. 
He returned it soon, good fellow." 

"They may not be sober, though. Some of 
them are irresponsible. Some one might do you 
an injury. Better not go over there so soon. It 
is some time until election. You can come down 
again." 

"But I must get to Amesville." 

"Why not go over to the other railroad — it is 
only thirty miles, and you will be safe? Don't 
take any chances. What would the State do 
without you?" The uncertain look which Au- 
rora's words often brought to his face came upon 
it now, but she was speaking eagerly, seriously. 
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"The passenger train has gone, but I could 
ride in the caboose. Yes, perhaps I would better 
not go to Yocum now. You are always so care- 
ful of me, little maiden." 

The tender epithet, spoken so tenderly, 
brought a lump into Aurora's throat. Surely he 
had not said those words last night. She must 
have dreamed a hideous dream. Dorr's hard 
gaze, still fixed upon her, told her that no dream 
but reality held her in thrall. Reality at last. 
The dream, the fear of this reality had always 
been with her. 

"No, Dick, you must not run into danger. You 
must live a long time — for me." 

"For you, Aurora, I will," Keaton said, with 
his tenderness so excessive that it sounded like 
mockery. 

Since that minute that she had waited for him 
to call down destruction upon her, there had 
been a raging desire for revenge in her heart. 
Stronger than fear or sorrow or repentance was 
this mad longing for retribution to overtake him 
as it had overtaken her. No drunken mob, no 
judgment of God in another world, but Aurora 
herself was to deal with him — ^just how she did 
not yet know ; but in some way so that he should 
know all the shame and sorrow and repentance, 
and the agony of fear that she had known. And 
then he should be cast into some earthly hell like 
Poverty Hill — ^the fate that was left for her. 

At that mocking — at last he seemed to tell her 
his real thought of her — Aurora's rage and hate 
nearly suffocated her. She half rose from her 
seat and turned upon him — with a violent sweep 
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that made him think of a tiger about to spring. 
What a look was upon that little dark face — 
and for him? Startled and amazed, and, cool as 
he was, uncomfortable, his inquiring eyes sought 
Dorr's, saw the angry, hard gaze directed at Au- 
rora, again sought Aurora's furious face, and 
then he understood. Both of them had forgotten 
kings and citizens, but no one noticed except 
Dorr and Mrs. Langley. 

"Oh, you, you " said Aurora. "I am not 

wicked, nor even weak. You know it. I am 
simply a fool. Epithet of Poverty Hill, at last I 
see that I deserve you ! Did you ever feel your- 
self a fool? Not as I have heard people call 
themselves fools, complacently, you know, when 
they give a dollar to charity. But a fool? A 
driveling imbecile?" 

Keaton gave a tilt to his handsome head. "It 
is the other man who feels himself a fool." 

"I can believe it," she answered furiously. 

"I think I will go to Yocum," Keaton said, un- 
consciously drawing away from her. 

"Go, then, and if they kill you, may it be a 
lingering death, and if the devil will bother with 
so small a thing as your soul, may he keep it un- 
til I pray that it be released." 

The memory of her face as it had looked that 
first night when he had brought love and smiles 
to it, came to Keaton. For an instant he re- 
garded her, half regretful that she should change 
thus. Then he rose from his seat with an impa- 
tient little shrug. 

Keaton did go to Yocum, riding alone. Seem- 
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ing to disdain the protecting company of the citi- 
zens, he remained at Dorrlands until they had all 
departed. Many times did Aurora walk out past 
the gate and gaze down the white road and wait 
for a swift-riding messenger coming from town 
to bring word of disaster. 

She had little other occupation with which to 
amuse herself. Mrs. Langley was full of 
woman's intuition — that intangible thing com- 
posed of a little knowledge, a suspicious nature 
and much guessing. It surely is not a natural 
attribute of the sex, since the innocent have no 
intuition. Being thus intuitive, Mrs. Langley 
had arrived at a conclusion. Mrs. Langley's 
method of arriving at a conclusion was this: 
First she would wish a thing might be so, then 
she would wonder if it were not so, then she 
would declare, and actually believe, that it was 
so. Also she had that enviable faculty of think- 
ing absurd what she did not care to believe true. 
Mrs. Langley finished her breakfast and went 
about whispering — in the beginning with hesi- 
tation, and then, as she met with decided en- 
couragement, talking boldly aloud — and then the 
ladies were happy. They had reached that topic 
without which a woman's conversation is as in- 
complete as a man's without the stock exchange. 

So many years it has been the sole and noble 
occupation of woman to be the inmate of a 
harem — either a single member or one of many. 
It was but natural that the sisterhood should 
band into a union for the purpose of self-protec- 
tion in this its one method of earning a living, 
and should make of the protection a religion, the 
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sum of all virtues, the only necessary one, the 
axis upon which the world turned. And it was 
death to the traitor, the member who demanded 
less than the union wages of food and lodging 
for life and honor in the land. If there was not 
honor, at least there should be diamonds as a 
salve for dishonor. Have not women, in their 
/hearts, more respect for the high-priced courte- 
/ san than they have for the stupid girl who, be- 
I cause of what she is pleased to term her love, is 
\ cast out with neither honor in the land nor dia-^ 
monds? In the time of battle a man may go 
torth to the firing line, and there fight and glori- 
ously kill other people; but a woman must hide 
behind the ramparts, ready at any moment to 
kill — herself. In that solemn hour of death, as 
in life, she has only sex. Honor in man means 
courage, candor, rectitude; honor in woman 
means seclusion from all save the legalized de- 
grader. 

Aurora noticed women (in obedience to the 
above stated traditions) talking eagerly together 
— ^but if one were forbidden to speak of the 
petty or ungodlike, it would be a still world. 
They grew silent as she approached, looked at 
her coldly, answered her with embarrassment. 
It needed very little of the feminine intuition to 
tell her that they had her upon trial. The treat- 
ment was not agreeable to her all-compassing 
vanity, but was of small moment then since she 
had another problem to interest her. What was 
the motive for Keaton's betrayal ? Not the spirit 
of a boaster. He could sneer at those in their 
high estate, their gloss of satin and shimmer of 
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pearls; a denizen of Poverty Hill added little to 
his prestige. Not wounded self love. He had 
too much reason for confidence in himself: he 
could not be disturbed by the pin-pricks which 
her jealousy dealt him; being superior to any 
religious tenet, he could not sympathize with her 
twinges of conscience. It was only once that she 
had caused him really to wince, and that was 
because of a correction in his grammar ; his cer- 
tainty in himself did not extend to rhetoric; but 
usually he was ready to forgive. It was not the 
spirit of a Christian longing to see the wicked 
meted their dues: he was a pagan. No, it was 
honor which had impelled him: duty to his 
friend. 

Being companionless, Aurora walked down 
her favorite trail to a spot she loved — it was so 
beautiful, so alone and still. No giggle of Mrs. 
Langley, no voices of kings, could break the 
silence. Aurora fled to that place when the prob- 
lems presented by high society became too diffi- 
cult for even her inquiring mind to solve. It was 
a long way from Dorrlands and a long time since 
that dim trail had been traveled until she had 
found it. Once she had taken Keaton there, 
fondly thinking that never would his soul be 
more attuned to hers than in that spot — a spot in 
which to dream high dreams and plan noble 
deeds — deeds too high for one so small as she 
ever to realize, deeds too noble for her to do. 
But he would help her. And surrounded by that 
mighty solitude he had talked and talked — and of 
his lieutenant Spriggins. She had told him to 
look afar off where the sun was seeming to sink 
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in the hollow of one white peak, and he had 
looked and answered, '^Ah, yes, quite handsome." 
She had never brought him there again. Au- 
rora's method of testing and finding wanting 
her tovers of Povertv Hill was to take them to 
the solitude about Mary Hatch's grave. 

Keaton, too, was petty in some ways, Aurora 
mused now, as she looked afar off to where the 
white peaks stood against a blue sky. But he 
was strong with the strength of the strenuous 
life — a fascinating figure beyond all doubt, that 
held the imagination, that could have held the 
heart to eternity. 

Into this wonderful spot with its silence Au- 
rora brought with her to-day no fine dreams. All 
the beauty was nothing seen through this red 
mist of hatred that clouded her eyes. Mighty 
peaks reached up to the sky — and here was a 
pretty human heart stabbed by petty human fin- 
gers, that must rage and weep beside the sublim- 
ity and see it not. On the sweep wild breezes of 
the plains were borne the disapproving words of 
those members of the Sisterhood gathered at 
Dorrlands. Worship of Nature is sometimes not 
so engrossing as hatred of a fellow being. 

They believed — every one," Aurora said. 
Not one said, 'She looks like a good little girl. 
They were glad to believe — glad, glad, glad. I 
wonder why? I never did any of them real 
harm. Is it because there is one less in the Union 
to find occupation ? No doubt the ranks are be- 
coming crowded." 

The prophecy had fulfilled itself : she must re- 
turn home. Into a refuge had Poverty Hill 
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Sown. "The vengeance will not be carried so 
r that the tidings will be sent to Poverty Hill. 
If they were '* 

Aurora thought of Mrs. Casey taunting her 
daughter-in-law to death — sl literal death; re- 
membered the sight of the outcast girl's stark 
body arrayed in a garment of Mrs. Gray's from 
which some ancient crocheted lace had been cut, 
it being by the owner deemed too good for the 
dead. 

But before she returned there was one thing 
she must do, and while the duty remained undone 
she could not realize what utter misery was 
meant by this sentence. Now she was writhing 
in that helpless rage which consumes the favor- 
ing traitor whose payment is contempt. 

"What can I do to harm him as he has harmed 
me?" Aurora asked herself. Hundreds of times 
since last night she had asked herself that ques- 
tion, and no answer was yet come. "God will 

punish him ** But Aurora was too madly 

desirous of immediate revenge to derive any 
comfort from this mild security of the Believer, 
"And," for logic at times came to taunt her with 
its sneering, "I also might be punished. I won- 
der if the devil would help me? I would sell my 
soul in return for his destruction compassed by 
me." 

And the devil must have heard. 

The problem presented to Aurora that day 
was pondered upon at length, and at the end of 
the day was not yet solved. She saw the sun 
traveling low in the West, sinking at last be- 
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hind the mountains in a bed of many tinted 
clouds, and she watched it and thought of the 
people at Dorrlands, then wet yet farther down 
the trail. 

The kings had nearly finished dinner when she 
reached the house. She heard the hum of their 
voices as she went along the hall. They were 
very merry. As she entered the dining room the 
kings looked at her and the voices ceased to 
sound. Only an instant did that dead silence last, 
yet long enough for Aurora to stand in terrible 
solitude and receive full in her face the blasting 
light of condemning eyes. Then the eyes looked 
away, the voices again sounded. Aurora moved 
to her place, and sitting down, unfolded her nap- 
kin. Aurora's religion was the religion of the 
red Indian: she must conceal her wounds from 
her enemy. 

"Have you any news from Yocum?" she ob- 
served to her neighbor. General Marshall, and 
the kings covertly listened. 

"No, I think not," he answered, and Aurora 
reflected, "Now I have heard a 'colorless' voice. 
There is such a thing.'* 

General Marshall then became intensely ab- 
sorbed in conversation with Miss Lacy, sitting 
next to him, and the man on Aurora's other 
side, Jack Tennant, a simpering youth, bearing 
marks of vicious dissipation, also became ab- 
sorbed with his other neighbor. 

"They will be gone to-morrow," Aurora 
thought consolingly. 

The ladies presently left the table. Usually 
at this time Mrs. Maynard would seek Aurora, 
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and the two would walk upon the lawn or row 
upon the river. But to-night Mrs. Maynard did 
not notice Aurora, pairing with Sydney, and Au- 
rora passing by them, heard Sydney telling the 
old tale of Hestwood's gallantry, Mrs. Maynard 
listening with something like animation. Au- 
rora went to a secluded corner of the verandah 
and waited to hear horses' hoof beats along the 
road. No message had come from Yocum, Gen- 
eral Marshall had said. Had Keaton got away 
safely, or was he now beyond her vengeance? 
And, then, as she pondered, with raging heart 
and brain aching from long thinking, suddenly 
there came to her a conviction, a presentiment — 
whatever is the mysterious sense bringing knowl- 
edge of the future to comfort or grieve a week 
mortal — ^that a way would be shown her to de- 
stroy Keaton. As surely as death awaited him, 
so would he meet a fate like hers. Utter peace 
filled Aurora's soul. 

A little cough made her look up. There was 
General Marshall leaning out of the window near 
which she sat. "Charming evening," he said. His 
voice was no longer colorless, but lively, and an 
engaging smile lighted his face. 

"Yes," she said. 

A Havana incense was wafted upon the air, 
and around the corner carelessly strolled Jack 
Tennant. "Ah, good evening, Miss Rawley," 
said he, with his simpering laugh. He saw Mar- 
shall and his laugh died away. A look of dis- 
gust darkened each man's face at sight of the 
other. But Aurora welcomed the interruption. 
May not the hunted one feel a strange sense of 
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protection when another beast of prey looms into 
view? For at least the hunt is postponed until 
the question of supremacy is settled. 

Marshall outstared Tennant finally, and the 
latter strolled back the way he had come. The 
General slowly swung himself out of the win- 
dow. He looked back into the room. "Have 
you seen my wife?" he asked. 

"I think she is on the verandah in front," Au- 
rora said. 

"Ah, really. What a pretty little girl you are," 
he said, putting his hand upon hers as it lay on 
the arm of her chair. She withdrew it angrily. 
"Don't be so coy," Marshall said. He took her 
hand again and held it so tightly that she could 
not wrench it away. "Dear me," announced the 
gentleman in a moment, "you're the only woman 
I ever met who could let her hand lay in a man's 
so coldly — without the least bit of palpita- 
tion " 

Suddenly he sprang away from her. "Good 
heavens, there is my wife !" he exclaimed angrily. 
"Can't I ever get rid of her for two minutes at 
a time? With agility remarkable in one of his 
age he sprang through the window, so that his 
wife caught only a glimpse of his vanishing 
coat-tails — which could not be identified. In a 
passion of wrath and humiliation Aurora wished 
that the lady had appeared a moment sooner. 

"Mustn't it cause women a great deal of felic- 
ity, they being *old and past desire,' as the poet 
has it, to see their white-haired protectors leering 
at girls young enough to be their daughters— 
and granddaughters?" 
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For the General had been one of the most ac- 
tive courtiers of Nemesis, and listening to him, 
Aurora gained some understanding of why it is 
that though a young wife boasts of her husband's 
"worshipping the ground she walks on," an old 
one keeps so vigorous an eye upon her protector. 
Whoever would have thought that the General 
had once given his wife a copy of "Lucile," 
bound in white silk embroidered with roses? 

Mrs. Marshall retraced her steps when she 
saw Aurora, as if the air was contaminated, but 
first she directed a look at her. Mrs. Marshall 
was a middle-aged lady, and when such a one 
of experiences entices her face into a look of 
disapproval, the sight is apt to make the observer 
remember that God is good. Whoever would 
have thought that even now she wept over "Lu- 
cile?" Aurora was moved to meditate vigor- 
ously : "I hope when Tm forty either Til die or 
somebody will, out of kindness to the earth, shoot 
me." Then she ran past the scornful lady, for 
she had at last caught the sound of horses' hoofs 
upon the road. 

They stopped at the gate, the rider dismounted 
and came up the walk. It was Hestwood, who in 
a minute was the center of a clamorous group. 

"What news?" the kings cried, stirred out of 
their ennui. 

"Everything is all right. Keaton came in this 
afternoon — with much unconcern. By Jove, it 
was a sight to see him turn a crowd that was 
ready to tear him to pieces, into lambs, McDon- 
ald had disappeared." \ 
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"Much ado about nothing," said General Mar- 
shall. 

"Are they willing to go to work ?" Dorr asked. 

"Not yet," Hestwood said, "but they will be 
reasonable soon." 

"Are they going to murder us in our beds?" 
Mrs. Langley quavered. 

"They won't be so barbarous as that," Hest- 
wood answered, with a laugh. 

"And Mr. Keaton is safe ?" Aurora asked. 

"Yes, he is safe in Amesville now." 

Hestwood seemed to assure each questioner 
that he would be personally responsible if what 
he said should not be true, and they felt an abid- 
ing confidence in him. 

Gradually the rest strolled away until he was 
left alone with Sydney. Darkness was falling 
swiftly, and in its shelter he bent down to her 
face. "Did you wonder why I did not come last 
night?" 

"I never wonder about you. I am always 
sure," Sydney said ; and her tender voice reached, 
through the stillness, to Aurora on the gallery. 

"As I would have you be, beloved." The an- 
swer, too, reached clearly. 

Aurora was alone on the gallery. Only a few 
short hours had her reign lasted, and there was 
no place for her to-night amongst the kings. She 
was not now even of Poverty Hill. To the 
kings she was but a pariah. There was nothing 
for her to do but sit and listen to the sounds 
breaking the stillness of the night. Far away a 
coyote wailed, and, mingling with his protesta- 
tions, came the murmur of the wearied kings, the 
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plash of oars and Sydney's laugh, the twang of 
her guitar, and Hestwood singing: 

"John Brown's body lies a-mouldVing in the 
grave. 
But his soul goes marching on." 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE WINNER. 

Upon Hestwood had fallen the task of making 
peace between Dorr and his rebellious miners. 
The miners had made the choice, and because 
their loud-voiced misery smote upon his heart, 
Hestwood had accepted the task, abandoning for 
a time work upon his Golden Hope — the work he 
was wont to do with such feverish haste and 
energy. 

He did not find the peace-making task an 
easy one. Dorr was nonchalant and inflexible of 
purpose, and the miners, drinking whiskey, 
waxed strong and cursed. Hestwood's brow 
grew wrinkled as he pondered on the problem 
presented to him. 

One evening he came into Yocum, after a 
fourth conference with Dorr, and went seeking 
Haskins, the Union leader, to report the result of 
that conference. Haskins was not to be found 
in the Union headquarters, nor in his home, nor 
in any of the saloons, nor in the crowd of men 
that thronged the long street of the demi-monde, 
and stared at demi-monde sitting at its window, 
very much en deshabille except for paint and 
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powder. Hestwood at length asked, information 
from one of the striking miner's who was saun- 
tering along the said street, with his hands in his 
pockets (the chronic state of the men of Yocum), 
a cigar in his mouth, and much expectoration 
(also the chronic state of the men of Yocum). 

"He's up at the Tintype kapin' off some 
damned scabs," was the answer. "They're tryin' 
to put men to work while it's dark." 

Hestwood followed the trail that led to the 
Tintype, high up on the mountain side. The 
night was dark, and had not his feet been ac- 
customed to that winding trail they never could 
have found it. The buildings of the Tintype 
were a black mass seen faintly in the dimness. 
There were no lights shining in any of the usual 
places. He opened the door of the engine house, 
wondering at the strange stillness, until he be- 
thought that the machinery was stopped. This 
place was brightly lighted, but heavy curtains at 
the windows, always before curtainless, had con- 
cealed the light from curious Yocum. Twenty 
or more men lounged about in various attitudes. 
They glanced at Hestwood as he entered, but 
made no other movement. Ominously silent, 
with their big hats casting dark shadows over 
their faces, they looked grim and bold. 

"Where is Haskins?" said Hestwood. 

"Here," was the answer, and Hestwood placed 
himself on the dry goods box where sat the 
leader. 

Haskins was a good-looking man, between 
forty and forty-five years old, from his speech 
well educated, and usually well dressed. To- 
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night in the miner's rougher garb, with a red 
cravat tied under the collar of his flannel shirt, 
and with his dark eyes and black mustache, he 
looked like a gay buccaneer. The miners ap- 
peared to think him another Moses come to lead 
them out of their wilderness, and they hung upon 
his words. 

"What news ?" he asked of Hestwood. 

The wrinkles in Hestwood's brow deepened, 
his face was troubled. "I'm sorry, but I can't 
persuade Dorr of the error of his ways." 

"He will be persuaded soon," Haskins an- 
swered cheerfully. 

"Not soon, I am afraid," Hestwood said. 

Then for the first time he noticed six or seven 
men standing close together at one end of the 
room. One man's arm was hanging helplessly, 
another had a handkerchief tied across his fore- 
head, and the red stain on the white cloth was 
slowly growing larger. "Those are the scabs," 
Haskins remarked, seeing Hestwood's look. 
"There are others coming, we understand. We 
are waiting for them." 

What are you going to do with them?" 
We are not going to hurt them unless they 
make us. We are just going to escort them out 
of the county. Fancy their impudence," Haskins 
added indignantly. "They had the engines all 
started and were ready to go down." 

"You would better stop all this," advised Hest- 
wood. "You'll surely lose in the end. You al- 
ways lose." 

Haskins had seen the truth of these words 
demonstrated a good many times, but hope dwelt 
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eternal in his breast. "We won't lose this time," 
he said, with confidence. "But," looking lower- 
ingly at the row against the wall, "these scab- 
gentlemen will." 

Hestwood had seen the folly of one man inter- 
fering with many, and he made no more protests. 
"They were ready to go down? There must be 
an engineer among them," said he. "Could you 
not start the machinery again and let me go 
down? Seems to me the water must be coming 
in fast, and the pumps will be ruined. If I can 
show Dorr how much damage the shut-down is 
doing, he may come to terms." 

"Good idea," Haskins replied. "It will take 
the wages of a great many men for a great many 
days to replace those pumps." 

In a short time the engines were going. Hest- 
wood changed his clothes for the miner's over- 
alls and filled his pockets with candles. As he 
stepped into the car he looked up at the man sit- 
ting in a chair on the engineer's platform, raised 
some feet above the floor, and gave the signal to 
go. "Let me stop at the pumping station," he 
called. 

The cage did not move and two of Haskins' 
followers went up the stairs to the platform. 
They lifted the man out of the chair, and Hest- 
wood saw that he was dead. The terrible inert- 
ness of the lifeless figure filled Hestwood with 
horror, and he cried out with anger and pity. He 
had come from the crowded cities where life is 
prolific and dear. The miners made no answer, 
another man took the engineer's place, and the 
cage descended. 
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Hestwood dropped so swiftly through the 
black void that his brain reeled. Every few sec- 
onds a tiny yellow gleam flashed like a star. 
These were the electric lights at the beginning of 
each level. Eighteen of them he counted, and 
then knew as well as did the engineer looking at 
his indicator that the pumping station was 
reached. As he stepped from the cage he heard 
a sound that made him whirl swiftly about and 
stare. He had not expected to hear that sound, 
though it was a familiar one at the pumping sta- 
tion — ^the regular panting rise and fall of piston 
rods, the rattle and clash of whirring wheels — 
the pumps were going. Under two great electric 
bulbs stood the mass of iron and steel — not rusty 
and ruined with the dripping water, but kept in 
beautiful, shining neatness by careful hands. 
Certainly the pumps had not been long idle, had 
they been idle at all. One of the watchmen sat 
in his chair, a newspaper on his knees, but he 
was not reading. He had turned at the sound of 
the cage clanging into place, and was looking at 
Hestwood with frightened eyes. 

"Casey, is it you?" Hestwood said, recogniz- 
ing one of the Tintype's usual watchmen. The 
abject fear in Casey's attitude caught his care- 
less glance. "What are you so scared about?" 
he added, laughing. "Do you think I am going 
to report your backsliding to the Union ?" 

"Fm no backslider," Casey answered, with a 
surly yet trembling voice. "I'm gettin' more 
money than they ask." 

"I'm glad to see the pumps are all right. Great 
piece of work, isn't it?" Hestwood said, gazing 
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upon the complicated mechanism in admiration 
and wonder of its enigma. "What time and 
trouble and money it took to get that machinery 
down here, and these cursed Union men want to 
destroy it. But they haven't so far." 

"No," Casey replied. He loved his pumps 
ardently, and he softened at this praise of them. 
"They haven't been stopped long, you see, — only 
a little while the first day of the strike." 

"Is that so?' Hestwood commented. "I know 
that the machinery above has been stopped nearly 
all the time. How have you managed to live 
without air ?" 

"I hadn't noticed anything the matter with the 
air," Casey said. "But there might something 
happen — fire damp, or something. You'd better 
go up." 

"You certainly cannot live here much longer 
without air," said Hestwood, who was not 
blessed with a suspicious nature. "The strikers 
are in control up there. They will stop the en- 
gines again as soon as I go. You'd better come 
with me." 

"I'll tell the others," Casey answered, spring- 
ing up and running down the level. 

As Hestwood followed he saw a man coming 
out of one of the drifts, and pushing before him 
a car full of ore. It was another Tintype man, 
and Hestwood quickened his pace to overtake 
him. "Martin," he called. 

The man's body was shaken by a violent start, 
and he turned quickly. "Everybody seems to be 
all nerves to-night," Hestwood said. 

"It's enough to make a fellow nervous to have 
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you come dropping from nowhere," said the 
other. "How did ybu get here?" 

"How else could I come but in the cage? 
Where are you taking the car to ? That isn't the 
way we used to take it." 

Martin looked as frightened as Casey, but he 
had more spirit. "Are you the owner of this 
mine?" he responded angrily. "I'll take the car 
where I blame please." 

"Why," Hestwood was beginning in surprise, 
for he had thought Martin a jovial soul. He 
broke off in greater surprise at the appearance of 
the narrow passage along which they were walk- 
ing. He remembered that this level was short, 
being but two hundred feet in length, and the 
stone wall which marked its end also marked, on 
this side, the end of the Tintype property. On 
the other side of this boundary line extended the 
Portia mine, owned by Senator Spriggins. Two 
or three small electric bulbs hanging to the roof 
dimly illuminated the level, and Hestwood could 
see that the narrow dark way had passed beyond 
the boundary line. Far down a light shone. 

"That's how you got in," Hestwood said, look- 
ing at Martin. "Through the Portia. Great 
schemer Dorr." 

"He is," Martin assented. 

"I have heard that he needs money. Well, he 
can get it here." The very richest ore in all the 
rich Tintype was mined from this level, and 
Hestwood looked at the full car longingly, think- 
ing of his Golden Hope. 

Martin trundled the car along towards the 
distant light. The track from the Portia had 
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been hastily laid, and the car staggered and often 
stopped under the hands of Martin, who was 
rather a weak youth. After a time Hestwood 
lent his aid, and the car went along easily. 

'Been working here long?" Hestwood asked. 
'Not very long," was the answer. 
The Union won't like all this, you know," 
said the other. "How do you dare go against its 
dictum?" He shrugged his shoulders rather 
pride fully at the idea of the Union's arrogant 
dictum. 

"We had a man up there watching," Martin 
said. "Came down and told us some time ago 
that the scabs were trying to come down, but not 
to be afraid, as the Union was keeping guard. 
Must have missed you." 

"You're a scab," said Hestwood, laughing at 
Martin's disdainful tone as he spoke the epithet. 

"I'm not," Martin said indignantly. "See 
here," he ended suddenly. "If you know what's 
good for you you will get out of here as quick as 
you can. And don't blab anything of what's hap- 
pened here." 

Said Hestwood, chagrined. "I came here at 
the wish of the miners. I thought perhaps I 
might make the peace between them and Dorr." 

"Yes, I know," Martin answered. "But go. 
You can make the peace some other time." 

"I'll help you with the car first," Hestwood 
said, and the detaining grasp of Martin on the 
car was as nothing against Hestwood's sinews. 

Under the light was a group of men — an ex- 
pectant group, it seemed to Hestwood even in the 
first glance. There were Casey, still breathing 
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quickly from his hard run, and four others, 
whom Hestwood knew as workers in the Tin- 
type. He gave them but casual notice, for his 
attention was drawn at once and held by the 
sixth man of the group. Hestwood was not 
likely to forget the face of Keaton, so notable, he 
had thought, for its beauty, and no less attractive 
now, though it was covered with the grime of 
the mine and set in anger. The genial words of 
greeting that had been on Hestwood^s lips were 
stifled by that look on the other's face. 

"What business have you here?"' Keaton said. 

"Now that you mention it, I don't know that I 
have any real business here," Hestwood re- 
sponded. His hands dropped from the ore car 
and Martin went staggering along with it alone. 
The noise of its rattle echoed through the still- 
ness. 

"The right thing to do," Keaton went on, 
"would be to kill you." He lifted the rifle upon 
which he was leaning — Hestwood had thought 
until then that it was a pick, not having given it 
great notice — and pointed it at Hestwood's head. 
The aim was most steady and accurate. For two 
minutes the white hands held the heavy rifle 
pointing without the waver of a hair's breadth, 
while no one spoke. In the dim light Keaton's 
sapphire blue eyes seemed to shine like sapphires, 
and Hestwood, his senses grown acute, saw 
every flicker of the long black eyelash lying close 
to the brown stock of the rifle, noticed the agon- 
ized grin on one man's face, the hand of Casey 
nervously pulling his red hair which the warm 
damp atmosphere had curled into rings, heard 
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and remembered afterward every lurch and stag- 
ger of the ore car. 

"ril take from you what I would not take 
from any other man," Keaton said, lowering the 
rifle after those minutes of anguished suspense, 
"and that is your word. If you will give me 
your word that you will go out of here and say 
nothing of what you have seen, you may go." 

"I may?" Hestwood said. His intellect was 
of superior quality, but he possessed little knowl- 
edge of the human kind, and he had acquired that 
little slowly and in tiny grains. Even now sus- 
picion was slow to enter his mind. "You're 
stealing ore from this mine," he said, and in- 
stantly felt he had spoken hastily and wrongly, 
for in a moment had come the thought — Keaton 
and Dorr were friends. 

"Well, are you going to keep still about it?" 
Keaton again brought the rifle to his shoulder. 

Hestwood looked at the face before him and 
expected no pity. But he answered with vio- 
lence, "ril see you in hell first. Do you think I 
am going to shield a blackguard like you ?" 

"There's a good place here — the shaft." 
Keaton put the barrel against Hestwood's breast 
as a hint that he was to step backward, but Hest- 
wood caught the rifle in his hands and with one 
angry twist broke it in two. "Very well," Keaton 
said, "if you prefer the shaft first." 

The sight of the cage waiting in its place 
brought a hope to Hestwood, and he broke away 
from the grasp two of the men had laid upon 
his arms, and gave a frantic signal that made the 
engineer spring from his chair and draw up the 
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cage more swiftly than it had ever come before, 
and then fall back with a groan as he saw there 
was no one in it and the cage door was open. 
Quick as was the engineer, Keaton was quicker, 
and Hestwood stood looking at the black hole 
before him, and remembered that it went down 
four more hundred feet. 

"Will you, I ask once more, go about your 
own affairs and not bother about mine ?" Keaton 
said. 

"I told you once ; did you think I did not mean 
it?" Hestwood asked, as if surprised at the oth- 
er's persistency. 

"I perceive that you did. They will think he 
fell — lots of men do," Keaton communed with 
himself aloud. But he hesitated. That frilled 
honor of his at which Dorr had gibed would not 
let him commit a direct murder, though he was 
furious enough with Hestwood to wish that some 
one would tear him limb from limb. He looked 
at the other men, and they looked away. 

"I know a better plan than this," Keaton said, 
after a long pause. "There is a place here where 
one can keep you immured. Perhaps starvation 
may subdue you. God damn you," he cried sud- 
denly, as he met Hestwood's eyes. For the first 
time in his life he felt ashamed of himself — ^and 
he knew not why. "I don't believe that it will 
subdue you, but FU try it." 

Hestwood was led along the level into the Por- 
tia Mine. The men delayed long enough to wall 
up the passage that had been cut, so that no one 
else would know what work had been done there. 
"I have got what I wanted for all your cursed 
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interference," Keaton said exultingly to Hest- 
wood. "Why could you not have been ten min- 
utes later for your own sake as well as mine? 
That car was our last." 

Hestwood did not see nor hear any miners in 
the many drifts by which he passed — ^the Portia 
had done a great deal of experimenting — and as 
the cage was waiting on that level he fancied the 
mine had been cleared of all but these conspira- 
tors. He said as much to Keaton and the answer 
came boastingly, "No one here besides ourselves. 
Great idea of mine, wasn't it?" 

When they reached the surface Keaton com- 
municated his views to the others. There was 
some protestation, at which he became impatient. 
"Do you know what you have been doing?" he 
asked them. "You would be sent to prison." 

"You could get us off," they told him. 

"Why, he would make more impression on a 
jury than ever I could," Keaton answered, with 
that insight which had made him successful in so 
many ways. And yet he could, as his comrades 
in arms said, "sweep a jury off its feet." 

"And with the judge?" one man hesitatingly 
inquired. 

Keaton laughed a little. "The judge wouldn't 
hear a case like that, you simpleton," he said. 
"I am inclined to think that this blunderer will 
repent. In the meantime we will put him where 
he can't talk to reporters." 

They went along the Tintype trail a little ways, 
then branched off across country. By the many 
small rises and dips of the land Hestwood recog- 
nized a piece of country interesting to him. The 
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people called it the "Place of the Blighted," be- 
cause of the unfortunate ventures made there in 
the days when the camp was in its feverish new- 
ness. That part of the mountain was covered 
with prospect holes, and Hestwood grew afraid 
that he would fall into one. But Keaton, who 
led the way, walked with a confident step. 

"Here," he said, stopping at last, "is mine. 
I'll house my guest here and will commit no tres- 
pass." He laughed again, and the gay sound, 
coming through the darkness, sounded so 
strange, and stranger still in that place. 

"Will you promise ?" he asked, turning to 
Hestwood. 

"Haven't I said what I would do ?" 

A rope was tied under Hestwood's arms, and 
he was let down ; then the other end of the rope 
fell beside him. The hole was so deep and so 
narrow that when he looked up at the sky he 
could see only two stars. 

After a time the stars disappeared, and he 
knew that it was day. And after a time — a long, 
long time — they came again, and again and 
again. At first he counted the days and nights 
as they passed, and then they seemed so many 
and so long that he forgot their number. Once 
in the night a voice awoke him from sleep — 
sleep came so reluctantly down there — and there 
was Keaton asking him the old question, Would 
he promise? Hestwood answered No, and 
Keaton climbed up the rope by which he had let 
himself down, and he did not come any more. 

Hestwood found a knife in the pocket of the 
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miner's coat, and he started to cut steps in the 
rock. He had no hope of reaching the top by 
that means, but at least the work kept him from 
slowly growing mad. He rent his throat with 
shoutings he felt no one would ever hear, for 
the veriest tenderfoot in Yocum avoided the 
Place of the Blighted. Once the knife fell from 
his hand, bounding away in the darkness, and he 
spent a day groping till he found it, that, too, 
being an occupation. When the blades were 
worn out against the rock he gathered the stones 
on the bottom of the hole, piling them in a pyra- 
mid, and then threw them over the ground 
again, and again piled them up. He knew the 
pangs of hunger, the more terrible pangs of 
thirst. Sometimes it rained enough to cool a 
little his parched tongue, but soon he could no 
longer call for help because his swollen throat 
would give forth only hoarse whispers. That 
splendid vigor of his of which he had been so 
proud he felt now was a curse — it would take so 
long for him to die. 

Often he thought of the one who had put all 
this misery — the only misery he had ever known 
— upon him. He was lost in amaze at this de- 
pravity of the human heart, so black it seemed to 
Hestwood in this his sole experience of the black- 
ness of the human heart. At first he could not 
believe Keaton meant to let him die in such a 
way. And would none of the others relent? 
Hestwood waited and watched expectantly, and 
after a while he waited only for death. 

It was a fearful agony to feel his mind sHpn 
ping away from him, though his body was still 
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strong, but an anguish because of its clamorous 
desires. He had said good-bye to the earth, which 
still held him in its worst of thralls. He would 
sleep, then awake. It was in one of the flashes of 
consciousness that he heard a voice calling. He 
had heard the sound so often in his dreams and 
in imagination he did not know now if he were 
dreaming or not. Oblivion sought to seize him. 
He submitted weakly, then his dazed mind would 
remember to shrink from the dread blackness 
and would not be destroyed. The voice kept 
calling, and with a start, as of a sleeper awaken- 
ing, he lifted his drooping head and looked once 
more at the sky. 

Leaning over the prospect hole was Aurora 
Rawley, looking down eagerly as if she would 
make her eyes pierce through those fifty feet of 
gloom. The eyes were powerless, Hestwood 
knew, his head clear enough now, and his heart 
beating quickly. He tried to call in answer, 
straining his throat until the blood burst forth, 
but no sound came except that hoarse whisper. 
The girl raised herself, and spoke to an unseen 
companion. "I am certain there is some one 
there," Hestwood could hear her plainly enough. 

"I will go down to pacify you," said some one 
in answer. 

Hestwood, in dire suspense, heard chiding 
words and Aurora's strong protestations. Then 
there was silence, as if they had gone away, but 
Hestwood's old faith had revived in him. That 
tiny yellow gleam coming down the wall of his 
prison was a candle, and it lighted the rough 
face of a miner bending over him. The great 
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Hestwood was not now a heavy burden ; the man 
lifted him easily in his arms; a rope in the hands 
above drew them to the top. The blessed sun- 
light was shining on Hestwood once more, and 
he was shedding the tears of weakness and 
thanksgiving. 

Aurora stood in the midst of a group of min- 
ers, whose chiding voices changed their note to 
one of respectful amaze when Hestwood was laid 
on the ground. She knelt down beside him, and 
said hysterically that she knew some one was in 
the hole ; that she had summoned the miners, and 
persuaded them to investigate. Dorrlands was 
miles away from the Place of the Blighted, and 
Hestwood asked: 

"How came you here?" 

She made no response to the question, but her- 
self asked one: "How came you here? I was 
passing by and I heard a cry." 

The cry must have been in her imagination, he 
thought. He ascribed the rescue to angelic in- 
terference, though Aurora subsequently decided 
that she had been serving a different master. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE LOSER. 

The world is wide and high. And then there 
is Poverty Hill. 

Never to look upon the sea and the white surf, 
never to know the blue of Italy's skies, never 
again to ride over the far-stretching plains, and 
the mountain ranges would soon be but a 
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memory. The earth in its broadness and 
grandeur and majesty was not for her; nor the 
glory of fame, nor the wonder of love, nor the 
halls of pleasure, the gloss of satin and shimmer 
of pearls. There was Poverty Hill waiting — 
looming afar off now, coming nearer day by day, 
like the scaffold to the condemned murderer. 

"Does it look like that ?" Aurora said, pointing. 
She and Mrs. Maynard were in the picture gal- 
lery. 

Mrs. Maynard looked up at the picture of the 
ocean before which Aurora stood. "Yes, it is a 
very fine sketch." 

"And the waves, do they rise and fall over in 
a feathery foam — like that?" 

"Those are the breakers near the shore. You 
can't get much of an idea of it, you know, from 
a canvas a few feet square. It seems to be in- 
finite, and always changing, not fixed as in the 
picture, rolling tirelessly all the time, and you 
never tire of looking at it. And the smell of it 
is divine." 

"Oh, hush !" Aurora said. 

Mrs. Maynard subsided into her book, and 
Aurora wandered about the room. "And is it 
green like this?" she asked after a moment. "I 
thought it was blue." 

"It is diflFerent colors," Mrs. Maynard an- 
swered, without raising her eyes. Blue and 
green and black in a storm. In the morning 
sometimes it is gray and the breakers are so little 
and seem so powerless. And I have seen it, when 
the sun is setting, streaked with red and gold." 

Her voice had its usual languid, expressionless 
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accents, but Aurora was glowing, mourning at 
the sound of them as if they stirred her soul like 
the harmonies of music. 

"Here is one with the light upon it — ^moon- 
light. How beautiful it is, oh, how wonderful! 
But why should the figure be in the foreground, 
as if the sea were but an accessory?" 

"After the fact," said Mrs. Maynard. "He 
looks as if he had gone there for the special pur- 
pose of meditating upon his sins." 

"He has on a cravat of the style of 1850," Au- 
rora supplemented. "Why will people have their 
photographs taken on top of Pike's Peak?" 

"Because the peak can't help itself, I suppose," 
Mrs. Maynard said. "I wish," she added in 
mild tones, throwing her book across the room, 
"I might read a romance that was not all about 
what he said, and what she said ; always forever 
eternally about a masculine affinity and a femi- 
nine affinity, and the various trivialities they in- 
dulge in before arriving at the supreme end — ^the 
right to encumber the world with copies of 
themselves. The only variation is the copy with- 
out the right." 

"This is not true, is it?" Aurora said, absorbed 
in another picture. 

"No," answered Mrs. Maynard, rising to look. 
^It is insipid." 

"Fancy anyone making the ocean insipid," said 
Aurora. 

Mrs. Maynard picked up the maltreated book, 
and smoothed out the crumpled edges. "I should 
not treat Sydney's book so, as she recommended 
it for my especial delectation and enlightenment. 
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But I don't see why ladies should waste their 
time and 365 pages of adjectives large and sel- 
dom used in describing some elaborate love com- 
plication that makes you think the lovers have 
been living on pate de fois gras all their lives." 

"Indigestion ?" 

"Civilization." 

"Well, you have a choice. There are the gen- 
tlemen who say, *Oh, real life, how I love you/ 
and copy the police reports. Oh, real life, how I 
hate you," Aurora said, with angry vehemence. 
"I want life unreal, I can look on real life with 
my own eyes." 

"Listen," said Mrs. Maynard, and quoted: 
" 'Perhaps he was not the first bridegroom who 
felt loath, on the eve of his marriage, to change 
the delicate, almost ethereal tenderness of be- 
trothed lovers for the close and intimate asso- 
ciation of husband and wife. The one relation- 
ship has something in it immaterial, exquisite, 
and unearthly, a bond invisible and yet as potent 
as the winds we cannot see and the melodies we 
only hear. The other, with its profound appeals 
to mortality, its demands upon all that is strong- 
est in affection and eternal in courage, its irrep- 
arableness, suffering and constancy might in- 
deed have the grandeur of all human tragedy 
and the dignity of a holy state, but that it could 
ever be so beautiful as the love which is a silent 
influence, was to him then, at least, an incon- 
ceivable idea. He felt upon him and around 
him, in his flesh and in his spirit, in the air and 
in the whole world, the all-enveloping shadow of 
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remorse/ I cannot understand that," Mrs. May« 
nard ended. "I have never met such a man." 

"That is no reason he does not exist," Aurora 
chided her. "I think that is lovely. I can under- 
stand the feeling. It means that mystery is the 
principal charm in love. You can't love people 
after you have found out that they wear red flan- 
nel underclothes and have corns, though you may 
sympathize." 

"Oh, Aurora," said Mrs. Maynard, horrified 
out of her languor. 

"Well, I wasn't brought up to the beautiful 
language you have just quoted. If only I might 
have been! But I have lived on Poverty Hill. 
You simpering creature," addressing an inani- 
mate maiden who was "Waiting." 

"Maybe she is waiting for an electric car," 
Mrs. Maynard suggested. 

"There would be some energy in her face, 
then. At least she would be impatient." 

"You love energy, don't you," said Mrs. May- 
nard, who had been, despite her seeming inatten- 
tion, watching Aurora's survey of the different 
pictures. "And strength and bravery and action 
— action ? And you have lived on Poverty Hill ? 
All your life?" 

"All my life." Aurora's face had grown sud- 
denly hard, and her eyes were looking with 
brooding fierceness on another picture — a living 
picture. Keaton, mounted on a handsome chest- 
nut horse, which curvetted and pranced and 
reared under the tightened rein, was coming up 
the driveway. 

He caught sight of the two, at the window, and 
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came forward, smiling in his courtly manner. "I 
thought I should find the place a howling wilder- 
ness," he said. "I supposed everyone except Sam 
was gone." 

"Mr. Dorr and his sister, Miss Rawley and 
myself are left," said Mrs. Maynard. "I had in- 
tended to be in Wales by this time, but I find 
this part of the country so very charming that I 
was glad when Miss Dorr asked me to stay 
longer." 

She was thinking, as she looked at him, that 
here again was demonstrated Aurora's love for 
energy and action. Keaton's face, which might 
have been carved in marble had he lived in the 
days when the Greeks worshipped beauty, yet 
had all the zeal and power which seem to belong 
only to the American man's countenance. And 
he was thinking that at last he heard Mrs. May- 
nard's voice take on expression. It was freez- 
ingly cold. He did not relish the idea of a 
woman's being cold to him, and he glanced at 
Aurora as if she were to blame. 

"And Miss Rawley— does she find the country 
charming?" 

I find it very charming," Aurora answered. 
But I am going soon — ^to my home. I have a 
little affair of business to attend to first." 

She was not able to keep the grief and rage 
from her voice. Keaton's glance rested on her 
while he listened courteously. 

"What have you been doing to kill time while 
I have been away?" 

"Just now we were talking about real life," 
Aurora said. "Do you love real life?" 
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Why, certainly. I am of this world. I don't 
spend much of my time dwelling upon a better 
world than this — if there is one." 

Assuredly he spoke the truth. 

I was thinking of the ideal," Aurora said. 
Of the days when I read fairy tales and be- 
lieved that when I went forth into the world I 
would find wondrous creatures of romance — 
every man a knight without fear and without 
reproach, riding forth on a prancing charger to 
rescue the oppressed, and every woman positively 
expiring to be sweet and lovely to everyone in 
general and to me in particular. I don't know 
why I laid that flattering unction to my soul — ^but 
1 did." 

"What a number of shocks you must have sus- 
tained — especially from the latter delusion," said 
Mrs. Maynard. 

"And what have you found?" asked Keaton. 

Aurora regarded him with her straight gaze. 
"That men are not so romantic," she responded 
lightly. "That they are prone to carry home 
beefsteaks in their pockets, spank the offspring, 
listen to curtain lectures, and their trousers are 
inartistic." 

"Carrying home food to one's offspring is a 
high and holy occupation. Miss Rawley," 
Keaton said. "A man can't be a hero every day 
of his life, you know." 

"I've noticed that you have a great admiration 
for your suffering fellow man — ^just as you find 
him. Is it the reason for your influence over 
him?" 

"You are young," considering her dispassion- 
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ately. **You have all of youth's wild desires and 
ideals, but age cures them all, you know. Re- 
member that and be calm." 

Aurora thought of age overtaking her on Pov- 
erty Hill. "How long will it be before I become 
a philosopher ?" she said. 

"This is serious talk for a summer day," Mrs. 
Maynard remarked. 

Keaton appeared to have the same opinion. 
"Is Sam here?" he asked. 

"Yes, I saw him a few moments ago on the 
gallery with Sydney and Mr. Hestwood," an- 
swered Aurora. 

"Hestwood?" Aurora's eyes that could never 
leave his face — when he was gone they saw it in 
imagination — noticed that it subtly changed. Al- 
ways forcible, it seemed to her to assume a still 
more alert and determined expression. 

"Yes, he has been ill. He has suffered a terri- 
ble shock." Aurora told of Hestwood's rescue 
and Keaton listened. His little trick of listening 
was something more now than mere flattery. His 
intent interest made him rigid as stone. 

"Who was the cause of all this?" he asked 
when she finished. 

"We haven't asked him much about it; he has 
been so weak. I understand that he fell. 
But " 

"Yes." 

"But / don't believe it. The ground about the 
place showed the marks of many feet " 

"How do you know?" Keaton said. 

"I was there. The marks of the feet first 
called my attention to the hole." 
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A look came into Keaton's eyes that sent a 
shock through her. "You were the rescuer ?" 

"Yes." She looked back into those narrow- 
ing, flaming eyes, and laughed. "Behold me the 
heroine. Something I have done of good in the 
world. I have rescued Hestwood for Sydney. 
She cares for him so, you know, if she thought 
he didn't fall — if it was a trick of the strikers — 
You have seen Sydney in a rage before. Imagine 
her bringing all the power of Sam's wealth and 
influence to crush them like worms. Come," she 
caught hold of Keaton's hand and fairly dragged 
him, reluctant though he was, to the gallery. 
"Let us hear the disclosure." 

"Aurora !" Keaton said, with a tone of plead- 
ing. That tone had been so effective with her, 
he wondered now that it went by her unheeded 
as the wind. Her love was easy enough to un- 
derstand; the certainty of her hatred came upon 
him like a thunderbolt. 

Had the devil heard her ? Aurora was gasping 
out half-audibly, as her slight hand swept 
Keaton's weight before the three on the gallery 
— Hestwood gaunt, and hollow-eyed, lying feebly 
back in an easy chair, Sydney reading to him, 
Dorr sitting silently beside them, — ^the restless- 
minded Dorr, uneasy without work for his 
hands or mind or an auditor for his words, 
grown of late so subdued that he could sit stilt 
and think. He greeted Keaton coldly, his hard 
gaze rested on Aurora. She was too slight a 
thing to interfere with their plans, yet she had 
put constraint between them. 

"Here is Mr. Keaton who wants to hear the 
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story of the outrage," Aurora cried. "Tell us, 
Mr. Hestwood, tell us. We have not heard it 
yet, and who so ready to redress wrongs as this 
puissant statesman?" 

Upon Keaton's brazen cheek a flush arose as 
he met the gaunt and hollow eyes fixed upon 
him. He braced himself for the shock. "I am 
sorry to find you ill," he said, with his exhilarat- 
ing sympathy. And he really was sorry. In- 
clined to be the friend of all men, he only re- 
sorted to radical methods when someone got in 
his way. 

"An outrage!" Sydney was on fire in a mo- 
ment. "We thought you fell, Jack." 

"I didn't fall," said Hestwood. "Could I have 
fallen that far and lived — ^unless a miracle had 
been performed?" 

"The Union!" Sydney said. Keaton realized 
the force of Aurora's prediction when he saw 
this tigress mood. "And you have said nothing. 
You have not let us punish them." 

"He is right. It probably would not be wise. 
Men who would do so desperate a thing would 
be as desperate again," Keaton said, but with tio 
faith in his words. He had seen Hestwood's 
courage. 

"You don't mean Jack is afraid?" said Syd- 
ney. 

"I would call it prudence, not timidity. There 
IS no glory in suicide." 

"What?" said Sydney. 

Hestwood smiled down at her with aflfection- 
ate chiding. "I have been near to the other 
world," he said to Keaton. "And in that mo- 
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ment I learned that it is not for me — an atom of 
nothingness — ^to take upon myself the enforce- 
ment of God's laws. The scales will balance, I 
reckon, without any help of mine." 

Keaton looked down at the floor, serious and 
embarrassed because of the earnest tones. 
"Aren't you going to betray them?" he asked. 

"No," said Hestwood, appealing to them all 
eagerly. "I have no ability to be an instrument 
of Providence. I grow afraid when I think of 
taking vengeance into my own hands. Maybe 
they are blackguards — some of them." Uncon- 
sciously his eyes were drawn to Keaton, lounging 
splendid and graceful against the gallery railing 
— the antithesis of a blackguard seemingly. "And 
some of them are not; they are led by a higher 
order of intellect. Their consciences must hurt 
them more poignantly than I could. You can't 
kill a man without seeing his face occasionally." 

"Is that the way things are going to be evened 
up?" Aurora observed, turning away from him 
in disgust. "A reproving conscience is no doubt 
a painful thing, but it does not hurt so badly as 
a ball and chain on the ankle." 

"Then there is the idea of encouraging the 
rioting," Dorr said. "The Union should be 
taught that it cannot commit crimes like that just 
because it happens to want to. The men have 
gone back to work again, but if you let such peo- 
ple go free, there's no security for the future." 

"It wasn't the Union," Hestwood said. 

"Who would treat you so ?" Sydney had risen 
to her feet again, and Aurora, commonly shy 
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with her caresses, was fondling the fierce tigress 
mood as if she loved it. 

"Make him tell you, Sydney," she said. 

I cannot," Hestwood answered for himself. 
I am here and safe, will soon be well. Let some 
one who has more confidence in his wisdom than 
I undertake reprisal." 

"Noble," said Aurora, disdainfully. "But I 
for one believe in the old Mosaic law of an eye 
for an eye. Do you know," she added, turning to 
Keaton, "that the hole into which Mr. Hestwood 
was put is the one of your old prospect !" 

"Indeed?" said he, indifferently. 

"That is the reason I saw the footsteps," she 
said in a whisper. "The places where you have 
been, you know, are sacred to me." 

"Are they?" he said, with some return of the 
sarcasm. But she saw his breast heave as if he 
drew a great breath of relief for his acquittal. 
He met her eyes, and laughed a laugh of triumph. 

He could not understand the generosity which 
had saved him; still he could know a depressing 
sense of shame when he looked at Hestwood. 
He envied Hestwood the more fortunate fate 
that had been his, admired that desire to be clean 
and honorable, and the greatness of soul which 
had kept him so. Keaton's clear judgment al- 
ways recognized the truly noble. Aurora had 
been impressed with that fact when she had seen 
him with his wife. 

Later in the evening he chanced to meet Hest- 
wood alone. Keaton stopped and held out his 
hand, but Hestwood shook his head. "I am not 
so forgiving as that," he said 
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Keaton's hand fell to his side, and again that 
shamed red burned his cheek. "I don't wonder. 
Lord, it must have been purgatory." 

"It was." 

"I didn't want to — but you were so obstinate. 
I was going to come again, and then I just 
drifted along trying to forget you. So often it 
has happened that I had to be hard and cruel or 
lose." 

"You consider that — losing — ^the unforgivable 
sin?" 

"Everybody does, but usually in other people. 
I consider it unforgivable for myself to lose. I 
want to explain to you. I had to have the money, 
positively had to, and I knew no other way. It 
is for Dorr's benefit as much as mine, and really 
he would have let me have it, only I grew tired 
of arguing with him. I always intended to pay 
it back." 

"I am glad of that. I could not see how you 
could eat his bread after — 
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Keaton winced. "And I have paid it back. 
The money he had received for the ore was at 
that moment lying on the credit side of Senator 
Spriggins' bank account, and Keaton's necessary 
votes were gained. 

It was so easy for Hestwood to believe — ^the 
agony of repentance that was the same as atone- 
ment, the return to honesty. "I'm sorry that I 
refused your hand just now. If you will 
again " 

Then both grew ashamed of their ebullition. 
"Shall we have a game of billiards?" Keaton 
said. 
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The click of their balls reached to Aurora and 
Mrs. Maynard walking on the lawn. Keaton's 
laugh floated out — a charming, musical sound, 
and Aurora stopped and listened. The fires of 
hate and despair consumed her as she thought of 
the contrast between them — she so alone and 
wretched, he so pleased with himself, so arro- 
gant. Who would not have laughed at the idea 
of her destroying him? Surely no one so loudly, 
so scornfully as himself. 

"Petite," said Mrs. Maynard, "I find I have 
to go home soon. And you, too, I think you said 
you must return?" 

"Yes." 

"Would you not rather come with me ?" 

"Where?" 

"Home with me. I have been thinking that I 
and rather a lonely, good-for-nothing creature. 
While I have never harmed anyone, neither have 
I helped anyone. It would be a pleasure to me 
and an aim to see you succeed. You shall go 
abroad and study the music you so love — or any- 
thing else you wish." 

"It would be heaven," Aurora answered. And 
then she listened to the click of the billiard balls. 
"When are you going?" 

"To-morrow." 

"I can't be ready so soon. I have something to 
do first." 

"I can wait, I suppose. How long will it take 
you?" 

"I don't know. But it must be done. I know 
I can do it — sometime." 

"A week?" 
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"I don't know." 

"A month." 

"Perhaps ?" 

"You're too indefinite," said Mrs. Maynard. 
"Will you tell me what you wish to do ? Perhaps 
I may be able to help you." 

"You never could. You are too careless, too 
callous, too passionless." 

Mrs. Maynard's glance followed Aurora's. 
"Ah, well, my dear, have it your own way," she 
said. 

Keaton and Hestwood finished their game, and 
Hestwood came out with Sydney. They got into 
one of the boats and went floating down the 
river, he keeping time to the dip of oars with a 
rollicking song. The notes, growing fainter and 
fainter as the boat went further along, echoed 
very soft and sweet. Mrs. Maynard and Au- 
rora ceased their talk to listen. 

"Charming fellow," said Mrs. Maynard. 

"Music is the loveliest thing in the world," said 
Aurora. "When I hear it the world is as in my 
fairy tale days." 

"A form of intoxication, I suppose," said the 
other, dreamily intent on the notes, fast fading 
away, of the "Troubadour Song." A faint little 
sigh broke from the languid breast as she 
listened. It may have been that distance lent its 
enchantment, for Hestwood had never permitted 
himself to come within the shadow of her ex- 
periments ; or it may have been the perversity of 
her nature which was wont to admire a knight 
across the street rather more than the one at 
her side; but she wished, with more fervor than 
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she had expended since her childhood, that it was 
she instead of Sydney in the boat with him. 

"Well, you won't come ?" she said, arousing. 

"I'll come, heaven knows, if it were to be your 
scullery maid. Anything but to go back. But 
not yet." 

"You are a foolish child," said Mrs. Maynard. 
"You take life too seriously. Those of us who 
take life seriously and have sensibility die of 
broken hearts. Those of us with less sensibility 
who take life seriously become so tired of the 
frightful fools we make of ourselves and the 
frightful fools we see others make of themselves 
that we wish we might apply for the position of 
trainer of animals m a circus to get back our 
faith in the goodness of God " 

"I love you," said Aurora. "You are as re- 
freshing as a lemon when one has been eating of 
too many bonbons." 

"And those of us who laugh, my dear, at 
everything and everybody, including ourselves, 
we are the ones who have good digestions and 
unwrinkled faces. Let Keaton go his way in 
peace, and you go yours." 

"I hate him. I want to make him drink of 
the dregs of humiliation as I have done. So I 
shall. I must stay near to him as I can, so when 
the time comes I can go to him and trample on 
him, and let him know it was I brought the fate 
to him." 

"It is a beautiful picture," said Mrs. Maynard 
in her languid disdain. "Stay if you will. But I 
should think it would be rather unpleasant to re- 
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main here. I noticed Mr. Dorr's look at you this 
morning." 

"Yes, and so did I, but I have endured worse 
things, you see. I can endure him because I 
must. And he must endure me." 

He and Aurora had said no word to each other 
since that night. The day that was to have wit- 
nessed their marriage had passed, and the broken 
faith had weighed heavily upon each one. Dorr 
absented himself from the house a good deal, 
and when he was there sat at the head of his 
table like Death at the feast ; while Aurora, try- 
ing to seem impassive, snickered through tears. 
Gloom was over them all, and Dorr, flinging into 
his sister's room one day had roughly bade her 
again fill the house with guests: he was sick of 
the woe-begone faces about him. 

"Why doesn't she go?" he said. "We can't 
order her out, I suppose?" 

"Not so long as Keaton comes," Sydney an- 
swered, with flaming wrath. "She shall stay as 
long as she likes unless you wish that I also 
should go." 

"Let her stay then, but get enough people here 
that I may have so many faces about me I shall 
not have to look at hers." 

And Sydney, finding her tears and prayers for 
Aurora unavailing, had obeyed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ANSWER. 

Keaton's political career had been a brilliant 
one, his rise to fame sudden. One day unknown 
outside the limits of the city where he lived, the 
next his name had been sent abroad over the 
country and made glorious. For his city had 
elected him to an office with some power attached 
to it, and he, being a clever man, had seen his 
opportunity. He became, in a word, a reformer. 
The city, the state, the country stood aghast, first 
with surprise, later with admiration, at the thor- 
ough and fearless manner in which Keaton had 
innoculated the principles of his righteousness 
into the reluctant breasts of his constituents — and 
other people. There is nothing so pleasing as a 
reform — save to the ones reformed — and Keaton 
was lauded to the skies ; more especially since 
the reform of your neighbors, always popular, 
at that time, in that State, had been in a coma- 
tose condition for so long a time that Keaton's 
actions had all the charm of originality. 

Every sinner in the town — cutthroats, thieves, 
wantons, policemen, judges, grew afraid of him. 
The jail was enlarged to accommodate his vic- 
tims. And there were sinners not so well known 
whom he brought to light and reformed. In fact, 
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bliss it was the height of folly to be otherwise; 
but not being the philosopher that she wished to 
be — instead possessed of a foolish desire to know 
the worst, she could not refrain. In those first 
days of love he had been praised, and she had 
felt a great pride and happiness. Now in these 
days of hate he was censured, and she knew of 
her own knowledge that some of the things said 
of him were true. She wanted to be glad of the 
blame, and could only know sadness and hu- 
miliation. She herself could crush him without a 
qualm, others had no right. But the spirit of 
justice was temporarily rampant in the breasts 
of the editors of the State. Aurora mourned in 
bitterness of soul, "Oh, Dick, you could be a 
great man, but the way you are going is the 
wrong one. Why could you not have cared for 
me, and then together we would have found the 
right one?" 

" 'Life sweet as perfume and pure as prayer/ " 
quoted the denizen of Poverty Hill, staring at 
Keaton's name blazoned in shameful, scornful 
black letters. 

One day she was walking along that dim trail 
that led so far away from Dorrlands. Autumn 
was come with its cool days. A wind blowing 
down from the white peaks made Aurora, in her 
thin dress, walk along swiftly. Sometimes the 
report of a gun reached to her, for the men at 
the house were out hunting. Dorrlands was again 
filled with guests, and since they had come Au- 
rora had been happier, for they did not know her 
story and were kind. But soon they would go 
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away, and then Dorr talked of returning to New 
York, and Sydney would go with him. Already 
they had delayed much longer than was usual 
with them. As each one planned out his or her 
pleasant prospects, Aurora grew mournful. She 
herself had no plans, and what was to become of 
her? Mrs. Maynard had written once since her 
departure a month ago. She was now in Eu- 
rope, but just where Aurora did not know. Per- 
haps she would not write again, perhaps her care- 
less mind could not remember a purpose so long. 
As these doubts came to Aurora she grew chill 
with dread. She should have gone when Mrs. 
Maynard had asked her. Opportunity had again 
knocked at her door, and again she had been 
deaf. The duties were all undone. 

Others had discovered the dim trail, and the 
solitude was often invaded. Not in a passion for 
Nature, but in the fervor of sport had they 
come exploring. Fishermen found that along 
the river here the trout were most plentiful, quail 
lived in the spot where Aurora had made her 
bower. She met several anglers from Dorrlands, 
and stopped a few moments to talk with them. 
She came upon Hestwood, who was giving him- 
self a holiday from his Golden Hope. Trout was 
a welcome addition to his menu of bacon and 
corn bread, for the Golden Hope continued bar- 
ren. 

Aurora sat down beside him on the broad 
stone where he had placed himself, and opening 
his basket, counted the speckled bodies within. 
"Ten of them," she said. 
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"Yes, big ones, too," answered he. "They're 
biting like everything.*' 

He felt a tug on his line and rose to his feet 
in excitement, for the tug was a heavy one; so 
heavy that the frail rod nearly snapped as the 
line was jerked suddenly out to its full length. 
Hestwood waded into the stream, reeling and 
unreeling his line in deference to the frantic 
plunges of his captive, coaxing and playing with 
it, finally, after a long struggle, landing it 
triumphantly. It fell on the grass beside Au- 
rora. Energy was still in it, and it writhed and 
twisted and leaped into the air, with gasps that 
shook its whole body. The hook through its 
eye had torn a g^eat hole, and the blood oozed 
out. 

"How heartless you are," Aurora said, her 
sensitive nerves shocked at the sight of that g^eat 
silent agony. 

"So, so," Hestwood said soothingly, extracting 
the hook gently, and he put the trout into the 
basket, where it leaped spasmodically on top of 
its dead companions before it lay still. "Must 
weigh four pounds," Hestwood said. 

"The poor thing," Aurora listened to the leap- 
ings. "How frightened it is, how hard it dies! 
Is there, I wonder, in its dim intelligence, some 
feeling that you are a monster to make it suffer 
so? It can know fright, can it know, as it dies, 
a frenzied wish for revenge? Does God keep a 
record of the wounds of all of his creatures? 
The tomes in Heaven must be large, I'm think- 
mg. 

Hestwood looked at her with something of 
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amusement. *'Isn't it rather absurd to fancy the 
death of a fish chronicled in Heaven?" 

"And isn't it equally absurd for us to think that 
our hurts are all to be bound up and revenged? 
Is a duel between two lions watched from above, 
and the conquering one scheduled for future cas- 
tigation? Things are not going to be evened up 
by anyone, save only our own selves." 

Now Hestwood was looking deeply shocked, 
his orthodox mind revolting from such heresy — 
though he had no hurts to be revenged. "You 
moralize on the death of a fish. I killed it as 
painlessly as I could." 

"You played with it half an hour," Aurora 
said. "(Dh, my, the amusements of humanity," 
she reflected. "Here is an individual six feet 
two inches tall conquering one of a foot in 
length, and fancying he is having a good time !" 

"Well," said Hestwood, in apology, "they 
were put here in the water for us — for food " 

Aurora shrugged her shoulders and changed 
the subject. "Sydney was playing tennis when I 
left," she kindly informed him. 

"Was she ?" His face beamed. "Isn't she the 
loveliest girl in all the world?" 

"Yes." Aurora acquiesced so heartily that he 
looked at her approvingly. 

"They are going east in two or three weeks," 
she remarked, watching his face darken at the 
news. 

It was a comely enough face she saw now, 
with eyes clearer than on the day when she had 
compared it with Keaton's. And was Keaton*s 
so noble in expression as she had thought? Was 
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it her imagination, she wondered, that lately had 
made her see upon that splendid countenance a 
faint, a very faint, mark of the Cloven Hoof? 
Or was the mark really there? But Hestwood's 
face, far less fine than that other's, was wholly 
good. He had been at Dorrlands on the day 
when Mrs. Langley's news was spread broad- 
cast even more quickly than could have been 
done by the Indian's method of telegraphy. Yet 
his manner to her was unchanged. Her jeal- 
ously watching eyes could not perceive the slight- 
est difference. Aurora brooded angrily over this 
contrast between Sydney's lover and her own. 

"See what I have been reading," said Hest- 
wood, bursting for sympathy. "He drew a little 
volume from his pocket, turning over leaves that 
were brown with age. "Listen to what Launce- 
lot said to Guinevere when he parted from her: 
*I take record of God, lady, in thee I have had 
mine earthly joy.' Isn't that sweet? Was ever 
a sweeter love speech made? *In thee I have 
had mine earthly joy.' That is what I say of 
her." 

"It IS beautiful," Aurora answered still fur- 
ther maddened by the contrast between Sydney's 
lover and her own. No, Keaton had never been 
a lover. Rising, she walked away, looking back 
over her shoulder to say scornfully: "So com- 
prehensive, no strange adjectives, no flowery 
language." 

She had wandered further along the trail than 
she had ever come before, but the day was yet 
young, and she kept on in the path. It led into 
the depths of the forest, over a high rock, and 
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through trees and underbrush so dense that 
walking became difficult. The interlacing 
branches nearly hid the sky, the silence was so 
profound that she felt she was alone in the world. 
Then suddenly she came upon a small cabin, 
perched upon the hillside. A man sat in a chair 
tilted back against the wall. He seemed an odd 
figure, and she hesitated. Remembering that a 
call would reach to Hestwood, and that she did 
not like to give way to nervous fears, she went 
on. 

He looked around at the sound of her step. 
He said, "Good afternoon," politely, lifting his 
hat. 

The voice was refined and it made her lose her 
nervousness; it was so weak, so old, as was his 
face. 

"Won't you sit down and rest?" he said, hand- 
ing her a chair. "You must have walked far." 

"Quite far. From Dorrlands." 

"I do not know the place. I am just arrived, 
though I know there is no house near here." 

Aurora was wondering what fate had been his. 
It must have been a withering blight which had 
wrought that face of tragedy — like a grotesque 
mask, features distorted by a hand other than 
Nature's, and scarred, the expression hopelessly 
sad. He was a repellant though pathetic figure 
— so weak and old, with his bent shoulders, his 
faded eyes from which the light of intelligence 
had almost gone. 

About his chair was a heap of the roots of 
some plant. As he talked he kept turning them 
over with a stick, and at length he stooped and 
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picked one up, handling it as if it were a precious 
thing. "Do you know what this is?" he said. 
"No ? It is the loco weed." 

He broke open the root, holding the white wet 
sides close to Aurora. "It is poison," she said, 
shrinking away. 

"It is not poison. It is nectar and ambrosia. 
Out of it you brew that fabled drink — Lethe. 
You remember it was given in mercy to the mor- 
tals that came to Hades, and they forgot their 
past lives." 

"You die, then?" Aurora said. 

"Not your body, only your brain. You be- 
come as a child new born. Your mind is a blank, 
you cannot think. Would you like to drink of 
it?" 

"An utter blank?" Aurora mused a space. 
I'd still have brains enough left for Poverty 
Hill. But I thank you, I would not care to 
drink of it." 

"Not yet, you mean. Shall I show you how 
to brew it that when the time comes you may 
drink?" 

"I do not want it— ever," Aurora answered, 
looking away from the glance of the faded eyes. 

"Not yet. You are in life's morning," he said, 
examining her, seeming to show no envy of her 
youth. "The drink is for us to whom the mor- 
row brings only despair, the past but memories, 
hideous memories. Stay a little, won't you. 
please?" he quavered, as she rose. "I see so few 
faces. I don't want to see them, for they look 
at me so. Yours is the only one I have seen in 
fifteen years that has not turned away from me 
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with loathing. I am so horrible, you see. It 
was not so fifteen years ago. I, too, was young 
and comely, once." 

"Were you young fifteen years ag©?" Aurora 
said. To her he seemed at least eighty years old. 

"Yes, I was. You would not have thought so ? 
You think I am on the brink of the grave? So 
I am, but not with age. I have not yet reached 
forty." 

Already he had lost his memory, Aurora re- 
flected. He was old, old. 

"For ten years I have been wandering about 
the country trying to get away from the sight 
of men. But the desert spaces fill up fast. They 
have driven me away from so many places. I 
have planted so many crops for others to gather." 

"Did some one injure you?" Aurora said, wish- 
ing to turn and flee from the sound of those wail- 
ing cadences, yet held to the spot by a dreading 
fascination. 

"It is he I wish to forget. I have thought of 
him for fifteen years, and I am so tired." 
'Drink of your Nepenthe, then." 
'It is all that is left to me, you see," he said. 
And she could see that long ago he had reached 
the end. 

He turned over the loco root in his thin fin- 
gers — her own possessed twice as much strength. 
"I wonder where he is now," he said more to 
himself than to her. 

"Do you hate that man who injured you?" 
Aurora asked. 

"No ; once I hated him, but I don't any more." 

"Would you like things to be evened up ?" 
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"What could I do to injure him as he has in- 
jured me?" he said, lifting his arms. It was the 
same question that Aurora had asked herself, 
and, remembering it, her face grew menacing as 
on the day when first she said the words. "No, I 
do not care now what happens to him," the man 
went on, "I could see him happy, famous, hon- 
ored, and not care. I have my Nepenthe." 

"Nepenthe!" Aurora eyed the magical root 
fearfully. An ugly misshapen thing it was, 
looking like a clod of dirt, and yet it could wreck 
and make nothing that wonder — the mind. 

"Tell me, won't you ?" she said, and the listener 
looked up wonderingly at her vehemence. "I 
want to know if your hurt is worse than mine." 

"Than yours? Then you do want the Ne- 
penthe ?" 

"No, I want to remember, not to forget. I 
have work to do. Tell me." 

"It was fifteen years ago. We were both boys, 
starting out to try our fortunes, both poor and 
friendless, and when we met out there" — ^he 
threw his hand towards the west — "we liked each 
other. Liked! Why, I would think of all the 
men friends who have been celebrated in his- 
tory — David and Jonathan, Damon and P)rthias 
— and tell him that their friendship could not 
have been so beautiful as ours, and he would 
laugh and agree with me. He was always 
laughing, but I think he was fond of me. I think 



so now." 



The words came quickly, as if the narrator had 
often thought of the story, and he was bending 
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eagerly towards Aurora, his faded eyes once 
more bright. 

"We were partners as well as friends, sharing 
everything. He was always resourceful, no one 
so quick as he to understand the world we were 
trying. In the knowledge of books I was the 
superior and he would have me teach him those 
— and there was no one so quick to understand 
them. We tried many ways to make money, and 
at last we tried prospecting for gold." 

"Well?" questioned Aurora, as he paused and 
appeared to forget her. She was listening with 
breathless attention, and telling herself that pre- 
sentiments were foolish things. Thousands of 
men had gone out to the West, had prospected 
for gold, and had taken unto themselves partners 
and friends. 

"One day as we were digging on those horri- 
ble mountains of Arizona, the sky burning like 
a flame, I fell and broke my leg, and he put me 
on our one horse and walked beside me, tender 
as my mother, through twenty miles of scorching 
sun and sand to the nearest town. When I wish 
to hate him I remember that. And then one day, 
on those same mountains — we had struck some 
pretty good ore and were tremendously excited 
and happy — all at once he looked at me with 
scared eyes, and crouched down beside me and 
pointed, and I saw a dozen or so Apaches riding 
not a hundred feet away from us. They did not 
discover us, but we could see others in the dis- 
tance. It was the long threatened raids, and we 
decided that we would make at once for the 
town. We had a good, strong horse, and we 
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both mounted, leaving behind gold, food, water 
even. We had not gone five miles when we met 
another band, and this one saw us. They came 
charging at us, and I noticed his look at me. He 
wanted to live ! God, how he wanted to live ! But 
he was going to meet death courageously because 
he realized the uselessness of whining. And 
then I saw him look at me — I could read the 
thought in his mind, and it chilled me so I had 
no time to save myself. He wrenched the gun 
out of my hand — in our haste we had forgotten 
his — did not leave me even a merciful bullet — 
and threw me off of the horse. The lighter the 
weight the faster the horse can go, you know. 
And that horse went fast. The Indian ponies 
soon gave up the chase. All of them did not go 
after him. I was lying on the sand, and some 
of them stayed by me." 

He had told the tale with force, with ex- 
pressive tones and gestures, and Aurora's mind 
had gone back fifteen years, her eyes were 
looking over that burning sand to the cruel 
coward riding so fast. He was a speck in 
the distance, and she could not see his face. 
"What was his name ?" she said. "Oh, what was 
his name?" 

"And they were in a genial mood and amused 
themselves with me — as you see. After that I 
was taken to their camp. I stayed there five 
years. Five years! It was a thousand. I was 
a boy of twenty then, and you see what I am 
now. When their last fight with the soldiers 
was going against me one of them threw an ar« 
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row at me. It struck me, but unfortunately the 
aim was not good." 

"What was the man's name?" Aurora de- 
manded again. 

"His name? It was Richard Keaton." 

The devil is good to his votaries. Or could 
it be there was another in the world with that 
name? "What was he like?" she said. 

"A beautiful boy, with a voice musical and 
kind, and eyes blue as " 

Aurora had taken hold of one of those dis- 
torted hands and was shaking him vigorously. 
"See here, won't you delay the drinking of your 
Nepenthe a little while? I want you to tell this 
story again." 

"Tell it to you again? Yes, if you like. You 
have been good to stay with me so long. Will 
you come again?" 

"Yes, I will come to-morrow, in the morning. 
Don't trifle with this horrible stuff," taking the 
loco weed and flinging it as far as she could. 

"I can gather more," he said calmly. "But I 
will wait until you come in the morning." 

"What is your name?" Aurora asked, as she 
departed. 

"My name? I have almost forgotten it Let 
me see. It was then John Lawrence." 



In the morning he told the story once more — 
to a listener intent as Aurora had been. It was 
McDonald who hung upon the words, and his 
face lighted up with a cruel light. Aurora stood 
by and urged John Lawrence to speak. 

"Would he not make a figure in the State 
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House — beside Keaton?" she said. "Would not 
even those creatures with Dorr's money in their 
hands feel ashamed of their candidate?" 

"I don't know," McDonald responded. "Per- 
haps so, and perhaps not. If only / had money," 
striding angrily up and down, while the calmly 
wondering eyes of John Lawrence and the wild 
ones of Aurora watched him, "I could win then." 

Aurora thought of the string of diamonds 
which Dorr had given her. Even now they were 
around her neck, under her collar, for she loved 
their beauty. But before she went away she was 
going to return them. They were not meant for 
her, but for Dorr's wife. They really did not 
belong to her, she said now to herself. She hesi- 
tated a moment, then laid the glittering wonder 
in McDonald's hand. "Will that help you ?" 

His eyes sparkled almost as much as the dia- 
monds. "You are a marvel," he said. "Money 

and this " pointing to John Lawrence. "You 

must love Keaton as well as I do. Why," pon- 
dering a moment, then examining her curiously, 
interestedly. "Yes, I heard about you." 

He took hold of one of the hands of John 
Lawrence, Aurora of the other, and together they 
led the piteous figure down the trail. 

The prayer had been answered, and she was 
sorry. Contempt had chilled the fires of hate as 
well as of love. 




"staggering, plunging blindly forwai 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

ATTAINMENT. 

That wily statesman, Senator Spriggins, mar- 
shalling his forces, battling day and night for 
many weeks, had won the fight for Keaton. They 
had fought a good fight. Strategy equal to 
Macchiavelli's had been displayed ; treason within 
treason, subtlety, knavery, brilliant diplomacy 
had paraded and concealed themselves on the 
small stage of Amesville. Volumes of Billings- 
gate had been exchanged between the different 
parties, the members of the Houses, and the 
candidates. Keaton had been criticized, carica- 
tured, reviled. Every mistake, every folly any- 
one had ever known him to commit had been 
published for the benefit of the eagerly listening 
public. He had lied, stolen, bribed, cheated, 
broken faith, played the hypocrite, been undigni- 
fied, cringed, worked when he would rather have 
rested, shaken the hands of those he hated. And 
some of these things had been galling to him. 
He and his factions had expended enough mental 
and physical energy to have won a kingdom for 
him had they lived in the old days of fighting. 
But in these days of over-population and compe- 
tition, the labor must be great, though the prize 
be small. 

Then when they had known that victory was 
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theirs, what further display of strategy had been 
made in order to convince the public that the 
members had not been too easily bought — a, sheer 
waste of time, since the public was already con- 
vinced of the utter iniquity of the members. 

After the victory Keaton and the most impor- 
tant of his legislative friends met in his office for 
the purpose of holding a little celebration. 
Keaton was charming in his triumph and grati- 
tude, and as he praised the members they felt re- 
warded and proud of themselves. 

"Good old Dick," said Spriggins. "You're the 
finest fellow in the State. Here's to you." He 
poured out a glass of whiskey and drained it. 
The color flew to his already red face. "Didn't 
we wipe up the earth with them ?" he said. 

"Bring everlasting glory to the State and your- 
self, Dick," said one. 

"You may be sure I'll make the effort," Keaton 
answered. For once he had departed from his 
rigid rule and was drinking freely with the rest. 

"Mason got good and backed out," remarked 
a member. 

"Got cold feet, you mean," said another. 
"Some one heard about him and threatened to 
split." 

"But it was Fletcher that scared me to death," 
said Spriggins. "Just as I thought I had every- 
thing fixed he came into my office and told me 
that McDonald's backers had offered him ten 
thousand — plunked the money right down in cold 
cash before his very eyes. Don't suppose the 
poor cuss ever saw so much money before in his 
life. By Jiminy, he was trembling like a leaf. I 
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could only spare five hundred for Fletcher, and 
then I expected him to rake in those four farmer 
friends of his. I argued with him, Lord, how I 
labored with that man. I pointed out the dis- 
honor to him, wept as I thought of his wife and 
children, for everybody would know that he was 
bribed; he is so notoriously poor. I gave him 
fatherly talk by the wholesale. And all the time 
the telephone bell kept ringing, and Dick's agon- 
ized voice was imploring me to come to the 
House; that McDonald was going to win, as I 
gathered, though you were so incoherent, Dick, 
I could not make out all you said. I could clearly 
understand, though, *Q)me, come, come, for 
God's sake.' " 

'*I was excited," Keaton confessed. "McDon- 
ald for a minute was so nearly winning it made 
me see stars. We needed the stimulus of your 
presence," he added in his becomingly flattering 
way. 

"I finally got Fletcher to see as I did," Sprig- 
gins said. "But it was the hardest fight I ever 
had." 

"Didn't they try to seduce you, too, Morse?" 
asked Keaton, glancing at one of the members. 
"Morse came to me last week," he explained to 
the rest with rather an ungracious laugh, "and 
said as it was all over with me I should retire 
gracefully and give him a chance to get into the 
band wagon." 

"Wouldn't you have done the same thing if 
you had been in my place, Dick? You always 
like to be on the winning side yourself." Morse 
d^f^nded himself, but not with defiance. The 
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members were deferential to and rather afraid 
of the man whom only yesterday they had threat- 
ened and mortified. 

"No doubt," Keaton answered, coldly. 

Thus they fought the campaign over again, 
resting at ease. Spriggins was deep in a story 
of how he had outwitted — brilliantly but not very 
honorably — a disciple of McDonald's, when, hap- 
pening at that moment to glance towards the 
door, and the fog of cigar smoke happening to 
be a little less dense than it had previously been, 
he discerned standing by the door, and graving 
great attention, McE)onald himself. The smoke 
and the fumes of whiskey had so clouded the eyes 
and brains of the members they had not seen or 
heard him enter. 

Spriggins rushed at him with curses. "Who 
told you to come here ? How long have you been 
here?" he shouted. 

The other members sprung to their feet, so- 
bered by the sight of the enemy, and as they sur- 
rounded McDonald he felt that he was in the 
lion's den, and wished that he was out of it. 
Nevertheless, he answered with bravado : "Long 
enough to have heard you boast of your honesty 
— ^that celebrated honesty of yours. What would 
the good people of Yocum say?" 

Spriggins was momentarily stunned into si- 
lence. Of all his possessions he most dearly 
prized the reputation attendant upon his being a 
pillar of the church. Then he gathered fresh 
curses for the onslaught. But Spriggins was not 
the important one, and McDonald wav^d him 
aside, turning to Keaton. 
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"You, you/' he said, using terrible words. 
YouVe won, you think. Wait till you hear from 
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You're a graceful loser," said Keaton, with 
supreme disdain. 

"Yes,'' McDonald shrieked, maddened by the 
other's cool contempt and the sneers of the mem- 
bers. "You are just the favorite of the cor- 
porations who know they can make use of you. 
But the people of the State demand me." 

The members said, "Oh, my God!" not very 
softly, and looked at one another. 

"I can prove that you bought your seat — al- 
most as openly as if it were for sale like your 
word." "And — and we had more money than 
you, it appears?" 

"Yes, who is your friend, McDonald?" Sprig- 
gins added, while the members waited interest- 
edly for the answer. 

"Not my friend, but your enemy," Spriggins 
said to Keaton. ''She gave me the necklace." 

It was not permitted Aurora to know it, but 
she did rise out of the depths of his scorn high 
enough to make him bestow a fervid curse upon 
her for her power, and to feel more of respect 
for her in her hatred than ever he had felt in her 
love. 

"That isn't all. You'll never be allowed to 
take your seat. We reserved our display for the 
last. Your political career is over. You may as 
well go to some desert island. I would suggest 
that the two of you go together — you and she. 
There are two things the world never forgive, 
and one of them is a man who has lost his " 
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"The members pricked up their ears. "What 
do you mean?" Spriggins interrupted coldly, but 
curiously. 

"It concerns a man by the name of John Law- 
rence," McDonald said, looking intently at 
Keaton. 

"John Lawrence ? Who is he ?" Keaton's tone 
was as wearily contemptuous as before. 

"You know him." McDonald was amazed at 
this coolness when he had expected to see terror 
and shame. 

"I beg your pardon, I don't," said Keaton, 
thinking he spoke the truth, for in the fifteen 
eventful years that had passed since he knew 
John Lawrence he had forgotten the name. If 
he ever remembered the act, it was, to his mind, 
justified. His religion was not to lose. "And 
now if you have finished with your vituperation, 
will you kindly leave my office ?" 

"You lie," said McDonald. "You know you 
do." 

Keaton was leaning against his open desk, sup- 
porting himself with one hand. In a careless 
change of posture his other hand fell upon the 
desk, and touched the rifle Alan had left there 
that afternoon. He had been out hunting for 
rabbits, and on his way home had called at the 
office, forgetting to take the rifle with him when 
he went away. As he touched it Keaton looked 
down and smiled, remembering the boy to whom 
it belonged. It was so small as to be almost a 
toy, yet large enough to deal death to a man, and 
as Keaton's hand closed upon it, McDonald 
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started. To him the touch of love looked 
strangely like the touch of hate. 

He lunged forward, and Keaton, looking up 
at the motion, received a flash of light in his eyes. 
He never had time to realize what it meant, nor 
to know what was the hot pain in his breast. It 
happened in the space of a second, and Keaton, 
staggering, plunging, blindly forward, prone on 
the floor, with all the arrogance, the power, the 
life, gone out of him, looked to be what he was — 
a piece of clay. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE FULFILLMENT OF THE PROPHECY. 

The word came to Dorrlands that Keaton, in 
his hour of triumph, was dead. Dead before 
the hour of shame that she had sought to bring 
upon him? Aurora grudged him the safety of 
death, feeling that she had been cheated. She 
had caused his death — through McDonald, that 
blunderer — so tame a revenge! Keaton had not 
even known she had sent the Dark Angel to him. 
"He wanted to live," John Lawrence had said, 
"How he wanted to live !" But he had not seen 
death coming, had not looked at it and under- 
stood he was to die. She did not have even that 
last small fear and agony as a solace. 

Dorr said to her, "Come and see him once 
more." He spoke with stern command, but 
whether in punishment or in pity she could not 
tell. She answered that she would go, and all 
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through the long day they sat together in the 
train, saying no word to each other. 

The whole city was doing him honor. The flag 
on the Capitol hung at half mast, for his body 
lay in state within. The people, filing past him, 
with bending and uncovered heads, forgot what 
they had said of him, remembering only that 
once he had served them well. Dorr would have 
drawn Aurora forward, but she stepped back 
falteringly, saying, "Not now," and he went on 
alone. His face twitched painfully as he looked 
at his friend, who had been, after a fashion, dear. 

It was as if a martyr had died in some glorious 
cause. They spoke menacingly of the dastardly 
hand which had struck him down, and though 
that had been raised in seeming self-defense, 
McDonald was being protected by a file of sol- 
diers — at the selfsame moment that John Law- 
rence drank of his Nepenthe. What flowers of 
rhetoric, of sentiment, were strewn over Keaton's 
dead body — moving the audience to tears by their 
pathos and beauty. Aurora, listening and thinTc- 
ing of the printed words she had read only three 
days ago, was moved to ghastly mirth. These 
were the same lips that only three days ago had 
reviled him. Suppose that by some miracle hie 
should be empowered to rise from that terrify- 
ing black coffin and step forth in his old radiant 
life — how long would it take for the tears to dry, 
the tongues again to revile? A day, perhaps, or 
an hour? By what process, she wondered does 
a man become endowed with virtues in death 
which he never possessed in life? She could not 
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think Keaton different now from what he had 
been. 

In the church the high stained windows threw 
Hghts on Keaton's coffin and on the head of his 
wife as she sat in her black dress close beside 
him. The little boy, only half understanding 
why this loved companion lay so still, and fright- 
ened because of the mystery, was crying silently 
against her arm; but she was almost as lifeless 
as was Keaton himself. A friend sat by her side 
and held her hand, but she gave no heed. Her 
eyes were always fixed on that black pall before 
her, though they looked as if they could not see. 
The light had gone out of the world for Hannah 
Jane, Aurora said, and gazing zt her wished she 
had never seen John Lawrence, that she had 
never left Poverty Hill. She felt no more the 
jealous sense of usurpation; Hannah Jane was 
possessed of her dead. 

People were looking their last upon Keaton. 
Aurora was quailing at the thought of standing 
beside that terrible coffin. So small it seemed be- 
side the great altar, yet lessening all things. She 
had never seen a dead face, avoiding them with 
all the repugnance of young life, fearing that the 
body which death had touched, from which the 
soul was gone, was a fearsome thing. And yet 
she must see him once more — only once more — 
the last time. The sight of the lifted coffin- 
lid made her start forward, and trembling, ap- 
palled, she stared down at him. 

Was this really he — Keaton so strong, ardent, 
loving, whose might had frightened her, now so 
careless of what had happened and of what was 
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going to happen? Was an)rthing ever so dead 
as he? Likened to him the flowers were palpi- 
tating, the coffin itself had life. 

"Coward!" she said. The face, so sublimely 
indifferent, lay beneath her. She had come too 
late. 

His eyes were closed, all the once brilliant col- 
oring was gone, save that his fair head, on its 
white satin pillow, shone with the old bronze 
lights. Death had taken much from his beauty. 
Death had not invested him with a halo. Once 
life had done so, but he had thrown it away. 
. . . What was that red glow on the hand 
which lay upon his breast? It came from the 
rubies in her betrothal ring, whose sparkle she 
had last seen when the lightning flashed upon her 
and him the night of the ball. She had heard it 
fall from her finger when she had cast her arms 
about his neck before that last kiss. He had 
picked it up and forgotten to restore it to her — 
the useless thing. But let him take it with him 
to the grave to lie amid the worms on his mol- 
dering form ; she would need it no more 

She had stood beside him so long that people 
were wondering. Hesitatingly some one touched 
her on the arm. She turned around, faltered, 
turned back to Keaton, whose face had been cov- 
ered from her sight. 

The door of Dorr's study opened, and Aurora 
entered. He glanced up at the sound, then bent 
over the letter he was writing. He felt her 
standing close beside him. 

''Sam," she said, "he is dead*' 
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'Well?" 

"Aren't you ever going to forgive me?" 

"I have forgiven you/' 

But the manner with which he spoke of for- 
giveness was the one usually employed in that 
divine art; that is, the speaker seemed to ponder 
more on the promise of the everlasting flames for 
sin rather than on the heavenly one for expia- 
tion. It made Aurora forget pleading, and shriek 
out the reproach that had always been in her 
mind for him. 

"We were bom under brutal conditions — ^you 
and I. All our lives nearly we have lived 
amongst the sordid and the base. But they were 
not afraid to take the law into their own hands 
when they had need to." 

"I am not one of those who can find a salve 
for injured honor in a bullet," said Dorr; but 
with no fear for that method. He had taken the 
law into his own hands, though not after the 
fashion of his fathers. 

"Oh, Sam, let me stay. He is dead." 

"And you are shrived by his death, you think?" 
He lifted up from his desk a rose that had fallen 
the day before from a vase placed there. "Bring 
back the beauty to this flower, and you will bring 
back your charm for me." He crushed the dried 
leaves in his great strong hands. "It is withered 
into dust, you see." 

"Don't send me back home. Is this to be the 
end of our idyl?" 

"You preferred him," said Dorr, flinging away 
from her grasp. "Then go back home and put on 
your mourning." 
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T\l not put on mourning," Aurora shrieked 
angrily. "Don't you know that while we seldom 
get what we want, Providence often vouchsafes 
us the comfort of letting us see what imbeciles 
we were for wanting it? It was insanity that 
made me prefer him to you." 

He stared hard and mockingly. "Insanity, no 
doubt." AH the rock-like un forgiveness of 
wounded vanity was in his face and voice as he 
answered: "Let me alone. I never wish to see 
you again, nor think of you. I'll forget you 
when you are gone." And so saying, he went 
out of the room. 

It was the end There remained only Poverty 
Hill. Desperate, horror-stricken at the thought 
of the fate left to her, she had made this appeal — 
futile as Poverty Hill. She went up to her room 
and began making preparations to leave in the 
morning. She said some exceedingly bitter 
words as she looked about her. Never again 
would her eyes rest on such splendor. "Pm go- 
ing back, I'm going back, going back," she said, 
wandering blindly about like some hopeless soul 
in Hell. "Oh, you old prophetess whose unpleas- 
ant forebodings so often come true, you will be 
there to meet me and say 1 told you so.' " She 
threw her belongings into the little brass-bound 
trunk. On top was placed the white lawn dress 
worn on the first night — a fitting climax to the 
monument of blasted hopes. The whilom offi- 
cer's cloak she hung ready to put on in the morn- 
ing. In the morning she would be gone and there 
would remain no trace of Aurora. These walls 
and ceilings, these beauties of luxury, would tell 
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no tales of how in this room had been dreamed 
high dreams, the ambitions of a Caesar meditated, 
the caresses of a JuHet given. It would be ready 
for another guest. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THE GOLDEN HOPE. 

Hestwood stood by his Golden Hope, and, 
dismally looking into its black depths, pro- 
nounced it a delusion. After this sentence, with 
the haste and decision which characterized him, 
he packed up his few belongings and started out 
to wander and find more profitable fields. 

With the regulation pack mule, frying pans, 
picks and shovels, and with Reggie Montmorency 
as a companion, he went forth from Yocum, glad 
to be gone from the restless, disappointing place ; 
and Reggie, by nature a rover, applauded his ac- 
tivity after the long months of delay. That prod- 
igal had long since dissipated the winnings 
gained through his invention, and needing more 
money, wishing more adventures, and much 
liking Hestwood, he consented to let his patrician 
feet, which had never found many stones in their 
path, follow the trails. 

The trails were many. "Which one?" Hest- 
wood asked, pausing in his mad hurry, and Reg- 
gie replied, "I don't care." "This one looks all 
right," Hestwood said. 

So they set out, like knights of old, in search 
for their Holy Grail. And never did a knight of 
old set forth with more enthusiasm, hope and 
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courage than did Hestwood on this modem quest. 
The morning was bright, the country beautiful, 
and the spring sun above their heads. 

AH about them were the mountains, filled with 
gold. Often they paused to strike their picks 
into the rock, and then, not seeing the wondrous 
color, passed on. The trail they had chosen was 
long. Always it stretched out before them, 
seemingly endless, shining, well trodden, won- 
derful, mysterious, alluring. Many had passed 
before them, and many had paused to strike their 
picks into the rock. Soon they were out of sight 
of Yocum, out of sight of the high smokestack 
of the Tintype — that beacon — ^the first sign of the 
town to meet an incoming traveler's eye, the last 
that the departing one saw. Soon they were past 
the cabins and tents of the prospectors and alone 
on the trail, but they ever felt they walked with 
a large company ; there was so much mute testi- 
mony of those who had gone before — footprints 
not yet obliterated, tin cans, abandoned prospect 
holes, tunnels carefully boarded up and locked, 
awaiting the return of the owners with additional 
bacon and powder, here and there the skeleton of 
a horse. 

It was not until the third day that a sign broke 
from Reggie. "This road is blooming hard," he 
said. And Hestwood mocked him for a carpet 
knight, and lent him a helping arm. 

Reggie's tender feet had grown callous long 
before they ceased to travel the trails. For he 
traveled them many miles, and, walking beside 
Hestwood, eager, ardent, hopeful, never flagging, 
he learned endurance. Sometimes they left thug 
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trails, making paths for themselves into regions 
where, had any other adventurer gone, he had 
left no slightest trace. They came to know the 
desert as well as the mountains, sleeping on that 
vast void with no canopy save the stars. They 
found feverish camps like Yocum, and looked 
upon crime savage and civilized. Sometimes they 
found gold— only a little — but the sight inspired 
them with new zeal. Sometimes they ceased 
their search for gold, and searched for bread. 
They would do whatever work came readiest, at 
times the most menial, until they had earned a 
few dollars, then load the faithful mule and 
shoulder their picks. Once the noble-born Reg- 
gie "slung hash," as he expressed it, in a fron- 
tier restaurant, laughing the while as he pictured 
his family's horror could they have seen him so 
employed. But certainly hash was never slung so 
gracefully before. Hestwood tended bar, or 
through the hours of the long night dealt faro 
for unclean Mexicans and tipsy cowboys, or rode 
the range, attempting to rope cattle. He re- 
garded the wild scenes about him with eyes that 
saw but did not heed, with a brain that, under- 
standing, soon forgot. He thought of himself 
as a figure at a masquerade. His soul was away 
up in the clouds whatever his hands might do. 
Weeks passed, months went by, and he was no 
nearer his goal than on the day he became the 
hopeful owner of the Golden Hope. 

Sometimes, as he traveled the long trails, a 
letter from Sydney reached him at one of the 
little stations, at which he paused a moment. 
Often he was miles distant from a post-office, 
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and always he knew not one day where he would 
be the next. Great events happened in the world ; 
they passed by him unheeded; the country went 
to war — he did not know of it until long after- 
ward. He was in the wilderness searching for 
gold, and this fact swallowed up all smaller ones. 

Once — it was two years since he had left Yo- 
ciun — when he was riding out to his duty as 
night herder, he saw the headlight of the Over- 
land flashing far down the track ; the engine was 
taking water at a tank placed solitary in the 
plain. He rode down to the train — ^to see it was 
an event for his loneliness; it thrilled him — this 
token from the world he had left. The faces at 
the windows stared at him pityingly — he was so 
alone, a dot in the plain's vastness. Then sud- 
denly he grew wonderfully interesting. He was 
standing up in his stirrups, touching the face of 
a girl who lay back in her chair asleep, no kindly 
fairy to whisper who was near. She started 
awake at the touch, the train moving on swiftly, 
gave her one instant's glance at him then he was 
again but a dot in the vastness. 

The train was eastward bound — it passed by 
Yocum. "I wonder if she will stop there?" he 
thought ; and in the morning said to Reggie, "Let 
us go back home." 

"Where is that?" asked Reggie. 

"To Yocum. I hear there is a bigger boom 
there now than there was at first. We will try 
your Sahara." 

"We've got Sahara here," said Reggie, but 
added his usual word: he did not care where 
they went. 
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But on that same day came news of another 
strike, a marvelous one, in the far north, and 
they went still further away from Yocum. 

In that cold region they remained three years, 
in the summer time washing gravel on the beach ; 
in the winter, cut off from the rest of the uni- 
verse, they slept almost as deeply and continu- 
ously as the bear. Reggie found adventures in 
plenty, and hardships greater than his luxurious 
mind had imagined possible, and Hestwood 
found gold, and also found places where it had 
no power — where one cried out in vain to the 
unpitying barrenness. Once he found a place* 
where he threw away most of the gold — ^to 
lighten his burden. 

"Let us go where it at least seems to be some- 
thing," he said to his companion when, at the 
end of that weary day, they at last reached safety. 
"We have worked for a year, and now our labor 
has ended in this sacrifice.** 

So they went southward and dwelt under flam- 
ing skies — sometimes retracing their way over 
the trails. 

One day there came a letter to Hestwood from 
Sydney. It was the first he had received from 
her in many months, and it was to him like rain 
to the parched earth. "She is in Yocum now," 
he said. "Fm going there and see her. Even 
now I am but five hundred miles away." 

"I will wait here until you come back," Reggie 
said when to him Hestwood communicated his 
intentions. 

In two days those five hundred miles were 
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"Yes. It was right at that place where Aurora 
jumped off one day. You remember?" 

"I am going up there now," Hestwood said. 
At the sight of that yellow dot his pulses were 
pounding as they had never done before — ^not 
even for love. 

His horse leaped over the road at the touch of 
spurs. Someone had jumped the claim, he knew. 
Men could scent gold as the vulture scents car- 
rion, as the war horse smelleth the battle from 
afar. No, those were not good similes, but he 
could not think of a better one just then. It was 
incredible that the discovery had not been made 
sooner. 

But the cabin and the tunnel were as when he 
left them. A musty smell came out when he 
opened the cabin door. Dust was thick over 
everything. The footprints of Mrs. Maynard 
showed on the floor; evidently no one else had 
ever entered. His old mud-stained overalls were 
hanging on the wall. He grudged the instant 
that he must waste to put them on, then found 
the matches and the candles, and ran to the tun- 
nel. He had not taken the trouble to board it up, 
as he had never intended to return. At the end 
no glitter reached his eyes, as had Mrs. May- 
nard's, but when he lifted the pick and struck a 
blow with all the force of his mighty muscles, 
the vein was uncovered. He had never seen the 
like of that vein, though in five years he had seen 
many mines. He looked at it almost with awe. 
One more blow of the pick would have saved him 
those five years of wandering. But they did not 
matter now. Past hardships were all over with 
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and to be forgotten. The record of them was on 
his face, perhaps, against his will, on his heart. 
But already the record had begun to fade. His 
face had assumed something of its old boyish 
look, his heart was glad as on the first day he had 
come to Yocum. The waiting was at an end. 
The Golden Hope was fulfilled. 

CHAPTER XX. 

THE SEQUEL TO THE IDYL. 

Mrs. Maynard was laboriously climbing up the 
road to Poverty Hill. She might have ridden, 
but Aurora had so often described, in her graphic 
language, the journey along that "new-cut" hor- 
ror, that Mrs. Maynard wished to experience for 
herself all the tribulations. 

It was a summer day. The sun beat down 
through her flimsy parasol, the rough boards of 
the sidewalk were hot to her feet, the glare of the 
white dust in the road blinded her eyes, her softly 
tinted cheeks had become brilliant scarlet. A 
wind that came straight from the nether regions, 
carrying death to the growing crops, faintly 
stirred the leaves of the trees. Mrs. Maynard 
walked along, thinking of the first woman whose 
curiosity had caused her regret. "Why didn't 
I write Aurora to meet me at the hotel ? She is 
used to this sort of thing," she reflected in her 
selfishness. "This road, Aurora said, is a mile 
long. How far have I walked," glancing back. 
"Not a third of it," with dismayed surprise, 
j Presently she espied coming along the road a 
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boy who was driving a small mule hitched to a 
two-wheeled cart — driving as leisurely as if he 
had centuries of enjoyment before him. His 
large straw hat was pulled down nearly to his 
nose, and with his eyes squinted nearly shut, his 
mouth stretched wide enough to show all his 
teeth, he presented that pleasant facial expression 
known as a "sun grin." He flapped the reins list- 
lessly against the mule's back, and occasionally 
he would jerk himself erect, flap the reins vigor- 
ously, and give vent to a stentorian "Ged dup !** 
to which request the mule paid not the slightest 
attention. 

The sight seemed like an oasis in the desert to 
Mrs. Maynard. "Oh, little boy," she called, wav- 
ing her parasol to him. He stopped, his sun grin 
changing to a shy smile of admiration. "Yes, 
mam," he answered. 

"Will you drive me — no," she broke off, be- 
thinking that possibly all the vehicles on Poverty 
Hill were in use, and the thought of having to 
walk back again over that road casing her to 
shiver in spite of the atmosphere. "Would you 
like to sell that cart and mule?" she ended. 

"Yes, ril sell him," said the boy. "How much 
will you give ?" 

"How much do you want?" 

"Hundred dollars," said the boy, remember- 
ing how his father began in a horse trade, and 
willing to have the price diminished. 

Mrs. Maynard handed him the money. "Very 
well ; now let me get in," she said, feeling sorry 
for the boy as he stepped out, but glad for her- 
self. 
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The boy proceeded on foot. He looked at the 
money in his hand with wondering delight. 
"Ain't worth twenty-five," he reflected. "Ain't 
she a fool?" 

The mule feeling a strange and energetic hand 
on the rein, stared indignantly over his shoulder. 
He started forward in a run — which was what 
the driver intended, but she did not intend him 
to go in such a zigzag course. The road might 
still be called newly cut, being extremely rough, 
and with mulish delight and deviltry the animal 
found all the deepest ruts and the largest bumps. 
At the end of a long incline there came rumbling 
down a man in a buggy. He was asleep, his 
horse was asleep, and the mule noting the bliss- 
ful unconsciousness of the two, pretending to 
make a wide detour, stopped all at once and 
caught a wheel of the cart in a wheel of the 
buggy. They were tight locked; the shock was 
violent. The man awoke with a start, took in 
the situation at a glance, and backed away, ex- 
claiming the while to Mrs. Maynard with engag- 
ing frankness: "Well, you're a fine driver. 

Well, that was sensible driving. Well " But 

the mule was charging up the hill. 

At the top of this incline there was a green 
meadow, and in the middle of it a huge sign. 
"Arlington Heights," Mrs. Maynard read. 
"These fine lots for sale at a bargain. See Lowe 
Bros., Marshall City." At the end of the meadow 
was a long string of various colored houses, close 
together, each one fenced off into a small lot. 
"Now, this must be Poverty Hill," meditated 
Mrs. Maynard, and stopped at the first house. 
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asking, "Can you tell me where the Rawleys 
live?" She was directed to a house painted 
white with yellow "trimmings." 

The day was Synday, and a holiday restfulness 
pervaded the Hill. Men in shirt sleeves and read- 
ing newspapers sat on the front porches in tilted 
back chairs; women swung in hammocks and 
talked in the omnipotent way of ladies who view 
life from their kitchen windows; pianos were 
sounding forth the strains of "Dem Goo Goo 
Eyes," and other popular airs; a numerous 
progeny played in the yards. The sight of a 
beautifully dressed woman seated in a two- 
wheeled cart and driving a small mule was suffi- 
ciently strange to cause all the denizens to cease 
for a moment whatever occupations they were 
engaged in, and stare. Mrs. Maynard took calm 
note of everything. 

"Now," meditated she, "this is Poverty Hill." 
At the white house she found the customary 
man, newspaper and children, and having suc- 
ceeded in persuading the mule to stop, she ad- 
dressed the nearest person — a little girl swinging 
on the gate. 

"Does Miss Aurora Rawley live here?" 
There was no answer from the child, for at 
that moment the small man sitting on the porch 
sprang from his chair. The little girl looked 
frightened, a dog by her side was paralyzed into 
shivering reverence, a cat stretched in the ham- 
mock transformed itself into a swiftly vanishing 
yellow streak of awe. But Mr. Rawley only 
meant to pick up the guard which had fallen 
from his watch chain. He himself replied to the 
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question with smiling charm — ^his condition when 

anyone but his family bosom was present. For 

Mr. Rawley did not belong to the frankly brutal 

class. 

^ "Yes, she lives here." 

Through the window Mrs. Maynard had al- 
ready seen the contour of a little dark head that 
she knew. Aurora was talking to Deane and 
looking very bored, but at the sound of the well- 
known voice, speaking in the old weary way, the 
boredom was replaced by an expression which 
said that Paradise had unexpectedly opened be- 
fore her view. In the same moment Mrs. May- 
nard was folded in a stifling embrace. 

"Well, petite," she said, as if they had not been 
parted a day. "I have come for you, you see. I 
have had dreadful trouble in finding you." 

"I thought you had forgotten me," said Au- 
rora, the dimples and smiles coming into evi- 
dence once more. Deane had not seen them since 
the night she had gone away — five years ago. 

Aurora presented him — not very proud of him. 
His clothes were too new, the Lord Byron collar 
showed his thick, red neck, the toothpick in his 
mouth attested that he had recently dined. He 
continued to perform this part of his toilet as he 
talked, and he performed it with wonderful ex- 
pression — vigorously — meditatively — impa- 
tiently — cynically. But presently he departed. 

Then from the adjoining room there rose a 
wailing voice — Evie's. "Now, say, ma," she 
cried, "here you are working on Aurora's dress, 
when you know she has been so mean." 

"Evie," responded Mrs. Rawley, martyr-like, 
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consciously virtuous, "do you think that because 
Aurora has been mean / can be so, too?" 

"Last night, when Harry Shannon was here, 
she said to him, *I can't understand the free silver 

doctrine ' just like that," trying to mimic 

Aurora's voice, and obviously telling of a heinous 
crime. "And, ma, she said to Mr. Deane, just 
like this: 'Aren't you fond of Swinburne?' 
Jever hear of anyone so foolish? Harry Shan- 
non says he don't think she is as pretty as every- 
one claims," continued Evie with that satisfied 
air with which a maiden hears a man abuse her 
dearest female friend, blood in this case being 
not thicker than water. 

Here Aurora spoke in a loud company tone: 
"Did you have a warm drive?" The voices in 
the inner room became stricken into a dumbness 
so sudden that an earthquake could not have 
smitten the attention more. 

"I came as soon as I could," said Mrs. May- 
nard. "After I left Dorrlands I became ill, and 
the world went on without my knowledge for a 
time. When I came to myself, after many weeks, 
you had left the place. I wrote you there, and 
the letter was returned. Do you know, you never 
mentioned the real name of this place to me? 
You would say, 'the city,' but not what city. I 
did not even know the state. I wrote to Sydney 
to ask her where you were, and could not find 
her. She has done nothing but travel these last 
five years." 

"It doesn't matter," said Aurora, "now that 
you are here. But the years have been long." 

Mrs. Maynard looked out at the brilliant 
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houses standing in the shimmering heat. "I dare 
say," she said, with unusual thought fulness, and 
understanding at last Aurora's most vigorous 
maxim: "Relatives are a crime that ought to be 
prohibited by law." 

"Are you ready to go with me?" 

"Ready — oh !" Aurora did not trouble to an- 
swer the frivolous question. The memory of the 
long years of hopeless waiting weighed upon her, 
even while she exulted. 

"Why did you not consult the biographies of 
the Kings of Finance, and have discovered Sam's 
chrysalis above, which was the same as mine?" 
she asked, reproachfully. 

"So I did, but there are other financiers in the 
country now, and the details of Mr. Dorr's 
biography have been forgotten. It was quite by 
chance I met Sydney in San Francisco two 
weeks ago, as she was getting off a ship from 
Japan. We came east together, stopping awhile 
at Dorrlands to rest, and then I came straight 
here." 

"Forgotten, is he? Of course," Aurora an- 
swered. 

For only a week before had come news of the 
failure of Dorr. His riches had proved them- 
selves to have the proverbial wings. He had 
fallen with a crash which had resounded all over 
the country, since others were involved with him, 
and curses loud and deep mingled with his once 
revered name. The financier, the philanthropist 
was no more. He was a ruined man — lower far 
than the peasant he once had been. 
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"And the others — what has happened to 
them r 

"They are the same as ever. Five more years 
killed, that is all." 

As evening came on the atmosphere grew 
cooler and Poverty Hill more animated. Brightly 
glittering buggies, each containing a young man 
and a dimity clad girl, flashed along Common- 
wealth Avenue, no longer harboring May apples 
and pawpaw trees, but paved and sidewalked — 
the overflowing city needed an outlet, and an- 
other boom was come to the Hill. The crab 
apples and red haw trees had been cut down to 
give place to maples, set in regular rows along 
Uie street. Girls in groups of two and three 
strolled down the sidewalk, stopping at houses 
to pay brief calls. Bicyclists twinkled rapidly 
by. The tramp of many iron shod hoofs strik- 
ing on the boulevard that led to the distant city 
reached the loungers on the porches. Pater- 
familias was sprinkling his lawn. Materfamilias 
gossipped with her cronies — except Mrs. Rawley, 
who was prone on her bed weeping because a 
fact that she had intended to keep secret from 
the ladies of the Hill — her intended visit to her 
sister — had been inadvertently betrayed by one 
of the family. Middle-aged couples, accom- 
panied by their olive branches, sauntered along 
the sidewalks. The smaller olive branches were 
held by their parents' hands, the larger ones 
tagged behind, cutting up small tricks and gig- 
gling in a suppressed way, causing the little ones 
an anguish of curiosity, which made them twist 
their beads around and try to break away from 
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the guiding hands. The parents would remon- 
strate or silently drag the branches to the front 
again. This highly exciting amusement was the 
principal married diversion on Poverty Hill. 

From one of the houses — that fortified by a 
high board fence — floated the following chaste 
ditty : 

"Sweet violets, sweeter than all the roses, 
Sweeter far to me than all the world " 

Providence had spared Mrs. Peckton to the 
denizens. And they were duly grateful — all ex- 
cept Mrs. Gray. Music which hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast, was only making her 
grind her teeth as she reflected how Mrs. Peck- 
ton had tried to "patronize" her — so she said — 
about the literary society — the literary society 
which long, long since was mingled with the 
things that have been. 

Some of the callers came on the Rawley porch. 
Mrs. Gray — stll well dressed regardless of the 
fact that she had a man and by this time three 
children — delayed just long enough to relate a 
story. 

"Oh, Aurora," she cried, momentarily forget- 
ting all about the patronism, "such fun! You 
should have seen your mother a minute ago. 
You know that hat she has been wearing for the 
last ten years? Of course you do, since it is the 
only one she has," carelessly nodding her head, 
on which reposed a pretty creation of flowers 
and lace. 
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Aurora had a vivid knowledge of the hat. In 
the dreams she once had indulged in her first plan 
had been to buy her mother a new hat. 

"Well/* resumed Mrs. Gray, "yesterday she 
declared that positively she would not wear that 
hat again, and to prove her resolution she threw 
it into the alley. Well, I just now saw her go 
out into the alley, pick up that hat, carefully dust 
it off, and put it on. Her face — ^you should have 
seen her face ! You would not have thought then 
that woman gives forth her best in anguish." 

Mrs. Gray departed, laughing. Mrs. Jackson, 
who was also present, looked solemn. "Now, 
wasn't that real hard on Miz Rawley?" she re- 
marked. "She really has worn that hat ten years. 
Ah," she added to Mrs. Maynard, "life is a 
traggedy." 

"I always knew it," Mrs. Maynard replied, 
with equal solemnity. 

Evie and her last bosom friend came saunter- 
ing onto the verandah. They sat down and en- 
gaged in talk concerning their own affairs, care- 
fully ignoring Mrs. Maynard and her attempts at 
conversation. Sometimes they would call out 
greetings to the passers-by and then it was seen 
that the ladies — and the gentlemen — of Poverty 
Hill were adepts in that art known as "talking at" 
a person. 

"Wouldn't you hate to have red hair?" cried 
Evie playfully to Jess, as a red-haired damsel 
passed. And Jess's teeth exploded into sight with 
a bursting sound. "Don't you feel sorry for 
anyone who hasn't any style — such as wearing 
a dress made a hundred years ago ? How dread- 
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ful — ^purple and green. Don't they scream at 
each other?" 

"Don't you feel sorry for people who have 
large feet," said the red-haired damsel, turning 
to her companion, after directing a glance at 
Evie's feet. Then Evie's bosom friend's mouth 
slowly expanded with an estatic smile, and Evie 
burst into tears. 

**My goodness, Jess," said she, suddenly re- 
covering. "There is Trix Allen and in a new 
dress. Don't let on you notice it," she ended, as 
Trix paused and waved her hand to them. But 
Evie and Jess at that moment regarded the Even- 
ing Star. 

"What taste she has!" Jess said, her round 
eyes watching Trix until she had vanished from 
view. "Last night" — she turned about now to 
include Mrs. Maynard in the talk — "at the dance 
at Mallory's you should have seen what she had 
on. It was frightful! I hinted to her what to 
wear. She came from the country not long ago 
and is not up to date," explanatory to the 
stranger. "But she was not at all pleased; 
seemed to think she knew as much about things 
as I do," with a laugh. "Hinted that she was 
going to wear something killing, so killing that 
she would cut me out with Mr. Snoddy. And it 
was killing, I tell you. A black and red plaid 
skirt, a green silk waist, and a yellow velvet belt. 
Fancy the combination. I," carelessly, "was all 
in pure white." 

Evie's face was very bored as he listened. She 
had heard the story, told in exactly the same 
words, on five other occasions, and she knew that 
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the end was not yet. She knew that Jess would 
oftentimes relate that incident to her grand-chil- 
dren. 

"Oh, come on, Jess," she said, fretfully. "We 
shall be late for church." 

"Strange, strange," Aurora commented 
thoughtfully, when the girls had gone, "that it 
always happens so with everyone but me." 

"What happens so?" 

"Did you ever notice that when a person tells 
you of an encounter with an enemy, invariably 
the enemy comes crawling out of the little end of 
the horn, while the narrator emerges triumph- 
antly out of the big end — in pure white? Now I, 
so often I see my enemy triumphant, yes, the vil- 
lain rejoicing, and I, the heroine, defeated. I am 
going away with you, but I wonder what the 
fates have in store for me ?" 

"Success," said the other. "Not the other 
thing surely. It would not be right, it would not 
be right. The gallery would never applaud." 

"I wonder if / am the villain ?" said Aurora. 

"Good night, petite," Mrs. Maynard rose. "I 
will come for you in the morning. Be ready for 



me. 



"I will be ready," promised Aurora. 

Darkness fell down over Poverty Hill, then 
silence. The denizens went into their houses and 
sounded taps. Some late walker down in the 
hollow softly played "Dem Golden Slippers" on 
an harmonica. Once again Aurora sat by her 
window and took leave of the place. Out of the 
dusk a figure stepped and beckoned. "Aurora, 
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come down," a voice said — Dorr's voice, broken 
and weary; and there looked up at her a face 
that was changed much from what it had been 
when she had seen it last. 

She came down willingly enough. She had 
never held any grudge against him, as against 
that other. He had been unforgiving, but al- 
most could Aurora find it in her heart to applaud 
him. 

The gray was in Dorr's hair and deep lines in 
his face. He was thin and haggard-eyed, with 
the dust of travel, the weight of failure upon 
him. "What have you been doing?" Aurora said, 
as if there had never been any dreadful past be- 
tween them. 

"The luck has been against me for five years — 
since that night I sent you away." 

It was like the end of the world to see him 
despair — who was so full of courage. In his 
downfall he had come to her, as she in hers had 
gone to him, but with not the same fear that she 
had known. 

"I have planned and planned, and there has 
been only one blunder after another. Then a 
man found it out and brought the crash. Do 
you know," he repeated, as a penitent confessing, 
"it began that night I sent you away. I deserved 
it all.'' 

"No, my dear, no," said Aurora. This Dorr 
with the gray in his hair, the deep lines that 
anguish had cut in his face, this ruined, fallen 
blunderer, was a more potent figure than the vic- 
torious conqueror of Fate had been. The gross 
flesh had been burned away in the hard battle 
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with Adversity. The spirit looked strongly forth. 

"I have come here for a rest in the old cabin if 
it is still here. Perhaps it will give me the old 
time faith. And then to-morrow I will be ready." 

"Your rest is not for long." 

"I am not beaten," Dorr said. His drooping 
head raised to meet the look that came out of her 
eyes as she triumphed over the valiant soul that 
could not be vanquished. 

"I have found this place a refuge myself. 
And to-morrow I am going out to try my mettle 
again." 

"Are you?" questioned he. He seemed cast 
down, but only for a moment. "You are going 
with me. I came to ask you that. It is insolent, 
I know, but you are not one to bear malice. Come 
with me. My old strength has left me for a time, 
but I can win again." 

"Yes," said Aurora. "Perhaps." 

"You brought the luck to me, you made me 
win. It was all done for you ; I said your name 
when I threw the die. You brought the luck to 
me and you have taken it away again. Bear 
with me and bring life and power again. I can 
win again, I can win again," Dorr said. 

She thought of the future which had been 
promised her by Mrs. Maynard. Not far away 
there might be that old time God of her idolatry 
— Success — waiting to crown her. And down in 
the hollow a figure was moving — as it had a way 
of doing — and with a long, swinging step. The 
light shone on a face that was beautiful, radiant, 
mocking, that bore upon it plain the mark of a 
Cloven Hoof, touched with bright rays eyes that 
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were smiling and tender. Then Dorr came and 
stood beside her, and she looked up at the living 
face. It, too, was shining with the might which 
win's, and just now it was tender — gentler than 
it had ever been before. It was far more worthy 
of love than that other one had been. 

'Aurora, I have learned sympathy," he said. 

'And resignation," added she. "We are the 
failures. We will comfort each other." 

All about them was Poverty Hill — Poverty 
Hill, with its pathos, its absurdity, its "traggedy." 
But to-morrow they would be given another 
chance. 
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THE END. 
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Sam S. & Lee Shubert 

direct the following theatres and theatrical 
attractions in America : 



Hippodrome, L^ric, Casino, 
Daljs, Lew Fields, Herald 
^ Square and Princess Thea- 
tres, New York. 

Garrick Theatre, Chicago. 

Lyric Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Shnbert Theatre, Brooklyn. 

Belasco Theatre, Washing- 
ton. 

Belasco Theatre, Pittsburg. 

Shubert Theatre, Newark. 

Shubert Theatre, Utica. 

Grand Opera House, Syra- 
cuse. 

Baker Theatre, Rochester. 

Opera House, Providence. 

Worcester Theatre, Worces- 
ter. 

Hyperion Theatre, New 
Haven. 

Lyceum Theatre, Buffalo. 

Colonial Theatre, Cleveland. 

Rand's Opera House, Troy. 

Garrick Theatre, St. Louis. 

I Sam S. Shubert Theatre, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Shubert Theatre, Columbus. 

Lyric, Cincintutti. 









Mary Anderson Theatre, 
Louisville. 

New Theatre, Richmond, 
Va. 

New Theatre, Lexington, Ky. 

New Theatre, Mobile. 

New Theatre, Atlanta. 

Shubert Theatre, Milwau- 
kee. 

Lyric Theatre, New Orleans. 

New Marlowe Theatre, 
Chattanooga. 

New Theatre, Detroit. 

Grand Opera House, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

New Theatre, Toronto.* 

New Sothem Theatre, Den- 
ver. 

Sam S. Shubert Theatre, 
Kansas City. 

Majestic Theatre, Los An- 
geles. 

Belasco Theatre, Portland. 

Shubert Theatre, Seattle. 

Majestic Theatre, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Q. H. Sothem & Julia Mar* 
lowe in repertoire. 
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Margaret Anglin and Henry 
MUler. 

Virginia Harned. 

Mary Mannering in *' Glori- 
ous Betsy.** 

Mme. Alia Nazimova. 

Tho8. W. Ross in "The 
Other Girl.*' 

Cecelia Loftns. 

Clara Bloodgood. 

Blanche Ring. 

Alexander Carr. 

Digby Bell. 

*<The Girl Behind the 
Counter.*' 

"The Light Eternal.* 

••The Snow Man.*' 

Blanche Bates in « The Girl 
from the Golden West.*' 

DaTid Warfield in "The 
Music Master.'* 

" The Rose of the Rancho,'* 
with Rose Starr. 

Harrison Gray Fiskb's 
attractions. 

Mrs. Fiske in "The New 
York Idea." 



* Shore Acres. 
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Louis Mann in " The White 
Hen." 

" The Road to Yesterday." 

Henry Woodruff in " Brown 
of Harvard." 

"The Secret Orchard," by 
Channing Pollock. 

De Wolf Hopper in " Hap- 
pyland.'* 

Eddie Foy in " The Orchid." 

Marguerite Clark, in a new 
opera. 

"The Social Whirl," with 
Chas. J. Ross. 

James T. Powers in "The 
Blue Moon." 

Bertha Elalich. 
"I^eah Kleschna." 

"The Man on the Box." 

Cyril Scott in "The Prince 
Chap." 

" Mrs. Temple's Telegram." 

"The Three of Us.'* 






You cannot go wrong in selecting one of 
these play-houses for an evening^s entertain- 
ment in whatever dty you may happen to be* 
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BOOKS YOU MUST READ 
SOONER OR LATER 



M&rceUa 

A Tale of the Revolution 

fiv WiLUBERT Davis and Claudia Branmok^ 

i2ino, doth. Illustrated. 

$ijoa 

A^faacinating story of the Revolutionary period,~% 
drainatic form, in which the treachery of Benedict 
Arnold and the capture of Major Andre are the climaxe8.j 
The loves of Andre and Marcelle (herself a spy) lend a; i 
very charming touch of romance. 



TKa Burton Manor 

A NOVEL 

By Rev. M. V. Baowir. 
lamo, doth. $i.5a 

Almost ^tfioughtful, able and authoritative' woriT^inJ 

i^tngaging narrative form, dealing with the existing evilS| 

of the liquor trade. The author has wisdy embodied:' 

his coodusions in charming fiction— or foct?— ^ndjOiiij 

ihe.bobk.wtB a|)pcal to a public as wide as die 'Uuniiei'uij 









BOOKS YOU NVST READ 
SOONER OR LATER 



Lost in the Mammoth Cave 

By D. Riley G'Uernsey. 

Decorated cloth, i2nio. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

A tale which a Jules Verne might envy from 
his own vantage ground. Imagine the possibili- 
ties for a story which are conjured up by the 
thought of a party of brainy men and women 
lost in the Mammoth Cave! 

A prominent reviewer says: 

"This ought to be an immensely popular book. 
There are no idle moments from cover to cover, 
and it is one which the reader will not think of 
laying aside until he has read every word." 



Under the Darkness of the 

Night 

A Tale of West Indian Insurrection. 

By Ellen Chazal Chapeau. 

Cloth, i2mo. Attractively Produced 
Price, $1.00. 
The scenes of this sf)ry are laid in Stc. 
Domingue from 1792-93. It is a most timely 
book, written by one whose life has been passed 
among West Indians, and who can read the 
African character with surprising skill and ac- 
curacy. A wonderful picture of tropical life, 
brilliantly depicted. 

Broadway Publishing: Company, 

835 Broadway, New York. 
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lAjStoryTof the' West tnd the Far'East^ 

By Mrs Ansel Opp^bbim.; 

4 nius. $i.5a, 

Umtted edition in leather, $2g00^ 
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ThallAst of the CavaJieni 

By'N. J. Fumn. 

^ Drawings and Aulhor's^Plioto^ 

$i.Sa 

J^i'ynatr or more brilliant pea bat told tlK stocy of 
'^Gvit War than Capt Floyd's; no woik okw iMIing' 
,itnq>ly ms a inaanoe has recently been wijtliia. tha^ftacb 
of booMoveKs:^ 
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BOOKS YOU NVST READ 
SOONER OR LATER 




Kew Book by the Author of 

A Girl and the Devil ! 



We beg to announce for autumn a new novel from 
the pen of Jeannette Llewellyn Edwards, entitled 

LOVE IN THE TROPICS 

The scene of Miss Edwards' new work is laid in 
strange lands, and a treat may be confidently prom- 
ised the wide reading public whose interest in her firyt 
book has caused it to run through over a dozen editions. 

«« LOVE IN THE TROPICS** 

h»iU b€ r^ady about /ic^^mb^r 1, and 
particulars buiti b€ duty announced; 



The New Woma^Jihood 

By Winkipred H. Coolcy. 

$1.25. 

No more original, striking and brilliant 'treatise'oii 
the subject indicated by the title has been given the 
vast public which is watching the widemng oi woman's 
sphere. Mrs. Cooley is a lecturer and wnter of many 
years expenence; she is in the vanguard of the move- 
ment and no one is better qualified to S[ieak to the greit 
heart of womankind 
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L&dy Ceivtury 



By Mrs. A. G. Kintzeu 
^4 Drawings by HartmanJ 
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Decorated cover in Mack, red and gol£^ 

$1.50. 

Critics who have seen the book declare 'it superior to 
"Leave Me My Honor," the success which has recently 
brought Mrs. Kintzel into prominence as |i jtoty-teller 
who has something to say and can say it/ 

"Sparkling from cover to cover." 



NAN & SUE> 

^Stenographers 

^By Harriet C. Cuuj^ton^) 
$i.oa 

You've ao' doubt heard of this book 1^ It stands "aJl 
akme in the originality of its title and subject, and enrery-; 
one knows how charming a subject "Nan & Sue, Ste* 
nographers," must be. It is the diary of a typewriting^ 
office in New York run by two young and pretty girlt. 
who have the most amusing adventures. The book's ap-^ 
pearance is as original and charming as' Nao and Sue 
thcnosalves. 

Ordaf now and joia tlie procession jm_tbe~aiaimMii 
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Reuben: His Book 

By Morton H, Pemberton. 

Cloth, Gilt lettering, i2mo. Postpaid, $i.oa 
Portrait in Colors. 

One of the funniest, cleverest, uniquest volumes 
of the day, it has won spontaneous and unani- 
mous approval from reviewers the country over. 

Just hear what a few of them say: 

Champ Clark. — "I haven't laughed so much 
since I first read Mark Twain's 'Roughing It.'" 

Globe-Democrat. — "This little book has the 
merit of brevity, variety and humor. It is safe 
to say that the book will have many readers and 
that it will afford much amusement." 

St. Louis Republic. — "The book is already 
heading the list of 'best sellers/ and deserves to 
go. It is GOOD. It is the sort of thing which 
might move the provincial journalist to say, 
*Reub, here's our hand.'" 

^ Scarlet Hepentance 

By Archie Bell. 
Cloth, i2mo. Price, $i.oo. 

One Review: "The history of one night and 
one day's flaming passion between a beauti- 
ful Italian woman and a handsome youth — 
strangers — who meet upon a Pullman car. 
There comes into the story all the elementary 
passions, hatred, jealousy, desire and — sorrow. 

"It is a story that will appeal to those who 
prefer novels in which red blood is throbbing 
madly. It is not for prudes, nor for parsons, 
nor poseurs. It's a book for men and women 
who have lived." — The Club-Fellow. 

Bfoadway Publishing Companvt 

835 Broadway, New York. 
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'The. Instrument Tuned 

By Rosa B. Hitt^ 
Attractive Binding, 75 cent8.\ 
Limited Edition in White and Gold« $iX)a 
(Author's photo.) 

I^An able and interesting work on a comparatively new 
subject — Psycho-physical culture— of whose methods the 
author has made successful application. The book is full 
of common-sense suggestions and is admirably adapted 
to the needs of humanity in general 

The chapter-captions will give an excellent idea of thCj 
comprehensive and practical character of the work:. 

Various Therapeutic Agcnta*^ 

Influence of Mind. 

Extravagant Emodooa^ 

Insomnia. ' ^ •:' f 

Relaxation. >«^' --' 

Harmony the LaWdfllaSgQ '^ 



All of the books named in this magazine to be had 
tfom any newsdealer, or 
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LlaweUyn 

A NOVEL 

By Hadley S. KiMBERUNa 

Cloth. $i.5a 
5 Illustrations by S. Klarr.' 

Here^ts a story whose artistic realism will appeal to 
everyone, while its distinction as a serious novel is made 
evident by its clever analysis, sparkling dialogue and 
thrilling and powerful situations. "Llewellyn*^ will win 
all hearts by her purity and charm. ' 



Satan of the Mctlem World 

By E. G. Doyen. 

92010, doth, handsomely produced. 

$1.50. 

The ^tle of this book will arouse curiosity,' and its 
brilliant contents will fully reward the wide pid>lic which 
it will reach. 
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A Missourian^s Honor 

By W. W. Arnouv 

tQoth, i2mo. $i.oa, 

3 Ilhutrationa. 
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